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Preface 


These pages came into being ij^der the kindly stimulus of the 
General Education Board, as a Statement on the Application of 
Theory of Interpretation to General Education; my thanks are due 
to the Board for permission to publish them. They were written for 
teachers and concern the layman only in the degree to which he 
recognizes that in the matter of the conduct of our native language 
we arc all our own pupils. I hoped to revise them further before 
publication; but two years’ work in China and lately the War have 
made that impossible. This must be my excuse for clumsiness and 
prolixity. 

The argument from time to time looks forward to the general 
achievement — in a perhaps not very distant future— of levels of intel- 
ligence in interpretation higher than those yet reached. Failure to 
attain such levels here docs not put that prospect in doubt- It may 
be called a dream of impossibilities — more hopelessly beyond hu- 
man powers than even our present verbal and mathematical skills 
must have seemed to the earliest users of language had they specu- 
lated about the future; but it is always absurd to set limits to in- 
telligence. 

Those who sigh or fret at such optimism will find plenty in this 
book to confirm them in a low estimate of our current linguistic 
ability. Part of its bulk comes from the documentation I have in- 
cluded. Every candid teacher knows already the main fact that it 
illustrates: the majority of his pupils at the end of all their schooling 
understand remarkably little of what they hear or read. But to rcfiect 
profitably on the modes and the causes of these failures we need 
detailed examples rather than principles. 

The most general principles and upshot I have summarized in the 
Introduction and the various Landing Stages which punctuate the 
course of the argument. These might be glanced through first to 
give a perspective which may be lost in the detailed treatment. The 
analytic contents may also assist and I have gathered into an 
Appendix some funher examples of the class-room exercises thioi^ 
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which the aims and attitudes recommended would have to be trans- 
lated into teaching procedure. 

The weighty and all but overwhelming objection which every 
reader will feel is that many of the topics suggested arc ‘right over 
the heads,’ far beyond the reach, of any probable students. When 
Mr A. D. Sheffield was addressing an audience of working men, a 
voice exclaimed, ‘Say, Prof! Your sentences skid off our domes!’ 
I am aware enough, I believe, of this objection. It is the prime 
difficulty of the whole undertaking that the thoughts we most need 
are those that are hardest to elicit. But this docs not invalidate the 
choice of topics. A certain kind of thought about language, if 
instigated early, is our surest remedy for the cruel waste of effort 
(for teacher and pupil alike) our present courses entail. But only 
certain kinds of thought about language are fruitful, and I have 
tried to separate them from other kinds which have been, and still 
are, a hindrance to everyone rather than a help. 

Once the desired modes of reflection upon language are distin- 
guished, the best methods of inducing them will be developed less 
by conjecture than through class-room experience. The initial dif- 
ficulty is to make a theory of interpretation sufficiently explicit for 
experience of its applications to begin to accumulate. Trial sieves 
out what is practicable from the rest — which passes into the teacher’s 
theoretical reserve. But without a well-developed theoretical reserve, 
some of the most important points are likely to be mishandled — ^as, 
I think, my selection of experimental material (pp. 26, 27 and 79) 
shows. With an improvement in the theoretical reserve, much in it 
that at first seems to be impracticable as teaching theme may go 
over adapted into the lesson. My main argument indeed is that it is 
the pupil’s theoretical weakness which halts him. He must amend 
it by exercise under guidance. We cannot give him better ideas, 
he njust grow them; but the better our ideas about interpreta- 
tion are, the more we may help him. 

The whole subject requires to be simplified, but we cannot sim- 
plify any confused subject without a preliminary treatment which 
seems at first to make it more complex. That is only a first stage. 
The result, if the work were properly done, would be to make s^c 
simplifications much easier. We arc mainly suffering from premature 
false simplifications. 
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No excuse is needed for treating the conduct of the mind in 
interpretation as a philosophical subject, or, if we distrust that word, 
as a subject that requires us to attend critically to its methods and 
assumptions. I take the doctrine of ‘usage* and the theory of meta- 
phor as examples of inquiries which will yield nothing profitable 
unless they arc so treated. Then, they replace, it seems to me, many 
of the more traditional philosophic questions which, while they were 
neglected, have been labour in vain. 

Reviewers of The Philosophy of Rhetoric have complained vari- 
ously. Since this is a more detailed development of the same posi- 
tions, I may perhaps summarize these objections. Most of them 
concern the stabilities of words. I have been accused of making 
meaning in each case unique. But, for me, meanings arise only 
through recurrences and what is unique would be ineffable. For the 
same critic, I deny the principle of contradiction by saying that if a 
passage means one thing it can at the same time mean other in- 
compatible things, or, as Freud puts it, a symbol may be over- 
determined. But the principle of contradiction has to do with logical 
relations between meanings, not with the psychological concom- 
itance of contradictory meanings. For the same writer, I deny that 
words may refer to constant things. But my point was that there are 
many types of constancy and many types of things and that these 
ought to be distinguished. Again, I am supposed, by one critic, both 
to harbour a dislike for traditional reason and to be ‘determined to 
begin only with the verifiable facts and to draw from them only 
such inferences as can be checked against other facts.’ But that seems 
no bad description of the traditional process of reason. 

In general it is not easy to make the scale, or mesh, which is being 
used in the inquiry clear to the reader. Confusion naturally ensues 
if what is seen through a lens is mistaken for the naked eye appear- 
ance, and the degree of magnification attempted in these analyses 
varies. This parallel is defective and we know less about the laws 
connecting interpretations than about the laws of optics. But charges 
of perversity must arise unless the influence of the general purposes 
governing the work are taken into account. We can use lenses in 
studying vision without recommending that everything be seen 
through a microscope all the time. Such misunderstandings are to 
be expected in this subject. Some further remarks on this point will 
be found at the opening of Chapter XVI. 
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But one set of complaints has a specific source—* misapprehension 
of the ‘special and technical sense’ I gave to the word context in my 
account of meaning. ‘ “A word means the missing part of its ctm- 
text”: this remark,’ writes Mr Sackvillc West in The Spectator, ‘is 
easy to misunderstand; but it is worth understanding aright, and 
Mr Richards sees that we do so.’ Unhappily, I did not equally suc- 
ceed with other readers. By them the technical sense of context was 
identified with that of literary context, and then the whole theorem 
becomes nonsense. A note on these two senses in this prominent 
place may help to prevent some confusion. For further explanations 
I must refer to The Meaning of Meaning. 

(1) A word, like any other sign, gets whatever meaning it has 
through belonging to a recurrent group of events, which may be 
called its context. Thus a word’s context, in this sense, is a certain 
recurrent pattern of past groups of events, and to say that its mean- 
ing depends upon its context would be to point to the process by 
which it has acquired its meaning. 

(2) In another, though a connected, sense, a word’s context is 
the words which surround it in the utterance, and the other con- 
temporaneous signs which govern its interpretation. 

Both senses of ‘context’ need to be kept in mind if we are to 
consider carefully how interpretations succeed or fail. For clarity 
we may distinguish the second sort of context by calling it the 
setting. It is evident that a change in the setting may change the 
context (in the first sense) in which a word is taken. We never, in 
fact, interpret single signs in isolation. (The etymological hint given 
by inter is very relevant here.) We always take a sign as being in 
some setting, actual or supplied, as part of an interconnected sign- 
field (normally, with verbal signs, a sentence and an occasion). 
Thus, insufficient attention to the accompanying sign-field (the set- 
ting ^d occasion) which controls the context (recurrent groups of 
events in the past) is a frequent cause of mistaken understanding. 
But equally, no care, however great, in observing the setting will 
secure good interpretation if past experience has not provid^ the 
required originative context. Here comes in the stress which teachers 
are so often forced to put upon the need for ‘actual experience’ in 
the individual’s past history if verbal representations are to be under- 
stood. The stressing is justified if it docs not overlook the indirect 
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ways in which words can analyze h;atures of experience and rea)m> 
pound them into whdes which may never have occurred in the 
reader's history. It is these features of experience, not specific integral 
experiences as distinct moments of being, which enter into contexts 
with words. If words — ^to be understood — ^must reinstate such in- 
tegral experiences, the services of language to us would be far less 
they are. A crude view here would obviously deprive literature 
of some of its greatest values. 

The interactions of what I am calling the contexts and settings arc 
as intricate and incessant as life itself. Thus a general exposition of 
them would be inherently a didicult matter. Sign-fields (or settings), 
by recurring, generate contexts (under certain conditions of interest 
structure); and which contexts are operative (how the signs are 
read) is determined later by the new settings. Thus the contexts 
which control meanings are always fluctuating with changes in the 
setting; the teacher’s aim is to help them to become as orderly, as 
supple, and as serviceable as possible. 

Such an account makes us expect the widest variability in the 
senses of our words, and is the theoretical ground for objecting to 
over-simplified doctrines of usage. It does not deny, however, the 
part played by convention in language, nor the stabilities, of various 
orders, which come from the uniformities of contexts. It only at- 
tempts the beginning of an explanation of these constancies. Nor 
does it overlook the importance of the distinction between words as 
symbols and sounds, or marks, as signs. A symbol is a higher level 
co-ordinating unit by which we are enabled to take any one of a 
class of perhaps very different sounds or marks as being, for inter- 
pretative purposes, the same symbol. To describe words as signs is a 
way of reminding ourselves of the mode by which they acquire and 
maintain their meanings and a useful warning against simple- 
mindedness. 

Finally, as to the limitation of this study to the interpretation 
of language. I would urge that there is no such separation between 
verbal and non-verbal intelligence, rightly conceived, as is some- 
times suggested. There are trivial ways of studying language which 
have no connection with life, and these we need to clear out of our 
schools. But a deeper and more thorough study of our use of words 
is at every point a study of our ways of living. It touches all the 
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modes of interpretative activity— in technique, and in social inter- 
course— upon which civilization depends. It touches them, more- 
over, at the most malleable points, at the most convenient points, 
where most may be expected from an effort to clarify and assist 
them. 

Peking, June, 1937. I. A. R. 
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Rhetoric, Grammar and Logic, the first three Liberal Arts, need to be 
restored, 3. They must not be separated, 3. They arc the study of the 
difficulties of fair interpretation, which recur, and arc only mastered by 
being recognized, 4. Language is the incomparable mcarrs of consider- 
ing how we arc thinking and so of improving our thinking, 5. But mere 
practice with language is insufficient. Reflection upon it is necessary, 6. 
The danger is that we put Rules and Theory in the place of under- 
standing, 9. This happens today with Psychology and has happened in 
the past with Rhetoric, Grammar, Logic, Prosody, Philology and Pho- 
netics, 9-u. Our aim throughout is improved interpretation, not dis- 
course when interpreting, ii. 

Rhetoric is ‘the art by which discourse is adapted to its end,’ 12. The 
varied ends of discourse (the language functions) arc the main study, 
but arc best approached indirectly after the student has, through 
examples, realized what he is already doing about them, 12-15. The 
examples concern the figures of speech — similes, metaphors, analogies, 
comparisons, — which, when interrogated, become exercises in Logic, the 
critical examination of likenesses and unlikencsscs, the study of our sort- 
ings and their manipulation, 15-16. A reflective awareness of how we 
are sorting, and why, is the aim of Logic, which is prevented from tak- 
ing its propxr place in education mainly by misunderstandings and his- 
torical accidents, which have separated it unduly from the general study 
of Language, 16. Grammar — the study of the cooperations of words with 
one another in their contexts— equally loses its power to help when sc|>a- 
rated, 16. To restore it we need to disentangle the utterly diverse in- 
quiries that go by that name, thus removing the tyranny of uncompre- 
hended rules and replacing blind correctness by insight, 16-18. This can 
be done by developing further the skills by which we have already learnt 
to spoak a native language, and by avoiding techniques thought appMro- 
priate to learning a foreign language, 18. 
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PART ONE: RHETORIC 

Chapter One: SIMPLE SENSE 23 

A first experiment offered to a Cambridge audience of some aoo was a 
passage of florid rant from Elmer Gantry together with a hostile note 
upon it by Mr. Biaggini (author of English in Australia). The audience 
were invited to discuss both; the conditions of the experiment described, 
23-25. The question, ‘Was Mr. Biaggini’s comment fair?’ led to discus- 
sion both of the varied functions of language and of problems about 
metaphor, 28. The scribble that presented this has to be read with cau- 
tion, 29. But, so has philosophy, 30. 

Had Elmer Gantry’s sermon any ‘simple sense’? 30; and what should we 
mean by ‘simple sense’? Various commentators opposed it to myth and 
emotive utterance, 31; took it as literal reading, 32; or as Dictionary 
Sense, 32; or supposed that words can warm us, like a stove, without 
saying anything, 33; or work evocatively like a picture, 34. But the same 
problem arises with representation in art, 34; and men’s mental pictures 
arc discrepant, 35. Why look for the sense? 36. Mediating references to 
‘imagination’; and ‘seeing eye to eye with the author,’ 37. The evidence 
of hand-writing, 38. The music of words and amorous inanities, 38. 
Confusion of ‘the sense’ with ‘the letter,’ 39. The ambiguities of ‘say,’ 40. 
Complex sense and ‘boiling everything down,’ 41. An able analysis, 42. 
All-justifying sincerity, 42. Anti-logic, 43. Mr. Biaggini too mild, 44. An 
extreme case of misreading, 45. 

Chapter Two: THE SCOPE OF METAPHOR .... 46 

The process of absuacting, 47. The theory of metaphor is an attempt to 
take critical account of skills we already possess, 47. Its difficulty not a 
matter of shortage of technical terms, but of our universal and inevitable 
use of meuphor in thinking, 48. Contexts and settings, 48. Thought is 
itself 'metaphoric, 49. The excessive multiplicity of the machinery for 
describing intellectual processes, 50. Whence disputes between users of 
alternative logical languages, 50. TTic wrong question has no right 
answer, 51. 

Chapter Three: LOVE AND THE MOTOR CAR ... 5a 

Tllic criticism of comparisons is a normal task which arises every hour, 
52. What is the difference bttween saying, ‘Love is a rainbow’ and, *A 
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motor car is a hollyhock’? Some held that the first is absoact, the second 
concrete, 53; and backed these blanketing terms up by reading ‘IS* as *it 
one and the same thing as,’ 53. WhsU did they understand by ‘abstractf? 

54. Inexplicability and intangibility? 55. The lover’s supra-logical powers, 

55. The right thread in the tangle, what abstractions do, 56. Back to the 
inefiable and likening love to a motor car, 57. Love as a divine i»esence; 
and the question restated, 58. The linkages and the powers of the con^ 
texts, 59. The assumption that metaphor is only suited to the ineX' 
plicable and inexpressible, 59. Its sources in rebukes for analogic vagaries 
and in defective teaching, 59. And in survivals of childhood’s magio 
ridden thought, 60. The higher the abstraction the fewer the varieties 
of metaphor possible, 61. As examination of contexts shows, since to 
understand is to take in a context, 61. A car as ‘a means of going from 
one place to another,’ 62. ‘The fool sees not the same tree as a wise man 
sees,’ and what the senses give us, 63. The fog about ^straction, 64. 
Fixed contexts, familiarity and motivation, 65. 

Chapter Four: MOTIVATION 66 

The expected satisfaction controls the supplied settings and thus the 
interpretation, 66. Uniformity ultimately derives from ‘the all in each of 
all men’; but communication further requires special training, common 
studies, 67; and a literary tradition, 67. On the old associationist views 
it was inexplicable, 67. But what we have in common arc the laws of 
our choices', and aberrations in interpretation mostly come from dis- 
ordered appetitions, 68. Inducement is at the heart of the teacher’s prob- 
lem; but to appeal only to extant developed interests is too simple a 
solution, 69. The conduct of langtiagc has always ulterior motives, 
e.g. self-esteem, which must be enlisted, 69. Our business is to restore 
helpful self-criticism, 70. The advanuges of ‘the protocol method,’ 70. 
Exercises should engage the puzzle interest, 71. The fatal objectioa to 
drill, 72. The proper place for the literary critic, 72. 

A First Landing Stage and a Recommendation. 

The lack of a critical literature about bad reading and bad writing, 74. 
And the need for detailed studies of misinterpretation, 74. Neglect here 
deprives us of much available insight, 75. The publication of explana- 
tions of corrections would soon raise the level of teaching, provide the 
exercises required, and pool experience in place of principles, 76. 
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Chapter Five: THE FIDELITY OF A TRANSLATION . 78 

A sccmingly-simple exercise that was much too difficult, 80. The order 
of the inquiry, 80. The variety of interpretation, 81. A phrase by phrase 
analysis, 82-103. The usual case more instructive than the erratic, 84. 
How far may a metaphor be taken? 84. Mental pictures, 86. Pedantry, 

87. Timidity, 87. Over-confidence and ‘superior’ attitudes towards style, 

88. Width of scatter and interpretation of intention, 89. Multiplicity and 
vagueness, 90. Ignorance of the Bible, 90. Wringing and fitting, 92. 
What is ‘unmisukablc’? 93. Unruly clerics, 94. Halving a metaphor, 94. 
‘Stylistic’ comments, 95. ‘Strong’ words, 95. Comma<ounting and ‘un- 
gently,’ 96. Large-scale factors in interpretation, 98. The scandal of the 
Rock, 99. One metaphor or many? too. Current ‘sincerity’ prattle, loi. 
Acclimatization by familiarity, 101-3. Imponderables, 103. The superi- 
ority of exercises about demonstrable matters, 104. 

Chapter Six: GENERAL ATTITUDES PREVENTING AP- 
PROACH ... 105 

Those now follow who found nothing to say, 105. Obstacles to approach, 
105. ‘Closeness’ and remoteness, 106. The need to increase critical aware- 
ness of this, 106. The survival of the play-world, 107. The hobby-horse, 
107-8. The fence-sitters, 109. The true medium, the ardent and the cau- 
tiously controlled, no. The dealer in homely parallels, in. Teaching 
and the choice of parallels, in. An obvious class-room subject, 112. Cir- 
cumlocution, 113. Inability to enter at all into what is going on, 114. 

Chapter Seven: DETAILED PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETA- 
•nON. TENOR AND VEHICLE 115 

Did Chapman forget what he was writing about (the tenor)? 115. Or 
did some readers? 115. Dangers of mental pictures, 117. Managing two 
ideas, 115. The controversial fartor, 118-9. Who wants to be bitten? lao. 
Lack of technical terms, 120. A Metaphor always at least double, 120. 
Tenor and Vehicle, 121, Their varying positions, 121. Illustrations of 
this, 122. The combative impulse, 123. Rivalries of tenor and vehicle, 

125. Distraction of ‘working out’ metaphors, 125. Their puzzle interest, 

126. Mixed? 127. One metaphor or many? 128-9. 
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Chapter Eight: THE INFLUENCE OF THEORIES . . .130 

The doctrines introduced in the protocols are not to be taken too sen- 
ously, 130. Is metaphor in its own nature untranslatable? 131. Untrans- 
latable through close accuracy of resemblance; Hulme’s sutement, 131. 
But resemblance between what? 132. Not necessarily between tenor and 
vehicle, since disparity action must not be overlooked, 133. The special 
dangers of half-technicalized terms, 133. The ambiguity of ‘express’; its 
unrestricted use, 135. Any translation expresses only part of the original 
meaning, 135. The uses of partial translations, 136. The main ambiguity 
of ‘metaphor’ is supported by all the ambiguities of ‘meaning’ and its 
synonyms, 136. ‘Metaphor’ as vehicle only and as tenor + vehicle, 137. 
A diagrammatic representation of the shift, 137. A table of the main 
normal confusions, 138. What is the whole of an analogy? 139. The 
compression in metaphor, 140. Adventitious variety values, 140. Indi- 
viduality doctrine, 141. A muddle about personal positive emotional 
attitudes and exposition, 142. The use of ‘logical’ and its partial equiva- 
lents, 143. The opportunity, 144. 

Chapter Nine: ‘DEFINITE’ 145 

Different writers called different things ‘definite’ and meant diHcrent 
things by the word, 145. To plot the shifts of this landmark is helpful 
with many confusions, 146. Our use of ‘definite’ is not simple, but plays 
with likenesses, differences and implications, 147. A first main division 
of its senses separates definite ‘things’ from definite representations, 147. 
Three senses in which things may be definite, 147-8. The Second Group 
contains senses in which some representation, idea, expression or desire 
of or for something may be definite, 148. Important not to state these in 
terms of correspondence, 149. If we do, truth-troubles are incurred, 149. 
The familiarity of the problem in specific forms, 150. A reformulation in 
terms of two thoughts, 150. ‘This is red’ is more definite than ‘this is 
coloured,’ 150. This sense has reference to other representations that 
might be made instead, 151. Ideas cannot be too definite, statements ran, 
152. ‘Definite’ as explicit, deuiled, 152. As unambiguous, 153. Ambigtii- 
tics that words will not clear up but familiarity can, 154. Multiplicity 
of meaning distinguished from ambiguity, 154. ‘Definite’ as dear, evi- 
dent, 154, ‘Definite’ as decided, confident, 155. Can an attitude be more 
or less definite in itself? 156. ‘Definite’ as highly organized, 156. ‘Oefi- 
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nite* as communicating some attitude, 157. Confusions as to reproduc- 
tion, 157. ‘Definite’ as to be taken seriously, 157. Apologies and explana^ 
tion, 158. Table for Reference, 158. 

The Application of These Distinctions to the Protocols. 

Restriction to statement, 159. The implication that feelings are not defi- 
nite, 159. Attitudes commonly expressed through what statements imply, 
161. Metaphor as an outer case, or chocolate coat, 162. ‘Not definite but 
clear,’ 162. A pretty ambiguity, 163. ‘Definiteness’ and saying what you 
really mean, 164. Argumentative trickery, 165. Sense VII, hasty, 165. 
A theory of the parable, 166. The virtues of triteness, 167. Hitlerism, 168. 

The Second Landing Stage. 

A summary of the main results up to this point. Gross confusions are 
prevalent as to immensely important but answerable questions, 169. 
They frustrate present teaching and imperil our civilization, 170. If 
English is the most difficult subject to teach, the less reason to leave it 
to nature, 170. The gap between theory and practice is bridged by study- 
ing it in school, 170. 

PART TWO: GRAMMAR 

Chapter Ten: WHAT IS GRAMMAR? 173 

The purposes of ‘Grammar’ need separation, 1 73. Their frustrating con- 
fusion masked today in the Dortrine of Usage, 174. The problem of 
Grammar should replace Grammar in school, 175. The use of the re- 
sentment against Grammar; Reasons for beginning with an exposure of 
grammatical absurdities, 176. An Aunt Sally or Coconut Shy, 178-183. 
The moral of the neglect of the setting, 183. Jonson on the liberal arts, 
183. What should not properly be called ‘a thing,’ 184. What are gram- 
marians trying to do? 184-195. ‘What 1 have written (that) I have 
written,’ 184. The uses of ‘misleading,’ 185-7, Assumptions behind ‘gram- 
matically correct,’ 187. Grammatical ‘definitions’ and reference to a pur- 
pose, 187-8. The purposes of Grammar; a short list of distinct purposes, 
189-90. The parallel ambiguity of ‘explanation,’ 190, The ‘How is the 
vnml used?’ ambiguity, 191, The grammatical method of substitution, 
ipi* Statements and Definitions, 193. Grammar as a supply of spedmen 
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for clarification, 194. Segregation of questions the pu{^ can^ 
not understand from those he can and must, 194-5' 

Chapter Eleven: BASIC ENGLISH IN THE STUDY OF IN- 
TERPRETATION .... 196 


An analytic instrument, 196. Pointing to things, actual and fictional, 
197. Expression of feeling, 198. A minimal set of key acts, 199. Preposi- 
tions as direction-words, 200. Probable misconceptions, 201. The priority 
of motor certainties, 202. The uses of Basic as training in interpretation, 
203. Exercises on the Basic words, 204. Some illusory fears, 209-11. 

Chapter Twelve: ELEMENTARY DIFFICULTII =5 IN READ- 
ING .... 212 

A third experiment discussed a passage of argumentative prose about 
Grammar, 212. The poverty of thought in the comments, 215. Complete 
failure to understand, 215. Contraction and dilation of attention, 216. 
Inability to watch two senses of a word, 217. Curriculum biulders, please 
note, 218. The commonest verbal disease, 219. The incursions of the 
other senses, 219. A more delicate point of interpretation, 220. What Dr 
Swift meant, 221-5. chance for immortality,’ 224- Ingredients of early 
Eighteenth Century linguistic theory, 224. Their merits as recognitions 
of a problem, 225. 

Chapter Thirteen: WHAT THOUGHT ABOUT LANGUAGE 
SHOULD NOT BE LIKE 226 

Current ideas on the regulation of language, 226. Rules and Genius, 
227. The social contract, cave-men and the Acad^mie fran9aise, 227-8. 
Laws, chemical, 228; and legal, 229. The need for a fresh start, 230. 
The deadening notion of usage, 230. Fruitful refiection must start from 
the multiplicity of the senses of Law, 231, and iu synonyms, 232. Which 
takes us back to the various purposes of grammar, 233. Instruction, de- 
scription and understanding, 233-4. Biological approaches, 234. More 
enlightened doctrine, 236. An absolute norm and an acute reader, 237. 

Chapter Fourteen: NATURAL CONNEXIONS OF SOUND 
AND SENSE 238 

Speaking by rote, 238. The radio, 239. The natur^ connexion between 
words and things, 240. Echoism, 241. ‘Expressiveness’ and root-forming 
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mori^ieines, 242. The alleged ‘resemblance’ between word and thing, 
243. Its derivation from other words sharing the morpheme, 243. A 
useful model of ‘illegitimate’ arguments, 243. The principle, ‘same ef- 
fect same cause,’ 244. Parallel cases, the footprint, 244. The diffusion 
argument, 245. The re-thinking process, 245-6. 

Chapter Fifteen: THE DCXITRINE OF USAGE .... 247 

Campbell’s paragraphs, under the microscope, 247. The ‘mesopotamian’ 
use of a word, 248. Argument as internal drama between senses and as 
the outcome of it, 248. ‘Law’ as ukase, 249. Senses of ‘fashion’ and 
‘ascertain,’ 249-50. What docs ‘business’ imply 250. The controversy 
entered, 251. The substitution of senses, 251. Parallels, 252, The great 
snare of language, 253. The confusion between a definition and a state- 
ment, 253. A consequence of the Usage Doctrine, 253. How far docs the 
Usage control go? 254. 

The general importance of the problem, 254. Definition or statement? 
255. Consequences of the division, 255. Advantages and disadvantages 
of having it both ways, 256. Argument a specialized employment to 
which language is not yet adapted, 256. Argument undesirable in over- 
complex matters, 257. Discoursive thought still logical when not, in 
practice, statable, 258. The critical point between fiuid and rigid lan- 
guage, 258. The effect of asking, ‘What docs this mean?’ 259. The par- 
alleling process, 259-63. The separation of words in writing, 260. The 
‘constant or no meaning’ rule in science, 260. The resolution of the 
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Introduction 


The teaching they gave to their pupils was ready but 
rough. For they used to suppose that they trained peo^ 
by imparting to them not the art but its products, as 
though anyone professing that he would impart a form 
of l^nowledge to obviate pain in the feet, were then not to 
teach a man the art of shoemailing, or the sources whence 
he can acquire anything of the l^ind, but were to present 
him with several pairs of shoes of all sorts: for he has 
helped him to meet his need, but has not imparted to him 
any art. amstotle, De Sophisticis Elenchis 


Less by design than from the nature, history and life of its subject, 
this treatise has grown into three parts which correspond roughly to 
ancient provinces of thought. Rhetoric, Grammar and Logic — the 
first three liberal Arts, the three ways to intelligence and a command 
of the mind that met in the Trivium, meet here again. And though 
each is for us today cumbered with much deadfall and much obsolete 
technical tackle which we must shift from the path, neither the gen- 
eral problem nor the plan of attack can be new. To orientate, to 
equip, to prepare, to encourage, to provoke, a mental traveller to 
advance by his own energies in whatever region may be his to 
explore; to make him think for himself and make him able to do so 
sanely and successfully, has always been the aim of a civilizing 
education. How to hand back the gains of the more experienced to 
the less experienced in the least hampering and most available form 
is the general problem. And, since language must be the medium, 
the three traditional modes of the study of language keep or renew 
their importance. They meet and mingle incessantly; they canno^ 
as we shall sec in detail, be separated without frustration, and 
separation has historically been the most frequent cause of failure. 
But still. Rhetoric, Grammar and Logic, if we set aside thdr 
repulsive terminologies and associations, are the headings under 
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which to arrange what the student we hojTC to help needs most to 
study. 

The prime obstacle in general education is a feeling of helplessness 
before the unintelligible. Every problem is new to the mind which 
first meets it and it is baffling until he can recognize in it something 
which he has met and dealt with already. The all important dif- 
ference between the mind which can clear itself by thought and the 
mind which remains bewildered and can proceed only by burying 
the difficulty in a formula — retained, at best, by mere rote memory — 
is in this power to recognize the new problem as, in part, an old 
conquest. Language, with its inexhaustible duplications (which here 
are duplicities), ceaselessly presents to us the old as though it were 
new, familiar ideas in novel disguises, understood distinctions as 
fresh opportunities for confusion, already assimilated combinations 
as unforeseeable conjunctions. The teacher meets with all this when- 
ever he reads anything which stretches his intelligence; the pupil 
meets with it all the time, and if he is being well taught he should 
be expecting it and enjoying the sense of increasing power that his 
progressive mastery of it can afford. For this growth in power 
is, fundamentally, the vitalizing incentive with which education 
builds. 

The beginner, in studying the most elementary matters, is doing 
nothing which is (or should be) for him any simpler than what we 
are doing when we try to follow a new and difficult author. And we 
can only help him in a fashion parallel to that in which we our- 
selves would wish to be helped or to help ourselves: that is, not by 
supplying the ‘right answer’ to the difficulty (with some unexamined 
criterion of right answers’) but by making clearer what the dif- 
ficulty itself was, so that when we meet it again we shall not have 
to remember the answer' but shall see what it must be from our 
understanding of the question. A learner at all stages learns — for 
serious purposes only in so far as he is a thinker, and the difficulties 
of thinking arc never new. We overcome them — in elementary 
mechanics, and in the Theory of Relativity, in learning to read 
words of one syllable and in reading Ulysses, alike — by taking 
account of them, by seeing what we are doing and setting aside 
cwfficr ^ngs which we should not be trying to do there. We solve 
them finally by discovering how much more simple the task was 
than we had hitherto supposed. 
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As language, in its multiplicity of modes, and our always incom- 
plete mastery of them, is the source of most of our preventable stulti- 
fications, so the study of how language works and fails is our great 
opportunity. 

With reason did Coleridge dilate upon ‘the advantages which 
language alone, at least which language with incomparably greater 
case and certainty than any other means, presents to the instructor 
of impressing modes of intellectual energy so constantly, so im- 
perceptibly ... as to secure in due time the formation of a second 
nature.’ Well did he urge his generation ‘to value earnestly and with 
a practical seriousness a means, already prepared for us by nature 
and society, of teaching the young mind to think well and wisely by 
the same unremembered process and with the same never forgotten 
results, as those by which it is taught to speak and converse.’ 
{Biographia Uteraria, II, p. 117.) We cannot think, as Coleridge 
thought, about language, without recognizing that he is not over- 
stating its powers. How to use them, how to develop the instructive 
possibilities of this universal switchboard, how, by investigating 
them, to improve, at the same time, our command of all the inter- 
connections of thought, non-verbal as well as verbal, is our problem. 
We are better placed for this than Coleridge’s contemporaries were, 
because we have come to see still more clearly how central the fact 
of language is. 

The unintelligibility of a problem may sometimes be due to lack 
of special experience, but most often it is due to the language in 
which the problem comes to us — or to our lack of experience with 
such language, or with the ways of language as such. As Sayce said, 
in his Introduction to the Science of Language, p. 337, ‘If we are 
suddenly brought into contact with experts in a subject we have 
not studied, or dip into a book on an unfamiliar branch of knowl- 
edge, we seem to be listening to the meaningless sounds of a foreign 
tongue. The words used may not be technical words; but familiar 
words and expressions will bear senses and suggest ideas to those 
who use them which they will not bear to us.’ From this situadon 
there are two escapes. Acquaintance with the special topic, and, 
which is more widely useful, a general readiness to expect words 
to change their senses with their contexts, together with an apdtude 
for divining their probable meanings even in unfamilia r fi Hds . And 
this last, which involves intelligence in its highest form, comes only 
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from reflection upon our experience with language in fields with 
which we are already familiar. 

To suppose that this necessary experience can be gained by mere 
practice with language, without reflective study of it, is an error 
which recurrently dominates education. Every great persistent error 
is perhaps a mode of escape from worse errors, and here, doubtless, 
a bitter lesson, from the futility of those studies in grammar and 
logic which used to be inflicted upon the helpless pupil, is behind the 
widespread current opinion that it is better just to make the pupil 
read and write as much as possible rather than to waste his time so. 
Better no studies at all of the theory of language than these. It may 
be so. I am not sure, though, that the results obtained by even the 
dreariest early 19th Century drillings in parsing and the syllogism 
did not compare favourably with current output. But the compari- 
son is not fair. There were, for one thing, fewer pupils. Setting this 
aside, however, we can see that these now obsolete forms of language 
study, if they sometimes did some incidental good, flagrantly vio- 
lated the first principle of education — the principle of intelligibility 
which I have begun by stressing. 

We may recall how even a Milton complained that the Universities 
presented to ‘unlearned novices, at their first coming, the most intel- 
lective abstracts of Logic and Metaphysics.’ 

In place of insight into language they put subservience to rules — 
to rules which could not appear to the learner as anything but 
inexplicable arbitrary impositions from without. The Rules of Gram- 
mar and of Logic and of Good Usage were nothing but Orders, 
Commands laid down to be obeyed, utterly mysterious and incom- 
prehensible both as to their origin and their justification. As such 
they were an outrage to every mind which realized — as every mind, 
however young, realizes when it is awake — that it must be its own 
keeper. 

‘It is not only possible, but necessary,’ wrote that most enlightened 
of the post-Renaissance reformers, Charles Hoole, in his New Dis- 
covery of the Old Art of Teaching School, ‘to make children under- 
stand their tasks, from their very first entrance into learning; seeing 
that they must everyone bear his own burden, and not rely upon 
their fellows altogether.’ 

It is no part of these proposals that anything at all resembling the 
traditional Grammar or Logic should be reintroduced into educa- 
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tion. Nothing in the theory of the uses of language should be ad- 
mitted which cannot, as it is admitted, be made satisfyingly intelU- 
giblc. I hope to show however that it is possible, even un<^ this re- 
striction, to include much more of the supposedly recondite parts of 
the subject than most modern educationists have imagined. 

These problems: as to why we may say one thing but not another, 
why one word or phrase is ‘right’ and another ‘wrong,’ why one 
‘reason’ is fitter than another, have an absorbing interest, even for 
very young minds, an interest which none of the usual methods 
for damping it quite succeed in extinguishing. Granted that thte 
Logic, Grammar and Rhetoric of the Manuals can go near to put- 
ting it out and can frighten all but the most obstinate intelligences 
from free speculation on these matters (and most others) for the 
rest of their lives, this is not the fault of the problems but the 
fashion in which inquiry into them is discouraged. The speculative 
interest — which is thought at work on its own most urgent needs — 
is often far stronger in the pupil than in the teacher, who cannoc 
afford to be too patently out of his depth. But thought in this figure 
is just swimming. I shall have much more than enough to say in 
what follows about the gross evasions of the most interesting issues 
in the theory of the use of language which make up so large a part 
of current Manuals of Composition and Rhetoric and of more 
ambitious discussions of Prose Style. The disconnected dogmas and 
mystifying assumptions with which they parry questions which 
every alert mind /ee/r — if it docs not formulate them — create seh- 
distrust, as well as dishonesty, in the pupil; whence the stupidity, 
whether it shows itself in mere inertia or in self-assertive and con- 
fident parroting, which drives the teacher to distraction or to a 
reconsideration of his technique. 

There can be no pretence, of course, that how language works 
can be fully explained. And there is much to be said for insisring 
early that in this as in everything else we have to start from as well 
as work towards the unintelligible. Evidendy we cannot understand 
our foundations in anything; nor can we fly outside the Universe. 
We must accept our fundamental facts as unexplained, and we never 
reach a view which docs not generate new questions. 

‘In wonder, said Aristotle, does philosophy begin; and in astound- 
ment, said Plato, docs it culminate.’ For philosophy it docs no harm 
here to substitute ‘thought.’ Thought aix>ut language keq» 
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limits constantly present to us; and there is nothing paralyzing about 
that kind of unintclligibiliiy. An aeroplane must have a base as well 
as a ceiling. What is paralyzing is the frequent occurrence in our 
minds of unsuspected pockets of another kind of unintcUigibility. 
Our thought is riddled with unnecessary vacancies where problems, 
which we could and should have thought through, have been en- 
cased, unexplored, in a phrase. Thereafter, since argument is very 
largely, and rightly, an exchanging and substitution of phrases, all 
kinds of confusion and distortion are made possible, and, as my 
protocols will show, they do not fail to occur. 

These blank and treacherous pockets of incomprehension must 
occur in proportion as we leave important and life-bringing ques- 
tions unconsidcred, or seal them with a fraudulently conclusive 
‘answer.’ And the most important and most generally vitalizing of 
all questions arc those which concern language. They are needed, 
not only for this particular problem or that, but for the reasonable 
conduct and discipline of all thinking. All instruction through words 
is, of course, a process of answering such questions more or less 
indirectly. Whether we arc talking about words and their meanings 
or merely with them, we are finding our way through an endless 
scries of alternatives between meanings. We may choose so quickly 
that the other possibilities never come into clear consciousness, but 
it is a disastrous error of over-simplification to suppose that we arc 
not choosing, or that there arc no alternatives balancing against one 
another in our interpretation. Fast or slow, thought, in this sense, is 
questioning. We may, and usually do, restrict the term ‘question’ to 
the slower cases where the choice would be undecided without a 
supporting rally of further considerations. But whether the process 
is swift or leisurely, implicit and summary or explicit and discursive, 
our interpretation is never a mere taking up of an isolated self- 
complete and single meaning. For the meaning is itself a process of 
growth and the outcome of a balance between possibilities of being. 

This, however, is a doctrine to be discussed in detail and with 
examples. I shall be doing so, at intervals, throughout. Here the 
point is comparatively simple, that the ordinary answering of such 
merely local questions about language as all use of language entails, 
is not enough. By answering, say, sixty specific problems in the use 
of language that happen to be parallel, we shall not have made it 
easier to answer a sixty-first parallel problem unless the respects in 
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which the problems are parallel have been refleaed upon. Unless, 
that is, we have replaced ^e specific problems by a general problem. 
But the general problem must not merely replace them in space and 
time; it must genuinely represent, embody, offer them again, it must 
be a natural outgrowth and development from them. In understand- 
ing it we must know that we are understanding them also and sec 
how we arc doing this. Here, as we all recognize with sorrow, is the 
difficulty; and near it opens the gate to that Paradise of Teachers 
which notoriously so much resembles the Paradise of Fools. So easy 
is it to put general views in the place of particular perceptions — 
without the one having, necessarily, any effective connection what- 
ever with the other. How to generalize, as opposed to how to 
learn general formulas, how to pass from a momentary triumph 
over a particular language-problem back to a perception (rf the 
problem in itself rather than of its answer, and so to achieve the 
power to recognize and meet (though not necessarily to classify) 
the problem again when it rises in a new instance, that is our prob- 
lem here — and, I insist, not a whit more difficult essentially than the 
schoolboy’s task in seeing what sort of a sum he has been set and 
how he is to tackle it. 

The way to the generalizing power, or better, to the general 
insight that we seek, docs not lie through classification or a listing 
of uniformities. This is another grand traditional error. Catalogues 
of predicaments and arguments, of typical fallacies with repre- 
sentative examples, tables of grammatical constructions with their 
appropriate breaches, classifications of tropes and modes and genres 
— these may have done some good; but time and effort have ^own 
often enough that they will not give us what we want. They look 
like the fumbling first steps of young sciences: what we want is the 
further development of what is already an advanced art, the art of 
intellectual discernment. For this reason — and here I am probably 
turning my blows from dead donkeys to a Uve enough lion— educa- 
tional psychology is not what we want. That, too, is still a toddling 
infant science and our ordinary tact and skill and common sense 
are far in advance of the utmost reach of its present purview. I 
would not (and could not if I would) discourage the labours o£ 
those who are enquiring methodically, in the psychological labora- 
tories, into the learning process, into memorization, the conditions 
of retention and undistorted recall, into I.Q.S and other factors, and 
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traiutemces of ability; into typology, needs, motivation and the rest. 
May they succeed beyond all expectations— but would they even 
then have found out anything which for practical purposes (as apart 
from theoretical interest) would add to our present powers? I wish 
I could hope so. What I have seen of this work makes me think 
that it will yield increasingly exact but increasingly abstract state- 
ments of laws with whose general form we are already sufficiently 
acquainted to be able to use them in practice, though we need not 
necessarily be able to state them. That these refinements will have 
much direct bearing upon teaching I doubt. Refinements in the 
Theory of Gravitation make no difference whatever to the way we 
throw stones. The sort of psychological laws we use in teaching are 
like the physical laws we use in playing baseball; if we knew them 
more precisely we still would not use the refinements. The com- 
plexity of the conditions would make the attempt unprofitable. 
Theoretically, on the other hand, it may happen — I believe it is 
happening — that exact experiment and abstract reflection, in that 
branch of biology which we call psychology and in its other 
branches, may make immense changes in our whole conception of 
education. The changed conception may well change our aim but 
wc should still try to attain that aim by ways that we know about 
already — that we know about, at least, when wc wake up to ask 
ourselves what we are doing. 

To put this, possibly ungracious, point briefly: Our errors in 
teaching technique can be corrected more easily, and more safely, I 
believe, from our own awareness of how wc ourselves learn and 
think, than from the recommendations of educational psychology, 
which at present only confirm some parts of common knowledge. 
And where, as with some work on intelligence-testing, psychology 
offers to correct this vaguer common knowledge, difficult and un- 
settled matters of interpretation enter. The psychology and the com- 
mon knowledge may not be judging the same things. There is there- 
fore danger in attempting to make practical immediate use of psy- 
chological findings , — z danger that was illustrated in the days when 
the mental testers laid simple uncritical stress upon the speed with 
which tasks could be performed, as though problems could be identi- 
fied merely through their formulation in a supposed standard context. 

I have touched here upon educational psychology for three reasons. 
To explain why in what follows I shall be attempting no direa 
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applications from it. Secondly, because it has recently had an in- 
creasing place in the training and studies of teachers, and I believe 
that they could learn whatever they learn from it that will be useful 
to them as teachers much more easily without it, and their time is 
badly needed for other studies and /or reflection. Thirdly, because 
the replacement of insight into the learning process by a rote ac- 
quaintance with the jargon of the subject and its typical formulations 
is such an excellent example of the disease of abstractionism with 
which the whole undertaking is perennially afflicted. I know no 
sadder or more disheartening reading than some of the educational 
theory which leans upon psychology — unless perhaps the dreary 
pages of those masters of Rhetoric who thought themselves perfectly 
acquainted with the subject when they had learnt only to name 
some of its tools. 

The direction then in which an enhancement of general intel- 
ligence and understanding must be sought is not in any introduction 
of ‘intellective abstracts,’ whether of Educational Psychology or of 
Rhetoric or of Logic or of Grammar, or of any other section of 
Pedagogy, into teaching. The history of the subject shows how great 
the danger of such blundering is. Wc may compare the odd fashion 
in which Prosody, Philology, and Phonetics, for example, followed 
Grammar in climbing from the humble handmaid station they orig- 
inally held. They came to rival, and sometimes to dominate, the 
literature in the enjoyment of which they were to assist. Back to 
their combs (or, if they are haughty, out among the sciences) with 
them all! And so too with the study of interpretation if it pretends 
to set itself up as a rival to the general practice of understanding 
and distracts the student from his work — which is to interpret, not 
to discourse on interpretation. 

So, in what follows, I beg that the theoretical expatiations on in- 
terpretation, its assumptions, its conditions and its risks, be not 
confused with the practical exercises designed to improve students 
in their performance. I shall be analyzing and attempting to diag- 
nose hundreds of representative misinterpretations; but I do not 
propose that such anatomizings should be imposed in teaching, — 
though they should be induced in our pupils’ minds. If they were 
imposed in instruction, that fact would confess that the right plan 
had not been found. Our aim, to take the obvious examples, is not 
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to produce Logicians, or Grammarians, but sound thinkers and 
clear writers, a different thing aito^ther. 

But subject to this caution — which is appallingly easy to forget— 
a training in Rhetoric, Grammar and Logic, as Arts not as sciences, 
a training which is at present almost entirely lacking in the cur- 
riculum, is what is most needed. It may especially take the place of 
much of the unchecked perusal (see p. 218) and undirected scrib- 
bling in which time is now spent. To expect those to write who have 
devdoped no power either to read or to think is both foolish and 
crueL It is, at best, only encouraging a malady to which we are all 
too prone. To quote an unpublished note that Coleridge wrote in 
the margin of an essay by Southey, ‘The Pen is the tongue of a 
systematic dream — a Somniloquist. The sunshine comparative power, 
the distinct contra-distinguishing judgment of Realities as other than 
Thoughts is suspended! — During this state of continuous, not single- 
mindedness, but one-rii/e-mindedness, writing is a manual somnam- 
bulism — the somnial magic superinduced on, without suspending, 
the active powers of the mind.’ But the business of a teacher is to 
awaken, to bring ‘the sunshine comparative power’ out of its clouds 
of dream, to stir his pupil into distinguishing between thought and 
fancy, into caring seriously whether he understands what he reads 
and says or not. We have to help him to know when he has under- 
stood and when he has not, and to prepare him, when he has not, 
to face and defeat the unintelligible with his own awakened intel- 
ligence. 


I will briefly sketch the contents of the main divisions of my 
subject, with some of their interrelations, adding some defensive 
indications of how I shall not be treating them. 

Rhetoric*! take to be ‘the art by which discourse is adapted to its 
end.’ This makes it very inclusive. What should be among its topics 
may be seen from the contents of George Campbell’s The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1823), a book which deserves more attention than it is 
likely ever again to receive. After a chapter on ‘The Relation which 
Eloquence bears to Logic and Grammar,’ he goes on to ‘The dif- 
ferent sources of Evidence,’ dividing them into ‘Intuitive Evidence-^ 
It&thematical axioms, Consciousness and Common Sense’ — and 
"Deductive Evidence ' — subdivided elaborately into scientific and 
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moral, and treating of no less matters than ‘the nature and origin 
of experience,’ ‘Analogy,* and ‘Calculations of Chances.’ Soon after 
comes a chapter, ‘Of the Consideration which the Speaker ought to 
have of the Hearers as Men in general’ — which should favour nacrcy. 
Later come ‘Of Perspicuity’ and ‘The Obscure,’ — ‘from using the 
same word in different senses,’ ‘from too artificial a structure of the 
Sentence,’ ‘from Technical Terms;’ ‘The Double Meaning’ — ^‘Equivo- 
cation,’ ‘Ambiguity;’ ‘The Unintelligible’ — ‘from Confusion of 
Thought,’ ‘from Affectation of Excellence,’ and ‘from Want erf 
Meaning.’ Then a chapter with the fine title, ‘What is the cause 
that nonsense so often escapes being detected, both by the writer 
and by the reader?’ This he treats with a dissertation on ‘The 
Nature and Power of Signs’ which leads him on to ‘The extensive 
Usefulness of Perspicuity.’ 

Campbell docs not fulfil this programme, which indeed almost 
comprises all we need to know; but he does lift the subject into a 
light in which its central position in educadon can be fairly seen. 
Later Manuals by trying to dodge the difficuldcs (which are its 
value) have degraded it. 

The most general task of the Art would be to distinguish the 
different sorts of ends, or aims, for which we use language, to 
teach how to pursue them separately and how to reconcile their 
diverse claims when, as is usual, the use of language is mixed. That 
our uses of language can be divided under several different main 
heads, no one will doubt; though just which divisions are the most 
illuminating and convenient in teaching may be a puzzling matter. 
This is that question of ‘the classification of the Language Func- 
tions’ which makes a brief and unsatisfactory appearance among 
the preliminaries of many works on general linguistic. 

How many things does language do? It is possible to make a 
very baffling tangle (Stern, for example, in his valuable Meaning 
and Change of Meaning, docs so) out of the different answers; that 
it records or communicates thought, expresses mental processes, 
symbolizes states of affairs, promotes human co-operation, and so on. 
‘The interrelations of the functions arc not known in detail,’ 
observes Stern, p. 21. They cannot, of course, be known, until the 
functions themselves have been more clearly determined and dis- 
tinguished. Which we take to be fundamental and how we arrange 
the others, are not matters to be settled until we have decided why 
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we are distinguishing them, for what purposes. This first language 
[N’oblem, like a hundred later ones, is apt to be stated in a way 
which from the start prevents any progress. Language has infinite 
uses, and which main categories we introduce to facilitate study 
of these infinite uses, depends upon the proposed scope and aim of 
our study. The psychologist, the jurist, the social historian, the 
logician, the lexicographer, the semanticist tracing the history of 
sense changes, the critic, and the pedagogue will use different 
principles of classification. The apple grower establishes grades 
among his fruit for marketing purposes which arc of no significance 
whatever to the plant physiologist. 

For our purposes the last thing we wish to do (literally the last 
thing) is to introduce a classification to be taught and relied on. 
To introduce one too early would interfere with one of the most 
healthy exercises that the student can indulge in. As we shall see, 
it is easy to offer him passages in a way which will force him to 
work out for himself some of the implications of the perception that 
a plain neutral statement of fact is in some way different from an 
appeal to passion. To start out, in teaching, from a division between, 
say, 

(1) pure scientific imp>ersonal or neutral statement, and 

(2) emotive utterance which expresses and evokes states of feel- 
ing, is a good way of helping him to encyst, and so to dodge or hide 
from himself, just the very things whose differences and connections 
he should be puzzling over. I mention this here as another example 
of the danger, throughout the subject, of supposing that instruction 
in linguistic theory (whether Rhetorical, Logical or Grammatical) 
can replace insight into, self-discovery of and thus understanding of, 
the matters with which it is concerned. (If I insist too often upon 
this, the fault will be readily forgiven me by those who realize 
what a new world that would be in which there was no need 
especially to remind ourselves of this failing!) 

The general task of Rhetoric is to give, not by dogmatic formula 
but by exercise in comparisons, an insight into the different modes 
of speech and their exchanges and disguises. The chief divisions 
of these general fields for comparison may be; statement, full and 
explicit, or condensed (by abstraction, ambiguity or implication, the 
hint, the aposiopesis) ; statement literal or direct, and indirect (by 
metaphor, simile, comparison, parallel etc.); suasion, open (from 
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appeal to cajolery) or concealed (either as mere statement or as 
mere ornament) and so on. 

But we should do little good by explaining this, even with ex- 
amples. All our pupils know it already. What they do not know is 
how to distinguish and meet the varying modes of language in 
practice. The theory of the divisions is only useful when it comes 
in later to aid them in noticing explicitly what they are already 
doing — for good or ill. 

The more special problems of Rhetoric have to do with the Figures 
of Speech — about which current theory is oddly out of date, and 
our practice most deceiving. Experiments with figures easily awaken 
a raging curiosity which, if it is suitably fed and not choked with 
formulas, can cut deep and spread wide. Well led, it should be able 
to fertilize almost any topic, redeeming it from the status of desert 
to be crossed to that of region to be cultivated. 

Some figures of speech can be translated into relatively non- 
figurativc language with ease, others only with difficulty and some 
perhaps not at all. Such translation exercises (if used with discre- 
tion; they can be paralyzing) are an invaluable device for redirect- 
ing attention to what is being said and how it is being understood. 
They lead naturally and insensibly into Logic. I might equally say 
that Logic, for our purposes, is just a more thorough inquiry into 
these translations. For example, if we try to say what is said in one 
metaphor by means of another metaphor (e.g. try replacing the 
water-figure at the end of the last paragraph by a fire or light-figure) 
we find ourselves really studying in the most practical and immedi- 
ate way the process of abstraction itself. And to ask whether or not a 
parallel, e.g. 

Meaning is an arrow which reaches its mark when least encum- 
bered with feathers 

really supports the view it is introduced to state, or whether it 
weakens it unnecessarily, is a better exercise in argument than any 
that formal instruction in the syllogism provides. (See Appendix.) 
Generalization is systematic abbreviated parallelling, and choice 
among similes or metaphors is chiefly a matter of rapid recognition 
of likes and discrimination between unlikes. Mathematics and the 
sciences, so often praised, and rightly, for the training in Logic they 
provide, are the leisurely, analyzed, explicitly recorded, develop- 
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meats o£ the very same processes that, well or ill, operate in the 
main mode of metaphor. 

For all thought is sorting, and we can think of nothing without 
taking it as of a sort. Logic is the Art or discipline of managing 
our sortings and it is of litde use to study it only in an abstract 
science, if we have no command over the play of metaphor where 
logic should most intimately steer our thought. The logic required 
is of course subtler than that needed in a prepared abstract science, 
but if this is our peril it is at the same time our hope of remedy. 
Sentimental folk who ‘like to think’ that the figures of speech 
(being ‘imaginative,’ sometimes) are beyond the reach of logic, 
may consider again what they arc saying. They have probably some 
view of logic which makes it less than ‘the ethics of thinking,’ ' a 
principle of order upon which all good life, including all imaginative 
life, depends. 

Rhetoric, then, leads naturally into Logic. But where does Gram- 
mar come in? Being, for our purposes, nothing but the study of the 
cooperation of words with one another in their contexts, it comes in 
everywhere. But Grammar is notoriously the subject in which it is 
hardest to remember what we are studying, in which a focus upon 
detail most blurs the background and the formation of opinion 
most occults the very assumptions which set the local problem. 
Nowhere more than in Grammar are utterly diverse inquiries likely 
to be mistaken for one another, and the right task be abandoned 
for others which arc irrelevant though identical in their verbal 
formulation. These are reasons for despair of Grammar, as an edu- 
cational discipline, if we do not recognize and deal with them in 
teaching. Recognized frankly and entered into carefully, they arc, 
for this very reason, an irreplaceable opportunity for promoting in- 
sight, by natural development, into the key secrets of the use of 
language. The resentment, too, which all good minds feel against 
the futilities, unintelligible dogmas, and arbitrary rulings of so much 
traditional grammatical teaching is a useful handle. 

A good way to arouse a lively interest in Grammar is to begin 

^ C. S. Pcircc. ‘Logic b the ethics of thinking in the sense that ethics is the 
bringing to bear of self-control for the purpose of realising our desires,’ This may 
seem a catch-phrase unless we see how deeply Peirce, the founder of pragmatism 
and, at the sme time, one of the main inspirers of modern, antipragmatist, formal 
Logic, meant hu phrase to be taken. 
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with specimens of the outrages of past grammarians, inviting and 
guiding some attempts to explain how such absurdities coiild ever 
have come about. What were they trying to do and what did they 
think they were doing? From this we may pass to a separation <k 
the diderent kinds of inquiries which may masquerade as Grammar 
by using a common apparatus of questions; and thence to an under- 
standing of the control of the setting upon interpretation. These 
are not difficult steps, though in an abstract exposition they would 
seem an intolerably confusing and recondite affair. So an anatomical 
description apart from suitable sections and preparations to consult 
will seem beyond the wit of man to follow. 

With suitable examples by which to display these divergent inter- 
ests and their contexts in operation, we can exploit a natural skill 
in interpretation that is as common as the developed capacity for 
sustained meditation in abstract terms is rare. More perhaps with 
Grammar than even with any other branch of teaching, we have 
to distinguish between ability to see the point in the actual (which 
is all that we wish to develop) and ability to describe it in the 
abstract — a gift hitherto of no great service even to professional 
grammarians. 

These, of course, are sentiments that all, including the worst 
culprits in the history of Grammar, would applaud. ‘Don’t bother 
the boys with the reasons! Give them rAe ru/es, with examples, and 
make them learn them and apply them!’ — that is the recipe they 
would derive from them and tAaf is the plausible program against 
which I most wish to protest. For it exploits a perilous equivocation 
in the sense of RuJes (with Law, Order, and its other partial 
synonyms) which goes right through every branch of language 
study; and will be found, in fact, dominating the most fundamental 
issues in biology. It may seem a far cry from the elementary teach- 
ing of Grammar to the problem of the constitutive laws of develop- 
ment of an organism (and the free-will, determinism, vitalism, 
mechanism, cross-purposed controversy); but when we learn any- 
thing we are quite obviously exemplifying biologic laws. How we 
suppose we learn, then (and thus how we propose to teach), is 
not independent of our theories, or assumptions, as to the process 
of growth and the laws of development. And though there is learn- 
ing which may be regarded as a mere yielding to repetitive pressure 
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from without, a mere moulding by an external law, which comes 
to m as a dark rule, still the learning that is fruitful — in such a 
matter as the development of the most highly organized of man’s 
activities, the control of his thought through language — is better 
treated as growth from within; and that feels, as we make it, like 
insight. It feels not like an alien dark compulsion but like an en- 
lightening discovery of our own making. The only rules in intel- 
lectual discipline that a teacher may willingly make use of arc 
records of the pupil’s own helpful self-determinations. 

These, which arc today the commonplaces of pedagogy in other 
subjects, are, for reasons upon which it is very profitable to speculate, 
sdll usually ignored in language study. We still here attempt to 
impose the forms upon the matter instead of encouraging the matter 
to develop for itself its appropriate forms. And the ‘matter’ is here 
just that activity of self-discovering thought, which of all activities 
least deserves to be so distrustfully and disdainfully treated. 

For, as a prime guiding principle, we have to remember that here, 
as in all teaching but more so, all that we can do is to provide 
opportunities for an extension and refinement of skills which are 
inexplicably, unimaginably and all-but-triumphantly, successful al- 
ready. In the Confucian Chung Yung the clue to the self<ompleting 
growth of the mind is given in the aphorism: 

In hewing an axe handle, in hewing an axe handle, the model for 

it is in our hand. (XIII, 2 — Sec Practical Criticism, p. 284.) 

So here in this instance of language-study, the pupil, however stupid 
and inert he may seem, has already somehow learnt to talk, which 
is much more than we could teach him to do if he did not do it for 
himself! He comes to us with these uncanny powers already highly 
devebped, and we have only, if we can, to help him to develop 
them a litdc further. 

That, at present, we so often do no more than put unnecessary 
obstacles in his way is explained largely by our own unhappy 
histories. They are mostly the obstacles we encountered ourselves 
and did not really overcome as often as we may later suppose. But 
it would be painful to dwell upon this. A contributory cause is the 
influence, on the study of the native language, of procedures that 
should bebng only to the quite different business of learning a 
foreign language. We do not enough realize what an artificial 
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operation the grafting of a foreign language on a mind by systematic 
teaching is. Historically, Grammar has very largely developed as 
an aid in this violent grafting process. As such its schematizations 
are of no direct service in increasing our command over our own 
language. 




Part One: RHETORIC 


The end or scope of philosophy is, that we may ma\e use 
to our benefit of effects formerly seen; or that, by the ap- 
plication of bodies to one another, we may produce the 
li^e effects of those we conceive in our mind, as far forth 
as matter, strength and industry will permit, for the com- 
modity of human life. For the inward glory and triumph 
of mind that a man may have for the mastery of some 
difficult and doubtful matter, or for the discovery of some 
hidden truth, ts not worth so much pains as the study of 
Philosophy requires; nor need any man care much to 
teach another what he \nows himself, if he thin^ that 
will be the only benefit of his labour. The end of knowl- 
edge is power; and the use of theorems {which, among 
geometricians, serve for the finding out of properties) is 
for the construction of problems; and, lastly, the scope of 
all speculation is the performance of some action, or thing 
to be done. 

THOMA5 HOBBES, The Elements of Philosophy 




Chapter One: Simple Sense 


The light got from the opposite arguings of men of parts, 
showing the different sides of things, and their various 
aspects and probabilities, would be quite lost, if everyone 
were obliged to say after the speal^er. locks' 

The comments with which I am illustrating this discussion were 
supplied by the audience at my course of Lectures at Cambridge in 
1935. The tide of the course was Practical Criticism, Prose, and 
some 200 on an average attended. I have no means of knowing just 
what subjects they were officially reading, or what their standing 
was in the University. Perhaps half of them were reading for the 
English Tripos; but there must have been as many who were work- 
ing in other subjects. Men preponderated to a degree which sur- 
prised me. At some lectures there were four men for every woman. 
1 suspect that had the subject been poetry this would have been 
otherwise. 

No pressure from supervisors or any expectation that the course 
would be academically useful brought them. The lectures occurred 
at 9.0 aan. in the uncomfortable Lent Term three times a week. 
For some weeks the numbers increased and then with the turn of 
the Term there was a not unexpected drop. This corresponded 
roughly with my passage from Grammar to Logic, but may have 
meant no more than that they tired. A contributing cause must have 
been that I grew tired too. The mass of protocols supplied was at 
times overwhelming. 

I see no reason to doubt that this audience represented — ^favour- 
ably — the general level of ability among those reading for Honours 
at the University. I shall not be concerned here, save incidentally, 
with the disturbing reflections which this assumption may give rise 
to in connection with some of the protocols I shall cite. But this 
moral may be drawn without fear: that if such a direct attack as 
was here attempted were even in a slight degree a remedy for the 
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intdlectual habits it revealed, room can well be made for it in any 
curriculum. These habits must make worthless a vast amount of the 
industry lavished on all subjects which presuppose at least a mod' 
crate reading ability. I shall offer evidence, in plenty, that passages of 
ordinary everyday prose of no unusual difficulty whatever, needing 
no special information or training or any experience which is not 
commonly assumed to be inevitable, were wildly and inexplicably 
misread, not by a few stray souls from India who may have been in 
the audience, but by so many seemingly qualified persons that we 
can assume no one to be exempt from such aberrations. 

The conditions, of course, under which the protocols were written 
need to be carefully considered. I issued the passages upon which 
comments were invited at the beginning of the hour, after a few, 
usually very few, remarks indicating the sort of discussion I hoped 
for. The time allowed varied from 20 minutes to as much sometimes 
as 45 minutes. So far as possible the examination mood was dis- 
couraged. The writers were anonymous, free to write or not as they 
pleased, no marks were to be awarded and as much informality as 
so large a crowd permitted was maintained. I could observe from 
my desk a little quiet whispered consultation and collaboration here 
and there, and could follow the general progress of the work. There 
was no frenzied scribbling against time and no strain beyond the 
normal tension of meditation. Not until a large majority seemed to 
have satisfied themselves that they had said what they found to say 
did I apply a closure and take up again my share of what was felt, 
I believe, to be a co^jperative inquiry. 

This absence of hurry and of the task-slave’s mood should be 
stressed. It very much affects what may be inferred from the proto- 
cols. In general it would be absurd, and we should be showing our- 
selves stupidly blind to the complexities of the situation, if we con- 
cluded from stray sentences in a protocol, which seem to have noth- 
ing whatever to do with anything that can legitimately be taken to 
be in the passage commented upon, that the writer had really been 
as erratic in his reading as his sentences suggest. People called upon 
in a hurry to say something, must not rashly be supposed to have 
really meant what they said. Only when we are so fortunate as to 
have been able to think before we speak or write are we strictly 
chargeable with what we say. And it would be ridiculous, and a 
waste of everyone’s time, to consider closely, as a product of erratic 
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thinking, what is merely a train of word-works going oS at random 
against a background of blank obfuscation. But here time for reflec- 
tion, for re-reading, and for correction was afforded, and, to the 
best of my observation, was used by almost all for this purpose. 

As the basis for the first experiment I chose two passages from 
Mr Biaggini’s English in Australia, pp. 45-7 and 59-60, an admirable 
book in general and a highly relevant document in this inquiry. 
I had and have some hesitation in using this passage here. It is a 
page at which Mr Biaggini’s passionate concern for standards of 
judgment has, I believe, betrayed him, and as such it may give a 
misleading impression of his work as a whole. But, as a slip of the 
kind that every teacher and every critic must expect to make, I felt 
that its educative possibilities were too great to be forgone, and I 
hope that he will forgive me for lending it such accidental prom- 
inence. 
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EXERCISE ONE 

Read the following and comment on the second passage as a 
criticism of the first. 

‘Love! Love! Love! How beauteous the very word! Not carnal love 
but the divine presence. What is Love? It is the rainbow that stands 
out, in all its glorious many-coloured hues, illuminating and making 
glad again the dark clouds of life. It is the morning and the evening 
star, that in glad refulgence, there on the awed horizon, call Nature’s 
hearts to an uplifted rejoicing in God’s marvellous firmament! Round 
about the cradle of the babe, sleeping so quietly while o’er him hangs 
in almost agonized adoration his loving mother, shines the miracle of 
Love, and at the last sad end comforting the hearts that bear its 
immortal permanence, round even the quiet tomb, shines Love. 

‘Oh, do you not sometimes hear, stealing o’er the plains at dawn, 
coming as it were from some far distant secret place, a sound of 
melody? When listening to Holy Music do you not seem sometimes 
to catch the distant rusde of the wings of cherubim? And what is 
music, lovdy, lovely music, what is fair melody? Ah, music, ’tis the 
voice of Love! Ah, ’tis the magician that makes right royal kings out 
of plain folks like us! ’Tis the perfume of the wondrous flower, ’tis 
the strength of the athlete, strong and mighty to endure ’mid the 
heat and dust of the valorous conquest. Ah, Love, Love, Love! With- 
out it we are less than beasts; with it, earth is heaven and we are as 
the gods!’ 
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To save students from being bamboozled by specious writers, I 
make it a point to tell them to examine the simple sense of what is 
stated in a passage, as those of them without original sensibility and 
a sense of logic live in a world as full of pitfalls as Christian himself 
did; and how easily they are deceived is apparent from the evidence. 

Those that applied the instruction here would have discovered some 
remarkable things. Love, for example, is no less than five incompatible 
things — a rainbow, the morning star, the evening star, a miracle 
which shines around the cradle of the babe, and something which 
shines round the quiet tomb. Music is equally remarkable, although 
it is only four in one — the voice of love, a magician who makes 
humble people kings, the perfume of the flower, and the strength of 
the athlete. Worse nonsense than this is difficult to conceive; it is 
much as if one argued that a motoror was a bag of potatoes, a 
hollyhock, a flying cloud, and the sound of the sea. I should apologize, 
perhaps, for treating inanity so seriously, but my chief purpose in this 
book is to demonstrate rather than to express unsupported opinion; 
and, if we are to know how the masses (rich and poor) think, we 
have to realize that a statement to the effect that love and music are 
both several incompatible things is what, to many, and perhaps the 
majority of people, passes for a satisfactory statement. 
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The first two paragraphs arc a passage from Elmer Gantry in 
which Mr Sinclair Lewis is caricaturing Gantry’s fiorid appeal and 
unscrupulous emotionality. Then comes Mr Biaggini’s comment on 
it, written in the heat of his discovery that Gantry, set as a test in 
discrimination, was still capable of winning the allegiance of his 
pupils. 

For my purposes the main reasons for choosing these two passages 
to open the course were as follows. They would, I hoped, without 
any prompting, raise the general question of the kinds of ends in 
discourse (the divisions of the language functions) in a wide and 
searching fashion; and show what current opinion is upon this, and 
what current assumptions can do with it. Secondly, they would do 
the same with a wide variety of prejudices and commonplaces about 
metaphor. Thirdly, a problem in critical justice — even for the worst 
criminals — was offered which might, I thought, suggest both the 
difficulty of, and the need for, dispassionate reflection and perhaps 
serve later as a convenient reminder. Fourthly, I followed a theory 
that the best way to set our minds to work on critical questions is 
to give them a passage and a comment upon it together — not a mere 
bare specimen of writing by itself. This is the natural, the conversa- 
tional, cue for discussion. It is a more complex cue — which does 
not mean that it will be harder to interpret — and it is more provok- 
ing. These advantages have long been recognized in the questions 
set in examinations such as the English Tripos, which do not ask a 
‘plain question’ but offer some critic’s opinion for application and 
ccHiunent. By so doing we overcome, in part, that blank negative 
feeling of limidess freedom, with no obvious starting points, which 
is the source of so many vagaries. We can also sometimes enlist the 
aid of that hunter’s impulse which is such a dangerous drive, as a 
rule, in criticism, and yet by supplying an outlet prevent it from 
wrecking," as it too often does, the whole undertaking. 

As to the two principal aims — ^the exhibition in practice of current 
notions about the language junctions and about metaphor — the 
protocols do, I believe, show us, as clearly as we can expect, what 
happens. But I shall begin with the problem in justice — Was Mr 
Biaggini’s comment fair.? — since this is where most of the protocol- 
writers began. Their wrestlings with further problems were usually 
attempts to find the reasons for their decision. As we shall see, points 
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about the varied uses of language and points about metaphor were 
not easily separated. Indeed to awaken a power of distinguishing 
between these two different though connected sets of questions, 
and thus to prevent, as far as we can, confusion between them, is a 
simple and definite aim that the teacher may set himselL 

In putting together these selections from the protocols, the first 
evident danger I have to guard against (and the teacher equally who 
makes, on a smaller scale, a parallel display in class) is that they may 
create merely a vast blurred dim impression of confusion, a formless 
hubbub of conflicting voices. The derivative, and worse, danger is 
that in attempting to arrange my exhibits in distinct divisions, t 
shall impose more order than my evidence will support. To note 
both risks may help a little: to remember them always would be 
the only remedy. 

If we stand back, for still a moment, to consider yet again what 
it is that we are trying to examine, compare and understand, that 
may help too. These scraps of scribble are no more than faint and’ 
imperfect indications — distant and distorted rumours — of the fleet- 
ing processes of interpretation we are trying to study. They arc 
never to be read by the letter (another of the tired pedogogue’s 
besetting sins) ; they do not tell their own story; they are mere clues 
for us to place and interpret in our turn. What they indicate arc 
phases, moments, slices or sections — ^abstractly ^ registered and per- 
petuated for our inspection — of processes which were on their way 
before the pen walked on the paper, processes which went on in 
semi-independence while it walked and afterwards. We have to 
remember, unless we are to forget all that we have to teach, that 
what the writer meant is not to be simply equated with what he 
wrote. We shall find the variety of the views suggested very great 
and we have to decide continually whether we are dealing with dif- 
ferent views or merely with different ways of uttering similar views. 
As we ponder our choices here we are reflecting pari passu upon 

1 It may be of assistance to consider the case of anatomy, which is in some ways 
parallel. The biologist is concerned with the life of the whole organism, that is, with 
a process in space-time. Anatomical specimens give him at best spatial configurations 
of moments in the process. Thus, though, in one pair of uses of those confusing 
terms, a pickled specimen may seem a highly concrete object in comparison with the 
creature's way of living; it is, in a more reflective sense, an abstraction fiom the 
concrete object of biological study. Similarly a recorded opinion is an abstraction 
from the process of thinking which we have to study. 
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two topics — the variety of the ways of thought and the variety of 
the modes in which any one of them may be expressed. We have 
to hit a balance in our apportionment between these two sources of 
literal diversity. 

The same set of difficulties would come up for anyone writing, 
say, a critical history of Scholasticism. Just where did Aquinas and 
Scotus differ in view and where only in phraseology ? Our problems 
with the protocols are both easier and harder. Easier because the 
level or quality of the thought we are studying is more familiar 
to us. Harder because the thought is vaguer and less disciplined 
in itself. The comparison of the protocol scribbles with the most 
arduous pages of philosophy may at first sight seem absurd, but 
not after closer examination. Thought is not a prerogative of great 
thinkers. We use or abuse it whenever we give a meaning to a 
sentence. Embryonic thought is not very different from the most 
developed. We shall indeed find the protocol writers needlessly tire- 
some unless we see in their still largely inchoate divisions the 
incipient foreshadowings of those differences in outlook and assump- 
tion from which all the movement, dialectic and drama of unfolding 
human consciousness derive. 

The first section of my exhibit, however, displays only types and 
samples of the problems as far as they concern Simple Sense. Closer 
studies of some of them come later; the Analytic Contents will help 
to make the plot clearer. 


JUSTICE 

Was Mr Biaggini’s comment fair? Most readers decided that it 
was not, and their reasons are what we have to study. 

First may come those who held that he mistook (unwittingly) 
the natur€ or purpose of the passage. Citations with an asterisk arc 
complete comments, and I have left spelling and punctuation as I 
found it. 

I.I.* There is not much use in examining ‘the simple sense of what 
is stated in a passage’ if the passage does not set out to make a state- 
ment — is not intended to have ‘sense’ in the strict meaning of the word. 
There is no reason why love should not, in a series of metaphors, be 
compared to five different things. These metaphors are not statements 
of jact about love. And the different things to which love is compared 
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are not incompatible. The fact that the sun is like a round yellow 
plate does not prevent it from being also like a furnace. 

‘As if one argued that a motor car was a bag of potatoes’ etc. — the 
writer of passage I is not arguing or stating, he is making a series of 
emotive utterances valuable, if at all, only as feeling. This kind of 
criticism is therefore beside the mark, lliat ail this about love and 
music is rubbish is no doubt quite true, but for other reasons than 
the ones alleged. 

As for ‘demonstrating rather than expressing unsupported opinion,’ 
the critic docs not even begin to do so. He simply says that the five 
things with which love is compared are incompatible and leaves it at 
that. He docs not begin to examine the validity of any single one of 
the comparisons — to see whether it makes the desired emotional 
impression. 

As to the demonstration point, this reader has missed the phrase 
‘in this book’ which widens the scope of Mr Biaggini’s remarks. 

1. 1 1.* The critic is subjecting his text to tesu which the author 
never intended it to stand. He is studying it as a statement of fact 
in which every connection must be scientifically true, vcrifyablc by 
the happenings of everyday life; whereas the author intended it as 
a myth. 

The passage is not nonsense, though it may not be common sense; 
that is, it is possible to explain and elucidate the connection of ideas, 
though not in terms of scientific truth. It is not ‘much as if one argued 
that a motor car was a bag of potatoes etc. etc.’; for the author is not 
‘arguing’ anything. 

In his last sentence it is the critic himself who is deliberately 
bamboozling, by using an ambiguous term ‘satisfactory statement.’ 
Nobody, except one whom many, perhaps the majority of peofde, 
would call insane, would accept the first p)assage as a ‘satisfactory 
statement’ in the sense in which the critic here uses the words. 

I have begun with two very straightforward and intelligent com- 
ments. If all the writers were at this level and could state their 
opinions with this clarity, there might be no occasion for inquiry. 
Alas it is not so! Even here however the phrase ‘a series of emotive 
utterances valuable, if at all, only as feeling’ and the reference to 
‘myth’ rather conceal than elucidate difficult questions. They may, 
I hope, cover useful points, but they may be vacua. We shall be 
returning to them. 
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Similar accusations were brought by many. Here is one which 
better shows the wilder possibilities of the problem: 

1. 13 . The insistance on ‘simple sense/ which is not defined, seems 
to mean phrases taken in as literal a way as possible. The man ignores 
the possibility that in a non-logical sense, Love might equally well 
be identified with morning star, rainbow etc. (though it is not done 
in the passage he is commenting on). His own ‘as if one argued’ 
seems to give the clue: he is ‘arguing,’ whereas the (successful) poet — 
or writer — would not be. He would be creating the identification. 
The comments he makes as a result don’t seem particularly helpful. 
He is saying something quite obvious in one sense and equally 
questionable in another. His use of ‘statement’ in the last sentence 
seems to me to show that he is not clear what he is trying to say about 
passage A. 

Identification is always a difficult word to interpret. Two things 
when identified cease in some respect to be two. This is a summary 
reference to deep parts of the theory of metaphor in which there is 
a wide choice of doctrines. (See Chapter VIII, p. 121.) 

1.13. * The critic is doing what is known to journalists as ‘debunk- 
ing,’ and he seems at first sight to carry the day. It is not until one 
begins to examine his criticism that certain gross errors are dis- 
covered. He ‘makes it a point’ to ask students to examine ‘the simple 
sense of what is stated in a passage.’ Good. But he makes no attempt 
to define what he means by simple sense. Later we find that here at 
least it means ‘diaionary sense,’ and we are told that the writer of 
the extravagant passage on Love and Music says that 'Love is a rain- 
bow’ etc. He does not. The tone of the passage tells us that it is 
going to be metaphorical — he compares love to the rainbow etc. And 
a rainbow, the morning and evening star, etc. arc not such incom- 
patible things. 

‘Dictionary Sense’ here is fairly plainly what a word has when it 
is a name — the Dictionary being taken to be the book which tells 
us of what things, acts, processes, events ... a word is the name. 
This is a simplification, for the questions ‘What are Names.?' and 
‘What does a Dictionary do.?’ are full of tricks. However the writer 
makes his point here well enough. 

1.14. The writer is applying standards of logic to the criticism of 
‘poetic prose,’ with the result that it is his own passage that is 
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inane. ... He never gets down to considering the fundamental fake- 
ness or truth of the emotion expressed in the passage. His sense of 
logic is outraged and that is enough. He does not understand that the 
‘simple sense’ of a passage is not always easy to perceive. 

Just how an emotion may be fundamentally false or true, and 
what are the limitations to the permissible application of the stand- 
ards of logic are here the questions to raise. It might be, for example, 
that logic here was not inapplicable but merely misapplied. 

And what sort of thing is the ‘simple sense’ here? Has such a 
passage as this a ‘simple sense’ at allP Or rather, shall we so define 
the phrase, ‘simple sense,’ that the passage must have one, good or 
bad? On these points a number of alternative assumptions appeared: 

1.15.* In his impatience (with which one sympathizes) the critic 
has treated two different uses of language as the same. The statement, 
‘Love is the evening star etc.’ is fairly obviously not of the same kind 
as ‘A motor car is a bag of potatoes.’ The first writer is not really 
saying anything about Love at all, but building up, for the right 
reader, an attitude of vague emotional warmth. And the critic, object- 
ing to this attitude, has fallen into the trap of treating the passage 
as scientific prose. He might however have concluded something from 
the fact that the imagery is unrealized, and that the separate metaphors 
have little or no interaction with one another. 

Unrealized is a word worth attention. It is one of those blanks 
which are frequent enough in criticism — they may mean much or 
little or nothing. The teacher’s business is to guess at and help 
forward whatever may be stirring, unexpressed, behind them. Here 
there may be a lot, as the rest of the sentence indicates. 

But the main interest of the comment is in the suggestion that 
a passage can say nothing, and have no sense, without therefore 
being entirely empty; that it can be approached like a stove, which 
does not have to tell us about therms to warm us. 

1.151.* In the first place it seems illogical to apply a logical method 
to a passage of a kind which would appear to be an attempt through 
the medium of the emotive power of words to express the inex- 
pressible. For the majority of people there is no necessity for such a 
logical sequence as is here suggested and they find no inconvenience 
in the apparent incompatibility of the symbols employed. The rhythm 
of the passage is evocative of these feelings to which it is impossible 
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to give expression. For the writer Love and the word ‘Love’ were 
beauteous and he attempts to give us a feeling of beauty by conjuring 
up in a natural sequence objects of beauty — ^rainbow, clouds, stars, 
horizon, birth, life, death, dawn — ^all pervaded by an air of mystery 
which adheres to the intangible and indefinable. 

Where are we now? The clarity of our earlier extracts is gone. 
This is a far more typical comment, and harder to handle fairly. 
We need, say, Socrates’ description of the Sophists to remind us that 
we have to see, if we can, what the writer means, not merely have 
our fun with his words. It is no use ejaculating, ‘Objects of beauty — 
birth, death! — express the inexpressible!’ Not so. There are other 
things to note. Whatever we may think of the example, it has, for 
him, brought up, out of the depths, an ambiguity in ‘utter’ or 
‘express,’ on which, for everyone, at one point or another, our con- 
ception and use of language must turn. But by ‘inexpressible’ he 
may, in part, be denying that the passage had any simple sense— or 
any simple sense which included something said about love, 

1.152. It is not a statement at all, at least, not about Love and Music. 

Instead of being a statement, and so having a sense, it is assumed 
to work by an ‘emotive’ and ‘evocative’ power in its words, exercised 
partly through their rhythm but more, as some pictures work, 
through the things they represent (‘conjuring up in a natural 
sequence objects of beauty’) offering them for contemplation with- 
out ‘saying’ anything about them. 

This analogy tends to overlook the variety and subtlety of the 
modes of presentation of objects by pictures, a matter that repays 
an investigation on parallel lines to the present inquiry. Current 
opinion and practice is even more confused about the place (places 
rather) of representation in art than about sense in speech. But 
though the language modes of painting afford a useful field for a 
corroborative parallel analysis, it must not be entered here. The 
conception, however, of writing as a mode of evoking pictures in 
the mind is direedy relevant. 

1. 153. This author, as I sec it, was illustrating ‘How beauteous is 
the very word’ and he attempted this end by a lengthy string of 
metaphors. This I believe to be a reputable device if each image adds 
to the vividness of the picture. Whether or not each image does this, 
I have not decided, but certainly I could conceive ‘worse nonsense.’ 
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Such a passage may have little value, but it is scarcely a ‘pitfall.' 
I wasn’t ‘bamboozled’ at any rate. 

This writer may himself be using his phrase ‘the vividness of the 
picture’ metaphorically. The next is not. 

1. 1 54. As a criticism it treats too seriously something which would 
be read as a piece of emotive writing and left as such. It takes no 
account of the fact that it was written under great emotional stress, 
describing a picture — at least in the author’s mind — highly coloured 
and belonging to a distinct type. Emotional and intellectual writings 
can hardly be fairly lumped together and criticised by the same rather 
hackneyed method. The author is entitled to write a description in- 
the words he considers will most nearly reproduce his state of mind 
or experience. 

Quite so; but the reader is entided to make comments too. Among 
them would be a query about the ‘great emotional stress.’ True that 
the passage professes, by its manner, to be so uttered. But it is put- 
ting the cart before the horse to suppose that we know this ‘fact’ 
otherwise than through what is uttered. An over-charitable readiness 
to take the will for the deed betrays itself everywhere in this 
comment. And where is ‘a piece of emotive writing’ left if we do 
leave it as such? In a mental picture gallery? If so, it would be not 
surprising that it is treated as necessarily immune from criticism, 
since no one man’s private mental pictures are often at all like 
another’s.^ 

The ‘rather hackneyed method’ I take to be the aggressive literal- 
ism. 

* Nearly all readers are keenly interested in this problem of the place of mental 
pictures and other imagery in reading, and many teachers make a practice of draw- 
ing attention to individual imaging. If we do not leave the matter there — but insist 
a little upon the inevitable differences between readers, pointing out that imagery 
in itself is not the meaning, and has no authority that it does not derive from the 
meaning — this approach may be helpful. It may be made an excellent way of 
directing attention to more important aspects of meaning. Exercises for this purpose 
are easily devised. Moreover, from this we can go on to point out the unfortunate 
ambiguity of the word ‘image’ (visual image and figure of speech) and therewith 
pass over conveniently into the study of metaphor. It is important to discourage 
eariy the identification of imagery with meaning, for this is one of the strongholds 
of that crude associationism — natural to all early reflection — which prevents, so often, 
any helpful self-critical meditation on interpretations. See The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Lcaurcs I and II; and pp. 86-7, 101, 117, below. 
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Odim took a middle view on the question o£ ‘simple sense’ and, 
not assuming that the passage was without sense, split the sense ofiE 
as a quasi-independent, adventitious and subordinate part: 

i.i6. To examine the simple sense of a passage is to say that prose 
is, simply and solely, a medium by which actions, thoughts or instruc- 
tion can be conveyed to the reader. It allows nothing further. With 
simple narrative prose, this idea is perhaps quite correct, but in a 
passage like this, when the sense is not the most important thing, 
why look for it? The writer has been carried away by his emotion 
and is endeavouring, without great success, to express his emotions 
by copious images and illustrations. Surely the writer of prose is 
allowed the use of images and of the other technical ways which the 
poet uses to such effect? This is not commending the qualities of the 
piece, but deploring a lack of sensibility in the critic. In the piece 
itsdf the adjectives are laboured and the style artificial, but why look 
merely for sense in a passage which is obviously primarily emotional 
and essentially an aUempt at the decorative. 

The stiffness, lack of articulation, and disorder of the first sen- 
tences here is something with which every teacher is too familiar. 
Usually the writer knows that something is wrong, that he has not 
said what he thought, but he cannot sec how to put things right. 
He has still too little access to his own notions; he has had too little 
exercise in separating them from his words. To help him in this is 
one erf the tasks of Grammar. 

‘Why look for the sense.?’ We may reply, ‘Have you got it 
already? Is it perhaps in your hand? And does the rest of the effect 
of the words turn on it or not?’ 

1.161. The critic quite evidently begins with the assumption that 
‘the simple sense of what is stated in a passage’ is the most important 
element in it. He appears to make no distinction between passages 
dealing* with scientific fact, and those which arc concerned with 
imaginative ideas. It so happens that the particular passage with which 
he is concerned consists largely of imagery written down in what may 
loosely be called ‘terms of faa,’ He chooses to regard the various ways 
in which ‘Love’ and ‘Music’ arc described as so many definitions of 
these words, and concludes that the passage is nonsense, since the 
definitions do not coincide. 

Imaginative ideas’ and ‘imagery written down in terms of fact’ 
here give a deceiving impression of precision. There is the usual 
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trouble of the ambiguity of ‘image’ (figure of speech, mental picture, 
metaphoric linkage, speculative venture etc.). And perhaps what 
he is saying with them is not very different from what others would 
say by means of terms like ‘emotive’ or ‘evocative.’ The use of the 
word definition is worth notice. It is near to the ‘Dictionary mean- 
ing’ we met with above. We shall sec later that there is hardly 
another word about which more difficulties currently arise. Coinctde 
here seems to mean ‘articulate as do Dictionary definitions.’ 
References to imagination were frequent: 

1.162. It is a pity that the two paragraphs of romanticism should 
be judged by one whose attitude is so relentlessly unsympathetic. The 
realist makes no attempt to appreciate the imagination of the writer 
he criticises. 

The perfect hostess surely! 

1.163. To appreciate a literary effect, one must feel as the writer 
felt when he composed it. Obviously the first passage is a highly 
emotional purple patch in which the author has worked himself up 
to a pitch of feverish imagination, and to appreciate it, or at least to 
do it justice, the critic in the second passage should have at least used 
his imagination — if it were possible judging from his criticism. Instead 
of that, however, he criticises it from a purely mundane point of 
view. ... Of course, two people looking at an object from different 
angles, see the object in different settings which holds in the case of 
the passage and the criticism as well. The criticism is thus unfair 
because the critic docs not sec eye to eye with the author. 

This writer is ‘at least’ indignant. Would he otherwise have failed 
to notice and feel uneasy about the enormous impUcations of his 
last sentence.? He teams up with 1.154. 

1.164. * rather unfair to criticise a Bowing piece of rhetoric as 

if it were trying to be a logical argument, and to treat an orator’s 
expressions of love and music as if they were definitions in the Oxford 
dictionary. When a prose writer uses similes he must be treated with 
a certain amount of imagination. 

Very often a turn of phrase tells us more about the commentator’s 
view than what he professes to be saying. ‘An orator’s expressions 
of love and music’ has a tranquil slovenliness, an easy-going inepti- 
tude that shows us how shallow the writer’s ‘commonsense’ thought 
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has been. This is a complete comment. I wish I could reproduce 
the neat round script and the green ink in which it is written. I may 
take this opportunity of remarking upon the invaluable sidelights 
often thrown by the handwriting of the comments. Typescript may 
be a rest to the teacher’s eyes, but so is a fog-bank. 

1.165. The critic seems to be utterly devoid of anything like imagina- 
tion. If literature were to be without the quality of imagination and 
rhetoric, it will be merely a shopkeeper’s account book, containing 
statements of plain facts. . . . The critic who condemns the passage 
docs not seem to appreciate love and music to the extent that we 
expect a normally healthy and intelligent human being to appreciate. 
Otherwise he would not have tried to ridicule natural emotional 
outburst. 

The syntax and the omission of an article will make us suspect 
perhaps an Indian or Chinese writer. But others brought the same 
charge and offered various explanations for the lack of imagination: 

1. 1 66. * This passage is obviously written by a man who is cither 
a sceptic or completely insensible to the music of words. He has not 
adequately conceived the passage in its true setting and context. His 
bare statement at the end, which may appeal to an academic few, 
would not, I think, appeal nearly so strongly to the masses both rich 
and poor. He pours scorn on the very vivid imagery of the first 
passage, which may be of a rather oratorical nature, and tries to 
ridicule it by exposure. I do not consider that the opinions, as expressed 
in passage I, arc really unsupported; the whole imagery in the first 
passage hangs together quite suitably. The fact of ‘being bamboozled 
by specious writers’ is surely one of the delights of literature for most 
readers. The second writer is obviously only too interested in literature 
that is informative, and not imaginative; whilst the first writer tries 
to captqrc the rapture of love and music by his words. 

This amateur of ‘the music of words’ perhaps writes ‘poor. He 
pours* and ‘capture the rapture’ to illustrate his taste, as he illumines 
his conception of scepticism by his use of ‘bamboozled.’ 

1.167. disagreeing with the writer of the second passage one 
immediately lays onc’s-self open to the charge of being one of ‘the 
masses (rich and poor).’ But at the risk of this — and the risk is all 
the more apparent when one considers the amorous inanities of the 
present day song-ballads — I cannot agree with the writer’s sweeping 
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aversion for simile and comparison. Perhaps the poor fellow was never 
in love himself — the which would explain his outburst as partly 
ignorance, partly envy. . . . And as it is obvious by the ‘motor car’ 
passage that the author has no eye for anything but colourless and 
prosaic objects, we will leave him to stew in his own juice until he 
finds love. 

Amorous inanities indeed! — and nearer home than in the song- 
ballads! 

1. 1 7. Critic is attacking the abuse of metaphor and its acceptance 
by ‘the majority of people.’ If however, the simple sense of what is 
stated in a passage were to be the only consideration metaphor surely 
would be impossible. 

He has ignored the fact that the writer, rightly or wrongly, being 
in a certain state of emotion, has allowed his imagination to lead him 
into an atmosphere or place where we cannot follow him. 

Must not the credit that would thus accrue to the lost writer 
therefore remain doubtful.? 

In the first paragraph here, we meet again a snarled cross-thread 
that is often a main lead in this tangle — the equation or identifica- 
tion of ‘the simple sense’ with ‘the literal sense.’ It seems evident 
enough that a metaphorical phrase, e.g. ‘the legs of the table,’ may 
have a simple sense that is not the literal sense. No one doubts this 
if the question is put by itself, but in the distractions of critical 
debate it is easy to neglect a distinction which is not so much 
forgotten as covered over by the coils of other interests. And to 
illustrate this confusion between sense and letter was a prime pur- 
pose of this exercise. It is important. If we confuse the sense with 
the letter ‘ we lose sight of what should be thought of and in- 
numerable cross-purposes and complications ensue. To prevent this 
blundering what is needed is probably practice in interpretation 
with material (such as the passages used in this experiment) which 
will show our errors to us clearly, rather than elaborate theoretical 
dissections. These have their place however, which is in the back- 
ground and will be visited later. 

‘ Compare pp. 135-9 below. The notion 'literal sense’ when closely examined will 
be found to be itself greatly in need of clarification. Metaphor is mounted upon 
metaphor, wheel within wheel in language. What is literal for the purposes of one 
examination is metaphoric for another. 
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The confusion and the struggle to amend it are well shown in 
the following: 

1.171, * The first writer, in a lyrical outburst, has not expressed 
himself accurately enough and thus has given his opponent an oppor- 
tunity to make fun of his statement. The first writer does actually say 
that Love is a rainbow, the morning star, the evening star etc., whereas 
he really means that Love is revealed in these things. On this point 
the critic censures him justly for not meaning what he says. The critic, 
however, seems to go too far; his analogy of the motor car and the 
bag of potatoes applies as little as most analogy; the first writer was 
enumerating the qualities of Love rather than defining it. But on the 
whole the criticism is just; the simple sense of what is stated in this 
passage is nonsense. 

The ambiguities of ‘say’ (sounds or shapes uttered — meaning 
normally given to them in most contexts — meaning specially given 
through some abnormality in the context) could hardly be better 
illustrated. So too, the ambiguities of ‘is’ (some of which follow 
‘say’). In his tussle with these, the commentator loses sight, I think, 
of his critic, and makes him do mainly what he finds himself doing. 
All the general features of this comment deserve the closest and 
most sustained attention. The principal procedures of misinterpreta- 
tion are evident in them. What may be meant by ‘accurately enough’ 
we will study in Chapter IX. (See ‘definite,’ Sense VIII, p. 154.) 
And what is being discussed in the remarks on analogy and defining 
is a topic the Logic Section must tackle. 

In the end, the writer does identify simple sense with literal read- 
ing, and concludes that it is nonsense. 

Others, taking the simple sense to be carried by the metaphor, 
decided jthat it had been missed: 

1. 172. I am not full of admiration for the second passage as a 
criticism of the first. While it is obvious that the author of statement 
1 has ‘spread himself’ rather more than ‘good taste’ demands, yet 
audior no. 2 has entirely forgotten that ‘love’ and ‘music’ are things 
which naturally admit of this. I consider that author no. i has hit 
upon a number of most happy metaphors — love is comparable with 
his five, so called, incompatible things. The critic in his anxiety ‘to 
boil everything down’ has ignored the true sense. He is so anxious to 
make his crack about motor cars and bags of potatoes that he fails to 
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realise that love and music can be all these things the attthor of i 
claims for them. 

As to what the simple sense, that has been missed or ignored, 
would be (and whether it would be simple) there was difference 
of opinion: 

1. 173. The critic in the second passage lays entire emphasis on the 
lack of sense throughout the first. It docs not seem necessary for him 
to use the phrase ‘simple sense’; unless he were to make a distinction 
between simple and complex sense. Complex sense the passage criti- 
cised might indeed contain [Present arms!], but would it then be 
sense? ... [As you were!] Such a passage would not pass as a satis- 
factory statement to most people. It would give them probably what 
they would call ‘just an impression,’ like the blurred lines of two 
photographs which have been, by some slip of the camera, confused 
together. 

1. 1 73 1. If we examine the ‘simple sense’ in the literal way applied 
in passage 2, we do indeed discover some remarkable things about 
Love and Music, but surely the first passage is nothing more than a 
lyrical outburst equivalent to ‘Ain’t Love Grand!’ and ‘I like Music.’ 

This seems, though, an even more drastic process of ‘boiling 
everything down.’ (1.172.) 

So is this : 

1. 1732. The first passage is unusual and possibly distasteful to edu- 
cated people. It makes the statement that Love adds to the bright side 
of life. The writer of passage No. 2 has completely failed. 

Against such extreme simplicities we may set this, in which a^n 
the sense seems in danger of evaporating into airy nothing: 

1. 174. With all his solicitude for the integrity of his student’s logic 
and sensibility, the writer of the second passage is a greater offender 
than the rhetorical rhapsodist of the first. The first, at any rate, has 
no pretensions and no schema; he rants as he will. But the second 
(presumably a schoolmaster or a professor) has been captured by the 
suasive attraaions of clear, consistent, logical and ‘punctuated’ thought; 
and his standards and conclusions are indeed specious. What he insists 
on discovering — the ‘simple sense’ of the passage — he has no concep- 
tion of, for the simple sense of a metaphorical passage such as this 
(and of all such, including those far superior to this forced ecstatic 
paragraph) can never consist in the meanings of the various words 
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and phrases. The writer of the first is more successful: he uses a rapid 
and vague series of figures and tropes which he is persuaded will be 
effective — ^in fact, their power has been tested long before his use of 
them, for they are the stock in trade of all such writers. . . , The 
second is ‘analytical’ etc. etc. — ^he uses words like ‘bamboozled’ to 
declare his unrhetorical and unhampered method of criticism. But he 
misses the point completely, for the phrases in passage i arc not in- 
compatible, since they are never on the level of discourse in which 
ideas are compatible or incompatible. A motor car is not a bag of 
potatoes, nor a hollyhock, but its ‘not being so’ is not the same as 
Love’s ‘not being’ a rainbow: Love may be a rainbow for the purposes 
of a writer of the first type, and his readers will never stop to question 
it, for metaphors and similes arc alike, to them, a pleasant flow of 
vaguenesses, and substitutes for the reality of Love, which is some- 
thing quite else. The iconoclastic critic . . . reveals a gravely limited 
perception of what un-sensible and unlogical literature can be made 
to do. 

With this subtle and penetrating analysis this first section of my 
exhibit might come to an end. But I will add, in side-cases, a few 
further specimens. 

1. 1 8. The object of the first piece is clearly to induce a certain 
pleasant, if morbid, state of emotion in a sentimental and miseducated 
section of the population and, judging by the resemblance of its 
phraseology to that of the more egregious film<aptions, it might easily 
succeed. 

The style of the second is certainly suitable as a criticism of this or 
anything — for since it is (besides being obviously recognisable) that 
appropriate to thoughtful and dispassionate inquiry it leaves the reader 
inclined to consider and judge rather than to accept unquestioningly. 

I have no clue to the ‘recognisable’ point. If we could still be 
surprised, we might well be here by this conception of a ‘dispas- 
sionate’ style. 

Sincerity doctrines, as usual, produced some queer comments: 

1.181. If a writer has an idea of Love as five different things, and 
if he feels sincerely, there is all the truth in his statement that can 
be demanded. The scientific truth of his writing must not be con- 
sidered, but only the sincerity and value of his feelings and the quality 
of his expression. If a man sincerely and passionately feels that a 
motor car is a bag of potatoes or hollyhock etc., there is truth in his 
statement that it is these things. 
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A reference to asylums would be but a controversial trick here. 
Probably this is primarily a revolt against the stern limitations pro- 
posed by Mr Biaggini’s comment. But teachers have ample occasion 
to note how obstinate and frustrating such ardent muddling can be, 
and how much it may prevent the development both of intelligence 
and of feehng. It defeats the very causes that it professes to support, 
blurring discriminations that arc urgently needed, and precluding 
the free play of ‘the sunshine comparative power.’ With it goes a 
contemptuous attitude towards every mode of thought that can be 
labelled ‘logical’ — which may be excused but is not to be justified 
by the trivial conceptions of logic displayed by some ‘logical’ writers. 

1.182. The ‘sense of logic’ would scarcely help in an investigation of 
the nature of Love or Music. 

But apart from an adequate method (which may as well be called 
Logic) no investigation of anything is possible. Those who misuse 
the logical manner have thus a heavier responsibility than they arc 
aware of. To simple minds they discredit not merely bad logic but 
thought itself. 

More often than we know our opinions are due to excessive reac- 
tions against opposed opinions which are equally inadequate. Error 
causes error in our pendulous minds. Several of the commentators 
averred that Mr Biaggini’s remarks induced in them an unexpected 
sympathy with Gantry: 

1. 19. Though the total cffca of the first passage was one of nausea, 
the second passage, in attempting to detract from it, in its strongest 
point, had the unfortunate effect, from the writer’s point of view, of 
making me more in sympathy with it. This superior summary criticism 
has a want of logic rather surprising considering the demands it makes 
on the first passage. 

It will be only fair then to supply an opportunity for prejudice to 
swing back again: 

1.191. The and passage is in the strictest sense impertinent. It has 
reference to an entirely different sphere of discourse (and that entirely 
apart from the faults of the ist — certainly worlds distant from the 
positive content of the ist). When a Mahommedan prostrates himself 
in the dust, we might expect the author of the and to say ‘He will 
probably get his face dirty.’ It is obviously an inadequate, incom- 
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laensurate, impertinent comment. It u half-witted because the author 
hm by certain ingrained dogmas come to deny the existence of one 
half of his mind. That is perhaps the ‘meaning’ of the one-eyed 
cydops. They could perceive a finite object but permanently blinked 
an eye at infinite awareness. It is when an infinite and a finite meet 
that mysticism is born and humour (as Coleridge notes of Tristram 
Shandy). Love is such an ultimate and rightly produces wonder when 
perceived informing the finite. But unless Love is taken as infinite the 
passage is seen in the light of the author of the second. 

Better than this, we may think sadly, would be even a wholehearted 
devotion to these scorned methods of detraction. For they are dis- 
cussable, their error is corrigible and inquiry into them is instructive. 
But this opposite flight, I fear, cannot be studied with much profit. 

To round off the documentation on the ‘Justice’ aspect of the 
experiment, I should add that several members of the jury thought 
Mr Biaggini too mild : 

1. 192. The author of the criticism is certainly too serious in his 
comments on this love-sick piece of prose: his criticism is too gentle- 
manly even to disturb the distant rustle of the wings of the Cherubims, 
which haunt the Holy Music. His sense of humour is kept chained 
up except for a few flying bolts. Surely nonsense is too pleasant a word 
for such a piece of writing? The English Language hardly possesses 
a word to qualify such ‘utter rot.’ The five incompatible things are 
fantastic enough in themselves, but when music is said to be the 
perfume of flowers — 

Others held that he was ‘deliberately side-tracking the issue . . . 
and taking the easiest way of damaging the passage,’ ‘fastening on 
the quickest and most obvious line of attack’ or ‘having the shortest 
and cheapest cut’ at something which did not deserve fairer treat- 
ment. 

Another, that he was afraid of the first passage: 

1. 193, He shows a curious kind of fear of I. Why shouldn’t readers 
be bambooded? If a writer succeeds in making readers forget ‘original 
sensibility and a sense of logic’ he has succeeded in what he aimed to 
do— if he can be said to have aimed at all. 

Finally, since an undue number of my citations have been from 
the more intelligible layers of the protocols, and as a reminder and 
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forecast of the more desperate tasks that await a theory of interpre- 
tation, let me add; 

1. 195. ist passage is a piece of poetic prose in adulation of Love, 
creating effect by cadence, rhythm, and diverse imagery. 

and passage makes no attempt to analyse or value this, but attempts 
to point out the effect it will have upon the minds of the majority. 
The critic singles out the characteristic of imagery for special treatment 
and demonstrates that many people arc unable to perceive any likeness 
of essence or single characteristic in several diverse objects. He ends 
by saying that their incompatibility is insurmountable for the majority 
of people — but does this mean that he asserts that a quality is not 
there for a few because there are many that cannot perceive it? Can 
he prove that the writer whom he criticises was not aware that many 
would condemn his prose, or that it was not written for the few. 

Not that this would be an ideal state, but the writer might have 
been aware of the limitation of his appeal. 

If wc could guess what this wrong-headed ness came from wc 
should be well on our way! The writer is utterly at a loss with a 
set of sentences hardly more difficult to construe than the simplest 
with which wc might attempt to approach and help him. He is not 
alone, he represents a larger proportion than it is pleasant to observe. 
But I am postponing exemplification and discussion of this large 
scale ineptitude in the apprehension of arguments until later. 



Chapter Two: The Scope oi Metaphor 


Unless we tal(e care to clear the first principles of \nowU 
edge, from the embarrass and delusion of words, we may 
mat(e infinite reasonings upon them to no purpose: we may 
draw consequences from consequences and be never the 
wiser. The further we go, we shall only lose ourselves the 
more irrecoverably, and be the deeper entangled in dif- 
ficulties and mistal(es. Whoever therefore designs to read 
the following sheets, / entreat him to mat^je my words the 
occasion for his own thinlfing, and endeavour to attain the 
same train of thoughts in reading, that I bad in writing 
them. By this means it will be easy for him to discover the 
truth or falsity of what I say. Berkeley 

Thus far I have illustrated chiefly opinions and assumptions as 
to the division of the language functions, the diverse aims for which 
language may be used. I have omitted the most curious and the 
most enlightening products of the venture — the attempts to grapple 
in detail with the suggested parallel between Love’s relation to the 
rainbow and a motor-car’s relation to a hollyhock. These take us 
deep down into the theory of metaphor, and the writers’ wanderings 
in this dim subterrene realm are to me the most interesting part 
of what this experiment has to offer. They are also a much sharper 
challenge to our ability to follow them. Inadequate though such 
terms as ‘emotive,’ ‘evocative,’ ‘imaginative,’ ‘lyrical,’ ‘poetic,’ ‘state- 
ment,’ ‘simple sense,’ ‘expression’ ... be as a means for indicating 
differences in the uses of language, they are clear and precise and 
their ambiguities are well understood in comparison with the terms 
of art which, the protocols show, arc most likely to be introduced 
in discussing these parallels. 

Suspecting that the ‘Justice aspect’ in the first experiment would 
be a powerful and distorting distraction, I followed it up quickly 
with an exercise in the translation of metaphors in which a com- 
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parison was invited between an elaborately metaphoric passage and 
a translation into ‘direa language’ which claims to be clearer and 
more definite. (See Exercise Two.) This brought up again, by 
the way in which it was presented, the questions about the language 
functions that we have been watching. The same tendencies appeared 
again to treat metaphor as only appropriate in writing that en- 
deavours to move rather than to state, or as appropriate only in the 
degree to which the arousal of feeling is the aim. And the same 
disabling lack of clear terms in which to discuss the grounds, the 
modes, and the functions of metaphoric shifts and to compare 
parallels and analogies was still more evident. I was reminded of 
the agonies of strained attention that came when I was first invited, 
as a beginner in Philosophy, to contemplate and compare not things 
but the relations between them, and to observe differences not 
merely between relations but between the relations of relations to 
one another. What a struggle that was to distinguish between rela- 
tions and what they related, between what I had been accustomed 
to call a relationship (relations being cousins and sisters-in-law) 
and relata! Those were moments when the effort to increase the 
span of abstract thought seemed almost to snap one’s mind. And yet 
there was no difficulty in observing such relations in the concrete. 

I knew that if John was James’s brother, James in turn was brother 
to John; but if John was James’s grandson, James couldn’t be John’s 
grandson. I knew that ‘A = B’ ran like ‘brother to,’ and ‘larger than’ 
like ‘grandfather to.’ I knew that in kicking a football I did some- 
thing to the football, but that in fearing a spider I did nothing to 
the spider; and that when I threw something, when I said some- 
thing and when I saw something, my relations to whatever was 
thrown, said and seen were different. Like everyone else I used such 
knowledge all the time without staying to reflect that I had it or 
being aware at all of what it was that I had. Only when the effort 
to abstract once again the already abstracted — the operative principles 
of our normal awarenesses — is forced upon us by philosophy, do 
these convenient skills become a burden threatening giddiness and 
nescience. We can recognize the same strain in many of the struggles 
with metaphor that fill these pages. They are the same effort, the 
same return of the mind to take stock of its own powers and 
achievements. ‘And alas!’, as Coleridge said, ‘the largest part of 
mankind arc nowhere greater strangers than at home!’ 
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The sameness of effort explains why in what follows we shall 
seem so often to be circling back in merely novel phraseology about 
the same point. 1 complained above that the vocabulary available in 
(fiscussing metaphors, analogies, parallels and comparisons is even 
worse — more confusing and more slipjscry — than that for distin- 
guishing the language functions. But to say so may be misleading. 
This is no matter of a shortage or a vagrancy of terms, of gaps to 
be filled by a happy introduction of technicalities, of order to be 
restored by a little firm discipline, a regimentation of picked words 
with fixed meanings. Would it were! If that were all, it could soon 
be put right, as it always is, without trouble or delay, in new crafts, 
new techniques, new games, new branches of the sciences. We are 
never long without the useful handy word or the apt and steady 
record of the convenient distinction when once what it is wanted 
fi>r has become clear and where no special factors or forces are 
preventing . . . what? 

It is well to halt here with the sentence unfinished while we 
consider what we would be doing by completing it. ‘Clarification?’ 
‘Separation and fixed segregation of single meanings?’ 'The crystal- 
lization of what is amorphous, indeterminate, variable, fluid, in- 
definite . . . into a distinct systematic structure of ordered thought?’ 
However we finish the interrupted sentence, however we try to say 
what we need to say here, or however we describe the condition 
of the topic which is its difficulty, we find ourselves therein employ- 
ing devices of metaphor and parallel, or introducing fictitious units 
and operations of thought to be treated by analogy with quite other 
matters. And however we try to avoid this seemingly awkward, 
unsatisfactory and regrettable ’accident,’ we fail. We only substitute 
another metaphor — recognized as such or not — for the one we 
are eluding. There is no escape. What we are attempting to dispense 
with is no accident but the essence of thinking. Thinking is radi- 
cally metaphoric. Liitkage by anabgy is its constituent law or princi- 
ple, its causal nexus, since meaning only arises through the causal 
contexts ' by which a sign stands for (takes the place of) an instance 

‘See The Meaning of Meaning. Chapter III, and The Phih/ophy of Rhetane, 
Leenue U. To diatinguiab tbi* acme of ’cooicxt' (the canncaioaa with past evettta 
aahidi make x a ttgn) from a ‘literary comeat* (other »ign* yx accompenying and 
coHiperatiiif with x) I Uuli write of literary cootrats at ‘tettingt.’ TTie two are 
doady oonsecftd. Any group of aignt, like a word or tcntence, U artifidally idectcd 
frotn its accompanying and preparatory aigD'ficld. U it the atga*fidd wltidi dennr- 
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a sort. To think of anything is to take it of a sent (as a sudh 
and sudb) and that ‘as’ brings in (openly or in disguise) the anak>gy» 
the parallel, the metaphoric graf^le or ground or grasp or draw by 
which alone the mind takes hold. It takes no hold if there is nodiing 
for it to haul from, for its thinking is the haul, the attraction likes. 

I have made these metaphors here very evident — merely by put- 
ting less usual words for the semi-technical words we most employ. 
But, the same would appear to close inspection if I were to write 
instead about the theory of ‘cognition’ in terms of ‘attention,* ‘appre- 
hension,’ ‘abstraction’ and ‘intellection.’ An obvious misunderstant^ 
ing is possible however. My point is not that language is full of 
metaphors, or even that, as Darmesteter wrote in La Vit det Mots, 
‘In none of the languages whose history it is possible for us to study 
is there an abstract word which, if its etymology is known, is not 
resolvable into a concrete word.’ My point goes deeper, and these 
well-known characteristics of language arc anwng its consequences. 
It is that thought is itself metaphoric— not merely that it expresses 
itself in linguistic meuphors. The metaphor that a thought is using 
need not correspond to the metaphor that its language displays, 
though it usually docs, and the thought will often adopt the verbal 
metaphor when this is noticed. But equally often we discount and 
disown the metaphors in our speech, treat them as dead, or kill them 
as we go. We may then easily suppose that we are no longer using 
parallels and analogies because we are avoiding a particular set that 
our language might seem to bring in. We shall find none the less 
that wc are using another set. Our thought in all cases is being 
guided by its causal context; and this is only another way of putting 
the matter. 

Yet another way I used above when 1 wrote that all thought mutt 
take its object as of a sort. Nothing for the mind is a mere it: each 
thing is a wha: the most unqualified, unrestriaed it is merely a 
what of the extremest general sort. Its what is how we thinl( of it, 
and how we thinly of it is not another question, except verbally, 
from in (or. as of) which sort do uv tal^e it? The classes, kinds or 
sorts by which we handle the things we think of are, otherwise 
described (and there is no superiority in one mode of descriptkm 

mines interpretatioR. Tlw multiplicity and interdependence of the meaning of worda, 
to much inaitted upon here, becomet ob^iou* and ncccsur)’ as non as are eoaoeive 
of iuerpretadoo in terms of sign-situaiioos. 
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here over another that is equally intelligible), the parallels, analogies, 
recurrent togethernesses, contexts, or equivalent others with which 
we separate what we are taking from what we are not taking. And 
the vast apparatus of qualities, attributes, characters, relations, func- 
tions, orders, types, etc., etc. with which logic conducts its divisions 
and compares its distinctions is again nothing but yet other language 
in which the same sorting operations can be conducted, studied and 
checked. Most of the traditional squabbles in logic and epistemology 
are about precedence between different mixtures of these languages; 
though those who indulge in them and maintain them — being 
speakers of one logical language only — naturally enough often sup- 
pose them to be about nothing less than the foundations of the 
universe. (See Chapters XXI and XXII, below.) Neither the real 
ground nor this supposed bearing should be overlooked if we were 
inquiring into the causes of philosophical vehemence. Fortunately 
here we are not so concerned. But it is very much our business to 
persuade those who are temporarily adherents of one logical lan- 
guage that anything useful that they have to say may be said in 
several other languages as well. This persuasion is to be effected not 
through argument but through exercises in translation and the 
accompanying studies in comparison. Only so can the mind acquire 
the confidence to unstick itself from its formulations. Clinging is 
usually a sign of timidity if not of despair. The last few pages then 
may be taken as no more than a note, in advance, of the speculations 
which comments on parallels between metaphors open up.^ 

We have, before we begin to watch the efforts of the protocol 
writers to disentangle for themselves the complexities of metaphor, 
to make every effort we can to understand what in general the 
difficulty of the undertaking is and why they should have so much 
trouble. The way towards a solution, as I have insisted before, is 
not by a lucky choice of a right answer to the many very difficult 

* To give the fully extended tenve to the term 'metaphor’ on all occaiiont would 
of oouTic be inconvenient. For other pur|Knc» wc do need to distinguith metaphor 
from what u not metaphor — without however forgetting the likeneu of all modea 
of thinking, to atres* which I have been uretchtng tfie term here. Only when 
metaphor (in narrower leiues) U teen as a special t)'pe of the mode of operation 
of all language (and all signs) does a study of it become really fruitful. In metaphor, 
more narrowly defined, we crou sorts to make new occasional sorts; but the sorting 
operation is fundamental. See below, pp. 59, and The Philosophy of Khetorie, 
Lecture II. 
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questions that arise about metaphor. It is rather by a more discern- 
ing understanding of the reasons which make these questions them- 
selves so difficult. We shall even see, in some cases, that there is not, 
and cannot be, a right answer — because the questions themselves are 
wrongly put. To empty these questions then, rather than to answer 
them, is the way to an improved command of the interpreution of 
metaphor. For it is the assumptions which give rise to these wrong 
questions which chiefly lead us astray, assumptions we may not 
know that we arc making, assumptions that arc no more than 
analogies convenient for one sort of purposes allowed by inad- 
vertence to guide us in other undertakings to which they have no 
relevance. 

Why arc the terms with which we must attcmp>t to discuss 
metaphor so tricky? No short answer is useful; it would only be an 
exploitation of some of their tricks. What we have to do is to 
watch them at work tricking us and our fellows into supposing 
matters to be alternately much simpler and much more complex 
than they arc. 



Chapter Three: Love and the Motor Car 


The greatest thing by far is to have a command oj meta- 
phor. This alone cannot he imparted to another: it is the 
marl^ oj genius, for to mal(e good metaphors implies an 
eye for resemblances. akistotli 

Eppur si muove! oalilbo 

Was Mr Biaggini’s parallel between Gantry’s Love-similitudcs 
and his own suggested utterance about a motor car fair and was it 
effective? All four main divisions were represented. Some held 

(i) TT\at it was perfectly fair and made mincemeat of Gantry 

(ii) TTiat it was fair but pointless and only showed that Mr Biaggini 
had no imagination, for, of course, one might very well on occa- 
sion call a motor car any of these things 

(iii) That it was not fair; but was a good way of getting at Gantry’s 
admirers 

(iv) That it was unfair and ineffective. 

As regards the last point of (ii), I py my compliments to those 
who made it. 1 remember a Profe$sr)r of English at Harvard who 
acquired an ancient Ford and christened it Thai's (after the heroine 
of Anatolc France’s story). When asked why, he replied that it was 
because she had been possessed of many! If we can do that to a 
car, successfully, what limits can we confidently set to metaphor? 

If the motor car-hollyhock parallel to Gantry’s metaphors for Love 
was unfair or inept, why was it? I may insist perhaps that this is a 
very normal, natural, typical question, of a kind that is summarily 
decided hourly by all of us when we decide for or against any 
comparison that may occur to us. It raises no issues that we do not 
commonly assume any moderately intelligent person to be capable 
ti dealing with. And yeti Here is what happen^ when the protoo^ 
wiiten tried to answer it. 

Rather more than one fourth set it to themselves as a reaaonaUe 

sa 
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and relevant question (I did not suggeft it in any way). Among 
them may, I suppose, be found the pi^ of the axnmentators? What 
is the difference between saying that Love is a rainbow and that a 
motor car is a hollyhock? A majority chose as key terms in which 
to discuss it some contrast between the abstract and the concrete. 
My specimens range from apparendy simple to evidently ctmifdcx. 

XI.* The critic is wrong in supposing that hve things incompatible 
in themselves cannot be likened to one abstract thing, and in his argu- 
ment about a motor<ar he makes the mistake of comparing the 
concrete with the abstraa. Music, undoubtedly docs have qualities 
which can be likened to the voice of love, a magician who makes 
humble people kings, the perfume of the Hower, and the strength of 
the athlete. 

2.11. * The criticism to the eflca that the statement that love and 
music arc each several incompatible things is unsatisfactory seems to 
me to be unjust. The parallel drawn between that statement and the 
statement that a motor<ar is a bag of potatoes, a hollyhock, a flying 
cloud, and the sound of the sea, is fallacious as in the first abstractions 
are dcKribed in concrete terms, w'hile in the second, a concrete object 
is described in terms of other concrete objects, so that the absurdity 
is obviously apparent. 

2.12. * Love, or music, being abstract, may quite well be said to be 
several things which, because they arc concrete, are themselves in- 
compatible. To say that one might equally well say that a motor is a 
bag of potatoes is not logical, because a motor car is concrete and 
cannot be said to be anything else. 

a.13. The example of the motor car is not to the point; even if it 
were true it cannot be taken as a decisive blow to the first passage, 
for what is true of abstraas cannot always apply to substantial things. 

So far there is little to comment on except the remarkable blanket- 
ing power of these terms, and the stiffness or limitation by which 
the writers arc unable to read is here except (following Mr Biaggtni) 
as ‘is numerically one with and the same thing as’ — instead of taking 
it as ‘is in some rcsjKCt like.' The whole question of the uses of is 
I discuss in Chapter XIX, below; and the abstracting problem in 
Chapter XXII. 

The writers now begin to let us see a little more what they mean 
by abstract and concrete: 
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2.14. It is quite legitimate to compare or identify love with in- 
numerable incompatible things provided that each image strengthens 
or clarifies. The writer’s example of a motor car is not convincing 
because he uses a concrete object which is not made more vivid by 
identification with other concrete objects. 

This rruty be saying that it just happens that a motor car and a 
hollyhock don’t, or that no two concretes do, become more vivid by 
identification. The second would be the more interesting point, 
identify’ is, I think, merely the writer’s word for ‘compare in the 
elliptic form which puts “is” for “is like.” ’ 

2.2. The remark that Love is likened to five incompatible things is 
true. However there is no reason why an abstract quality should not 
be linked metaphorically to five or more incompatible things. I agree 
that in this case it is done extremely badly. The comparison of Love 
and Music with the Motor Car is unreasonable. ITie first is an 
abstract; the second is intangible; while the third is a purely physical 
contraption. No real comparison can Ive made. 

I suspea the capital L in Love of some responsibility here. Love 
is for this writer an Abstract Quality in some further sense than 
that in which ‘being music’ would be an abstract cjuality of music, 
or ‘being a motor car’ would be an abstract quality of cars. What 
this is and why it should be sup[X)scd to make this difTcrcncc is our 
problem. The limitations of motor cars as subjects for metaphorical 
description were insisted on by others too: 

2.2I.* Just as there arc two angles of approach to the first piece of 
prose, one from the heart, the other from the mmd, so there arc two 
corresponding angles in the second piece. 

Id the passage on Love we have to make up our minds which 
attitude to adopt, the cold logical critic of the intellectual sense of the 
words or that of allowing the heart to assert its rights in our awareness 
of a certain, if rather effulgent lyrical Iseauty in the passage. Tlic pas- 
sage itself is reminiscent of some Roman Catholic Church in a manu- 
facturing town, full of cheap tinsel and stale incense, yet, despite that, 
containing nevertheless evidence of the beauty and glory of wonhip. 

Intellectually, then, the second passage is quite an adequate criticism 
of the first and to a scientific logician love is indeed a unity and not 
a five in one, music also a unity and not tlte four things the first writer 
makes it. But even in this eminently logical pica; I can sec a faint 
trace of illogicality, for the writer props up his argument with the 
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astertion that to give love and music such attributes as does the first 
writer is as if he (the second) were to compare a nuitor-cac to a bag 
of potatoes and a hollyhock. But a motor-car, he should have realised, 
b a concrete manufactured article, whereas music and art have much 
of the inexplicable about them. 

And that is just where B (the second writer) trips up. Had he 
presented a firmer brief for his case we might agree more closely 
with him; but he fails to make providence for the inexplicability, the 
very intangibility of the lyrical qualities of love and music. Intellectu* 
ally even he is unsound, as I have tried to demonstrate. Emotionally 
he seems cold and dead and I cannot help feeling that A (the first 
writer) is not only the most atiraaivc piece of writing, but also comes 
best out of a mutual comparison, and that A has more appeal to us, 
however lush, effulgent, fulsome and grandiose it may be. 

Here not the ‘Abstractness,’ but the ‘inexplicability’ and ‘intangibil- 
ity’ of love and music arc the ground alleged. I do not think, though, 
wc are really moving far from the thought of 2a. What they have 
both in mind, I fancy, b nothing much more subtle than is put in 
the italicized sentence of the following — which adds a personal 
aberration of a familiar and interesting type. Truly Love (in a special 
sense) takes all things for its food. He, or she, however, is perhapts 
on the way to more understanding of the whole matter than has 
been shown yet. 

2.22.* The first sentence of the criticism, down to . . . ‘from the 
evidence,’ arouses no antagonism in me. I also agree with the critic 
in disliking the first passage, but for different reasons. I see nothing 
incompatible in love being ‘a rainbow, the morning star, the evening 
star, a miracle that shines around the cradle of a babe, and something 
which shines round the quiet tomb.’ To anyone who is really in love 
it can be all these things. Love has little to do with logic, and hyperbole 
is its usual medium of expression. The critic is too literal. Music does 
exalt one to a realm inhabited only by kings, it is magic. I cannot see 
it as the perfume of a flower, or as the strength of the athlete, but am 
willing to believe that the author docs so. The introduction of the 
motor car and the bag of potatoes, docs not seem to me to provide 
the (xirallcl which is intended. A motor car can ncptr he anything 
hut a motor car — a concrete object. Love and music live in the effect 
which they have on us, not in w'hat they essentially arc. Even so, I 
have no objection to comparing a motor car to a bag of potatoes, if I 
can be shown any attribute which they have in common. It is not to be 
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lound. Wliereas Love and music have the same power of exdting 
wonder before beauty as the things to which they are compared. 

Another and a big step forward is made in the following: 

a.23.* Abstract qualities and a definition of their splendours difficult 
to convey except by concrete terms. Such a quality as Love can best 
be conveyed by an assembly of visible objects thro* which a feeling of 
Love works on or from human beings. In using metaphor Love as 
morning star and evening star is saying they are symbolic of that 
abstract feeling which as stars they arouse. 

Meanwhile motor<ar is concrete and difficult to link with potatoes 
because both concrete terms. Absurd to say motor car = flying cloud 
and motor car = sound of sea; but if abstract qualities involved the 
writer justified. 

Purr of engine of motor car = sound of sea -f- speed of motor<ar 
along a road = flying cloud ^ purr -j- speed the abstractions. 

Here the writer docs manage, in his last paragraph, to give the 
word ‘abstract’ a use which is helpful. It has quite another in his 
remark about the abstract feeling which the stars arouse and had a 
third meaning in the first sentence. The doings of ‘a feeling of Love’ 
cut perilously across; but still — tow-ards the end — the right thread 
in the tangle has been found. The abstract is no longer simply 
taken as such, its derivation from the concrete has been observed. 
The answer is no longer in bare terms of an unresolved concrete- 
abstract opposition. 'What is being compared with what?’ has given 
place to, ‘How, in respea of what qualities, arc they compared?’ as 
the formulation of the question, and the writer is prepared to sec 
that abstracts, instead of being data to be compared with each other 
and other things, are themselves the products and at the same time 
the instruments of comparison. 

This is no slight triumph; the great steps in the history of thought 
are taken again, or fail to be taken, in every growing mind; the 
obstacle of uncomprehended verbiage must be passed or it will be 
used only as a shield and a protection; it is not ridiculous to hail 
with a moderate applause every such instance of intelligence. 

ITus is, however, the best comment I have from the users of 
*ooncrete-abstract’ divisions. We are well behind this with the next: 

*I vodentasd that one of the motor-can of Anurks w« caUed, by the roamt- 
flEtnten. the Ico-Flytns Qoud, Trade Mark, U, S. Patent Office, etc. 
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3^24. Why it it incooipadfale tlutt love thoukl tunound the grave 
as well at the cradle, should brighten both the morning and the 
evening, both happiness and adversity? If this had been t^ direcdy 
no one could have challenged its reasonableness. Bat the critic shuts 
his eyes to the real meaning. He professes to deal with the ‘sim(de 
tense of what is stated,’ but what he is really dealing with is the 
logic of the imagery. He attempu to explode it by parody; but only 
shows his insensitiveness by choosing a comparison that is completdy 
inapplicable — something as concrete as a motor car, to compare with 
something as abstract, as variable and as all pervading as the emotion 
of love, and the beauty of music. 

Also, the tone of his criticism is snobbish and superior to a disgust' 
ing degree. 

‘Abstract’ here, I think, means hardly anything more than ‘vague, 
intangible, and ineffable.' And my next group will show how the 
ineffable, the emotional, the inexplicable, the inexpressible, the all' 
pervasive, the omnipresent, the sublime, and the immaterial, as in- 
gredients in current notions of the abstract, can intervene to distort 
the question. They even turn it into a comparison between Love 
and a motor car! — instead of between parallels in which Love and 
a motor car take part. 

a.a5.* While the writer is examining ‘the simple sense’ of the 
passage he is sound. When he comes to his observations he seems to 
be obsessed with the idea that the thing must have a literal sense. 
How else can we express w'hat we mean by love than by analogy? 
Different types of mind liken it to different things, and the same type 
of mind under different circumstances. To liken love to a motor-car 
is to liken an abstract quality to a material object. The point could 
be better made by likening love to another abstraa quality. 

a.26. The comparison of the motor car obviously falls through, on hU 
grounds; for he himself is comparing love and music to a mechanical 
conveyance. 

a.27.* The writer, though hinting at his own original sensibiUty 
and ‘sense of logic’ takes his stand in this passage on an examination 
of the 'simple sense’ of the piece he is criticizing. However it seemt 
that he is unable to understand, himself, the ‘simple sense’ for suidy 
the original prose states not that Love is a rainbow but that Love is 
like a ratnbw illuminating the 'dark clouds of life.’ Similarly the 
other {dienonnena to which Love and Music are likened are quatiSed 
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with the word like/ The critic states that these comparisons are 
incompatible, though the Love envisaged here, the Divine Love, is, 
presumably, so vast, so many-sided that innumerable comparisons 
would but reflect its different facets. Further on we see what is perhaps 
the source of the error, Love the abstract quality is compared with a 
motor-car a concrete object. The author himself needs a lesson in logic. 
We may agree that the passage on Love is not a satisfactory statement 
but that is not to agree with his argument. 

This way of writing as though Mr Biaggini were comparing Love 
and Music to a motor car is confusing. It may be mere ellipsis but, 
if so, it is a dangerous brevity, and had more than a little to do with 
the confusions in which it occurred. 

2.28. The 2nd passage makes only one criticism — that love and 
music arc said to be both several incompatible things. But the writer 
of the first made it clear that he was speaking of Love as a divine 
presence so that to some extent he was justified in calling it a rainbow 
etc. What is intended to be a crushing analogy of a motor car docs 
not succeed because few people would attribute divine presence to cars. 

The muddle here, being grosser, is easier to dissect. The question 
is not ‘What projjcrties docs Love (as cnvi.sagcd by Gantry) share 
with a motor car.’’ It is not even Wre the links between Lftvc 
and Gantry’s similitudes for it the same links as those that might 
occur between a motor car and Mr Biaggini’s oddments.^’ It was, 
or should have been, ‘Are the links uiihin cither group good enough 
to support the similitudes?’ 

As to this, it is, I think, plain enough, if the question is put 
separately, that a mere recognition of Love as a divine presence 
would be insufficient ground by itself for any of Gantry’s metaphors. 
It is too universal and indiscriminate a ground and would link trx) 
much, unless qualified or supjxtrtcd by other links which in fact 
Lewis makes Gantry supply in each case — either explicitly or through 
an obvious and trustworthy sfxrcial setting that is hinted. He is in 
fact as cardul to provide them as Mr Biaggini for his purpose was 
careful not to supply them; and there, in a nutshell, is the all- 
important difference. It is no special, peculiar, mysterious, bonding 
power of Love which is at work in the metaphors here, but linkages 
the order of those which, as we shall see, could easily enough 
come into action, ufith suitable sitings, between motor cars, holly- 
hocks and the rest. It is not a mere all-pervasiveness of Love that 
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justifies the metaphors and makes them intelligible. As all-pervasive, 
Love would make all things only instances of itself, and metaphor 
(in the restricted sense of the word) would not be occurring. Cats 
and dogs are instances of animal life; we should not ordinarily say 
that metaphor was present in such exemplification. The parallelling 
by which we range them together as examples of a class, naming 
their common property, has become so simple, so detached from 
rival groupings, that the limit has been crossed. In metaphor (in the 
restricted sense) there is a cross-grouping and a resultant tension 
between the particular similarity employed and more stable habitual 
classifications, which would be absent here. 

2.29. Metaphor often unites apparently incompatible things by some 
one resemblance. Here all these things arc pervaded by a unifying 
spirit of love which the writer is feeling. 

I am a little doubtful as to how this should be read. He may be 
saying 

(i) That it is the writer’s (Gantry’s) unifying spirit of love that 
pervades them. 

(ii) That the writer feels that they are so pervaded. 

The second seems the likeliest. In cither case I suggest, as before, 
that although such a general link may be in the background, there 
are much more special links than this between Love and the rain- 
bow and so on. And that it is these special links which control the 
interpretation of the metaphor. It is these links, therefore, which we 
must take account of in our comparisons. 

One further point — I believe an important one — before I leave 
this large group of ‘abstracKoncrcte’ commentators, for other wan- 
derers in the theory of metaphor. It will have been noticed that 
most of them arc in the grip of an assumption that metaphor is 
only suited to dim, vague, mysterious, inexplicable, intangible, and 
indefinite matters. That it is only in place when we arc not at all 
sure what wc arc saying, have nothing perhaps precise to say, or 
arc dealing with the inexpressible, or the ineffable. Wc can guess 
at the sources of the assumption. It came from sad experience of 
the misleading effect of random dreaming vagaries in metaphoric 
thought, where ‘the sunshine comparative power* is suspended; 
fix>m rebukes, perhaps, for fuzzy arguments in which unexamined 
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aoalogtes have had fuO play. It is fostered also by the disheartening 
myi^ry in which the topic of metafdicH- is left by most current dit* 
cus^n or instruction. If we add the notions that meuphor is not a 
serious way of thinking, that metaphors are merely decorative, not 
imuctural, in thought, that they are fanciful and, unless used by 
Poets (and perhaps even then), flimsy, frivolous, irresponsible and 
unreliable: add in too the associations of the word ‘concrete’ (hard, 
solid, heavy, detailed, business-like, suitable for foundations, brute 
fact) and those of ‘abstract’ (thin or hot air, remote, empty, invisible, 
intangible, not to be grasped, sublime, remote) this common assump- 
tion or prejudice is not didicult to understand. That it is deplorable 
and disastrous, that it hinders its victims in acquiring control of an 
immense range of the most important uses of language and modes 
of thought, that it deprives them of powers which they badly need, 
will, I take it, require little showing. The assumption enters here 
to persuade the writers that metaphor is of no service as between 
concrete things, that one or other or both the things linked together 
must be, in some sense ‘abstract’ — and this view was not due merely 
to confusion with the relevant fact that the linkage is always in 
respect of some common character or quality, i.c. something which, 
if taken apart, would be an abstract. This subtlety was out of sight 
for most. They were simply thinking that since a motor car is a 
motor car (a concrete object and that’s that!) it cannot usefully be 
compared to (or said to be) anything else; whereas a spirit of love, 
being not a concrete object, can like some monstrous disembodied 
chameleon, turn mysteriously into almost anything and be said to 
be anything that it plc-ases us to call it. All our minds doubtless 
are haunted by such Protean ghostly beings, relics of our childhood 
and of our magic-ridden social inheritance. But, if we cannot keep 
them in' their places — on the borders of sleep, for they arc evidently 
products of the dream type — if we let them intervene in hours in 
which we should be awake, then good-bye to ‘the sunshine com- 
parative power, the distinct contra-distinguishing judgment of 
Realities as other than thoughts.’ The teacher's first and last duty 
is to help the mind to clear itself from this 'somnial magic’ which is 
the enemy (as Keats said) not less of Poetry, than of any other 
ae^-orderiog development of intelligence. 

Art thou not of the dreamer tribe? 

The Poet and the Dreamer arc distinct, 
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IXyent, sheer opposite, antipodes. 

The one pours out a balm upon the World 
The other vexes it. 

The notion that metaphor will not link together things that are 
concretes and cannot make definite and clear statements through 
their linkage, appeared in scores o£ the comments. 1 venture^}, in 
my lecture, Co suggest that I could demonstrate its groundlessness 
by remarking that these writers were owls! Both the writer of a 
protocol and an owl are things as concrete as any we can find, yet 
the metaphor quite evidently worked. Given a suitable setting, there 
are many more links of resemblance, available as discriminated 
grounds of comparison, between concretes than between abstracts. 
The higher the abstraction the fewer the different varieties of 
metaphor that can be made to or from it. But the modes of com- 
parison between concretes are inexhaustible. They become the more 
numerous the more we know about the concretes. Similarly, two 
unutterables cannot be compred. Only their common unuttcrability 
would be available as a link between them. But with any two 
concrete familiar things we may make as many metaphors as we can 
find links — that is, enlist efficient focusing contexts to serve as their 
grounds. 

The ground, for example, of the owl metaphor here, if I may be 
permitted to detail it, was that an owl is a bird not able to see things 
in broad daylight, dazzled by excess of illumination, preferring 
obscurity and with a reputation for wisdom that, if these other 
peculiarities arc stressed, is comically not deserved. Similarly, those 
who suppose that metaphors between familiar things will not work 
arc being blinded by what is overwhelmingly evident, by what is 
illustrated and illumined by everyday conversation every few min- 
utes; they too prefer obscurer topics, and their discernment there 
may be ranked too high. 

For this to be not only a possible ground but an operative ground 
— that is for the metaphor to be understood — parallel interpretative 
contexts must be guiding the speaker and his audience. \^cn we 
think of anything we do so only through and with a context in 
which it has its place, and the most powerful controlling contexts 
are those that arc so constant that there is no need to allude to them, 
those that can be uken for granted. I wrote above that Mr Biag|^ 
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in speaking of a motor car was careful not to supply a special setting. 
That leaves it to us to take it in whatever setting we may or will 
Wi cannot think of a motor car without a context, and we under* 
stand the words ‘motor car’ only through a context. Which context 
it goes into depends on its setting.^ 

Left to ourselves by Mr Biaggini, we read ‘a motor car’ and give 
it a sense, take it in a context, think of it as, — well, a number of 
the protocol-writers were at pains to say how they took it. ‘As a 
mechanical contrivance,’ ‘as a means (varying only in efficiency 
and comfort) of going from one place to another,’ as ‘a purely physi- 
cal contraption,’ . . . and so on. One, we have seen, even took it 
upon himself to say how Mr Biaggini should have taken it! ‘A 
motor car he should have realized . . .’ (a.ai). There will be a 
variable range of ways in which it can, equally projKrly, be under- 
stood. None of them will, without a special setting, allow it to be 
linked with a bag of potatoes or a hollyhock, if they too are under- 
stood without special settings (i.c. by the action of the general 
habitual contexts). Supply a s[Kcial enough setting and anything 
may be linked in metaphor with anything. 

Now let us consider this comment. 

2.3.* The analogy between a Motor Car and Love and .Music which 
is the concrete foundation upon which this criticism rests docs not 
appear to be a wholly adequate one. A motor car, I would suggest, 
presents itself to the senses of all human Iscings (apart from savages 
who arc not acquainted with its nature) in approximately the same 
way; not as a potato or a hollyhock, but as a means (varying only 
in degree of efficiency and comfort) of going from one place to 
another. Love and Music however do not depend upon external 
qualities for their value so much as on the constitution of the in- 
dividual mind. In dificrent people there can he no doubt that Love 
and Music will make up different emotional .states, and find their 
level on different planes of emotion. For our critic each must be for 
everybody a rigidly fixed quantity — ‘a simple sense’ obvious only to 
those with ‘original sensibility,’ for that is *how the masses think* and 
any contrary suggestion will not ‘pass for a satisfactory statement.* 
In the case of the writer criticised Music hits him on a (dane of 

tUsc oiual phrase would be 'depends on its context.' Sec Preface and footnott OB 
p. 4I. In my technical sense of coMett, 'which coatexi we take it in* s 'bow we 
tndentaod it.’ 
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Emotion, a facet of his personality if you like, which is delinea t e d by 
the four ideas or experiences mentioned, which the critic denies to 
have any conneaion, as likewise with the five ‘plotting points’ of 
Love which arc outward manifestations of the contour of his reactioa. 

Lest somebody after looking very closely feels that this is too good 
to be true, I repeat here that there has been no tampering in the least 
particular with any of these quotations. I have never even cut them 
short when I thought it possible that the rest might change an 
interpretation of the sentences I gave. 

This writer has illustrated, of his own accord, all my points (and 
some I have not yet reached). And he has done this in a leisurely 
Olympian style which makes it hard at first not to think that one 
is misreading him. 

He begins with the assumption we have already considered that 
the ratio. Love ; Rainbow Motor car : HollyhcKk may profitably be 
studied merely by examining Love and a motor car and pointing 
out differences between them. But his choices of differences lead him 
into still worse trouble. 

‘A motor car I would suggest presents itself to the senses.’ How? 
‘As a means ... of going from one place to another.’ ‘The senses’ 
are brought in, I would suggest, to mark the motor car down at 
once as a material, external, sensory object, scjmcthing concrete, 
invariable and public in contrast to mind-dcpjcndcnt Love and 
Music. Very well, but what do the senses as such give us? Coloured, 
resonant, smtxjth and hard configurations? Perhaps. Tin and wheels 
and leather seats? No. Certainly not — without the intervention of 
the mind, which recognizes these things, interprets the sensory signs, 
and builds up on them the most variable and delicately px>ised 
structures of knowledge and exptectation. ‘The fool sees not the 
same tree that a wise man secs,’ said Blake— deliberately, I think, 
choosing an example which would make his p»int as outrageous as 
possible. We will all take his point much more easily about motor 
cars. Where I see just two cars, my 14-yearold nephew secs two 
things so unlike one another that he puts me in my place with case. 
If only we could remember what Blake told us, what an immense 
deal of nonsense we should all avoid! That ‘concrete’ thing we call 
a car, how mind-dependent it is, how different to the owner and 
to his friends, how painfully more scratched to one set of eyes than 
to another; and how it changes as a buyer turns into a seller. It is 
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tile concrete car that is variable in these disconcerting ways, and its 
changes are part of its concreteness. What stays dependable, reliable, 
unchanged and permanent is, as Plato taught us, the abstract car — 
the thing which this writer has so luckily presented to us ‘as a 
means ... of going from one place to another.' What could be 
much more abstract than that ? But, according to him, it is the senses 
that ptresent this. Alas! Poor Plato and all his progeny! How little 
of that elementary apparatus of clear and useful distinctions which 
you introduced and have handed on, that apparatus upon which 
the whole weight of Western Culture has ever since been carried — 
no metaphysical abstrusencsses but the handy daily instruments of 
intelligence — how little of all this has reached — I won’t say the 
m’dinary reader — let me rather say the average reader of The 
Criterion or The Neu/ Republic. 

However, to return to the teacher’s problem. How salutary it 
would be for some of the writers I have been citing, if they could 
be brought to notice the reversal of the applications of ‘concrete’ 
and ‘abstraa’ that this last commentator brings out! But the prcKCSS 
of abstraaion and how to teach something about it arc topics for 
the Logic Section. 

Much of 2.3’s difficulty is traceable to the fixed setting, ‘as a 
means of conveyance,’ he has im{x)scd on the motor car. While that 
setting is fixed similarities involving other settings may be tem- 
porarily barred out. One or two commentators noted that a motor 
car might be like a hollyhock in brightness, or like a bag of potatoes 
in bumpiness or like the sound of the sea in its purr or like a Bying 
cloud for swiftness. It is a frequent complaint of pcKts and critics 
that too many readers refuse u> allow themselves to understand 


comparisons which arc novel in tyfx:, that they will only follow 
metaphors of kinds with which they arc familiar. The following 
may illustrate this complaint. It is alio of interest in bringing up 
the very important matter of mousofwn. 


3.31. The critic’s parody of the metaphors . . . thou's that he has 
not grasped the point of metaphtn at all, and has merely choaen 
his descriptions at random; of course one might connect tte sound 
of the sea with a motor car, but hardly a bag of potatoes or a hoOy' 
hock. 


One might suppose that this writer was an enthustaiRtc fflotoHit 
and a bver of the ica-side! But that I think would be too simple an 
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explanation. Would it not be that such comparisons as with die 
sound of the sea (or with a flying doud) are of a kind frequent 
and f amiliar in certain sorts verse, and so are suf^wsed to be 
in themselves in some way poetic? And that metaphor is similarly 
supposed to be in some way a peculiarly poetic use ol bnguage, and 
t Hgr therefore the writer has been willing, in the hope of poetic 
gratification, himself to supply in inuginanon a suitable setting 
here? He would find it easy because such settings are old literary 
friends. With the poutocs and the hollyhock he was less willit^ 
perhap and perhap the effort required would be greater. 

However this may be, such a rclucunce to explore novel types 
setting is, very often, what is so much cursed by fashionaUe 
critics — under the misleading headings of Romanticism or romantic 
preconcepions in the judgment of literature. 1 may take this oppor> 
tunity of remarking, in passing, how much more useful in promot- 
ing sane reading a little more study of this question of familiarity 
versus novelty in contexts would be than further class-room discus- 
sions of Romanticism. This study would turn largely upon prece- 
denccs as between merely hterary (verbal) settings and brger 
supporting settings in non-verbal cxpricnce. In other words, on 
attempted segregations of literature from life, and thereby it would 
cut right across the Romanticism versus Classicism (is it?) or 
Realism divisions. For, to take only an obvious point, a gencratioo 
brought up on, and famili.ir with, so called Romantic Poetry, takes 
that as its literary norm; puts it, that is, into the place occupied, for 
Classicist critics, by Vergil and Horace. Thenceforward, for them, 
deprturcs from this pttern — whether in choice of subject, in tone:, 
or in any other literary feature — have some of the strangenea wludi 
was the suprficial enticement of the initial deprturcs of Rtunaadc 
writers. In such a topsy-turvy situation, discussion of the historic 
problems of the Romantic Revival w'ould require a mental agiltty 
that is not to be expeted from any but a few lively yet experienced 
readers. On the other hand, to restate the matter in terms of 
familiarities with literature and life is to bring it, comparatively, 
within reach of everyone. 



Chapter Four: Motivation 


Fortunately, however, for my uncle, hit godfather, Mr 
Benson Earle, was a sound classical scholar, and had been 
a ward of the celebrated fames Hams, the author of 
Hermes. This boo^ Mr Earle put into the hands of his 
godson, then about fourteen years of age. and the young 
student, on opening it, felt as if his menial eye had been 
couched, discovering with surprise that the lessons which 
appeared to him, of all his scholastic tashs, the driest and 
most unmeaning, involved many profound speculations of 
intellectual philosophy. 

WILLIAM HAZLiTT, On Sir John Stoddart 

An interlude of general reflections may be in place here before 
I continue my documentation with further exemplification and dis- 
cussion of theories about metaphor. VVe cannot too early consider 
the pit played by the expected satisfaction, the inducement, the 
raodvation which is behind and guides every process of inicrprcu- 
lion. No writer supplies the full setting which controls the reader 
in his reading. He cannot. Always the major pit must be left to 
the reader to bring in. This is prhaps the truism which in prarticc 
we most neglca. The writer can at best only use a small selection 
from the whole setting— taking this as the total situation, all the 
conditions, governing what is going on. What he uses has a nucleus, 
namely what he explicitly mentions. Round this is a sphere of rela- 
tively stable faaors, those things which all, on reflection, would 
agree to be implied, to be necessarily co-oprativc with what he has 
actually mentioned. Round these, less and less depndablc and stable, 
are sphere after sphere of more and more doubtful factors which 
tpead out, if we carry our speculative description far enough, to 
include the whole pst cxpricncc of the reader. If, and in so far at, 
communication occurs, vast ranges of these free or unimplied factors 
roust stiU be somehow ordered so as to secure some correspondence 
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between those active in the reader and in the writer. They are so 
ordered, if at all, by what Coleridge called ‘the all in each oi all 
men,’ the common principles of human life and the routine of 
normal experience. It seems a shadowy thing on which to depend 
unless we recognize that it is rooted in our biological continuity one 
with another. 

From this common principle evidently branch all the specialized 
similarities that training and common studies can induce. It makes 
them possible, but without them we could go no great distance 
in understanding one another — as all who have resided, say, in 
Japan know too well. Hence, since a bnguage is our chief con- 
trollable common training, the paramount importance of studies 
in English for Engl ish-sjxa king peoples. Hence innumerable morals 
— c.g. the importance of a common body of literature familiar to 
all — for the teacher and the framers of a curriculum. (That we can 
no longer refer with any confidence to any episode in the Bible, or 
to any nursery talc or any piece of mythology is a clear and wcU- 
rccognizcd sign of the urgency of taking these things more ad- 
visedly in hand.) Hence tf>o the inaccessibility, to all but specially 
trained readers, (if most literature of past ages. We perhaps as a 
rule can give only enough training to our pupils to hide this in- 
accessibility from us and from them, without giving enough to 
build a genuine bridge across the gulf. 

The writer, relying upon the common linguistic training, and on 
whatever other common controlling factors in experience he can, 
offers at best a skeleton or schema to be filled out by his reader. 
Looked at from a distance it may seem a mirade that he should 
succeed, and our wonder must be that understanding is achieved 
so often and goes so deep, not that it so often fails. But, looking 
closer, the explanation is perhaps to be found in the extreme inter- 
connectedness of the processes of any single mind. If we thought of 
experience (as the cruder exponents of associationism used to think 
of it) as merely a scries of impets on a pssivc mind. I'mkcd to- 
gether only by frequencies of concomitance and by resultant habit 
sequences, communication might well seem inexplicable. But such 
a theory, though it haunts more than a little educational theory — 
recommending, for example, drill as a mode of improving compost- 
tbnl— is now merely an intelleaual curiosity like astrdbgy. It is 
now agreed, beneath all their differences in phrasing, by all schools 
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of {wydidbgy that die mind (or whatever they put in its place) it 
aoc a passive substratum, that mental process is from the banning 
selective. In other words that experience is not just suffering things 
to happen to us but a mode of ordering our lives. From this self' 
ordering, organizing, principle comes the sameness upon which 
communication depends. In addition to the uniformity of experience 
conceived as offered to us from without, there is its uniformity as 
organized by us from within; and here is where the control of 
inducement over interpretation comes in. We choose, in brief, and 
the laws of choice arc alike in us all, though their outcome, of 
ctHirse, is not. 

What we arrive at as our interpretation is what we arc satisfied 
with as the meaning. To write ‘what gave us satisfaction' might 
mislead, but, if guardedly taken, it would make the point more 
vigorously. We may be well content to find an author’s remarks 
‘unsatisfactory.’ There is an inner movement in the process that is 
easily described as our tendency to find what meaning we please. 
If sometimes we teachers arc inclined to blame this — as whirruicality, 
wantonness or obstinacy— when things have gone wrong, we should 
not forget that we have it equally to thank whenever things go 
right. For if we ask, U|;x>n what can an author rely to gui^ his 
reader to his meaning? the broad answer fundamentally must be 
this: he must rely upon the right reading being more satisfying 
than any other reading. 

I have left out all sorts of qualifications; ‘satisfying to wliom and 
in what state of mind and for what purfxjse?’ we muM hurry to 
ask. But that is my point obviously eiK^ugh here. We must iwver, 
if we can help it, forget that tMibcKly ever reads anything for no 
purpose or in a state of utter indiffcrciKc as to what he finds it to 
mean. And we must never pretend that alx^rraiions in interpretation 
can be considered apan from disionions in the reader’s afipetitivc 
process. This is why the question of inducement, of motivaikm, 
goes to the heart of all the teacher's problems, and all problems tA 
imapretatkm and expression. 

No dight stress has lately been bid upn this doctrine in discus' 
tioiM of the principles of English icaclung, but somctima in an 
unduly onesided fashion and without recognizing us manihiid un* 
pikatkms. It is often urged for example that u is no good "laitfng 
badtward writers do composition at random, in the blue, merely ti 
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oomposicion, that unleu tbqr are writu^ dxmt aomtahuig that 
uuerests tbeoi, tmless they have xMnething they care abcnatodiicuaa» 
dhey will have no genuine impulae to write, no iteam behind their 
wheels, and, with nothing to express, no cause to improve their 
expression. Well and good so far as it goes-4}Ut that, 1 chink k can 
be shown, is no great distance. Granted that compositbn-exerdses 
without any motive, and incerpreution-excrcises equally, wouki be 
absurdities, this recommendation assumes altogether too simple a 
view of interests. It has, I suggest, a fatal and obvious ddect in 
that it identifies them with what the psychologizing nwralists used 
to call 'involuntary' appetitions and overlooks the immensely im> 
portant domain of voluntary aaions — those namely in which some- 
thing is done not for its own sake, not for the immediate satisfaccion 
in the action, but for the sake of remoter consequences. The vast 
majority of the interests on which education depends are plainly 
of this voluntary type and it is a commonplace of morals and psy- 
chology alike that the successful exercise of such voluntary aaivities, 
that is the process of attending deliberately for an ulterior purpose 
to a task which is not intnnsicaliy alluring, generates an involuntary 
intrinsic interest, if not in the work itself, at least (and it is quite as 
helpful) in its successful prosecution. In brief, pni/e. reluctance to 
be beaten, self-esteem arc enlisted, no stronger motives than which 
can be engag«l. And with even a slight satisfaction to thesc—and 
the least sense of success with the work will yield it — the work itself, 
becoming idcniiBed with an activity of the self, picks up a derivative 
attraaion. 

1 am here, of course, merely echoing the homilies of innumerd^ 
moralists. But there is a more immediate reason for dotdKii^ 
whether the policy of utilizing only or chicHy a pupil’s own pcrscmal 
interests is advisable, or for thinking that he will advance be» by 
writing about his hobbies or reading only the literature which hai 
already caught his fancy. It comes from the central pboe of lii^g;utsdc 
ability in man’s being as a social creature. Without alnlity to speak 
we have no standing, our rank depends upon our capacity to under* 
stand and to express ourselves so as to be understood. The inciedtbie 
intellectual feat that the child achieves in learning to speak hwl at 
its chief motive just this enhancement of its self<siccm. If die 
motive lapses later with the development of a partial command of 
uunepnkatioo and expreakm, that is because the performer is mfi* 
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fering from a relaxation of the social criticism which originally 
drove him on. Ideally, his own self<riticism should take its place; 
failing that or pending this moment of maturity, it is the teacher’s 
business to arrange for the stimubting challenge. 

He has to contrive that the pupil becomes clearly aware that he 
is as yet unable to interpret or to express things that others, whom 
he regards as no more than his equals, succeed with. A painful 
process to recommend no doubt. But if it is true that the main 
reason why any of us can talk or understand speech at all was that 
we each so hated feeling a fool, this recommendation as regards the 
motivation of English studies is obvious. It seems that the adver- 
tisers who undertake to make us impressive public spcikcrs have 
been better psychologists than the Drill .school of educationists! 

Guardedly used, what I may perhaps call the ‘protocol method’ 
might be employed more widely ssith advantage. .Nothing is more 
stimulating than to see how others h.ivc succeeded with the same 
task. Nothing more quickly rran.sforms a problem from a mystery 
to be guessed about into a practical matter that can, and must, be 
understood. Like other powerful methtnls it is oiicn to grave abuse; 
it can bewilder, wound, and frustrate. I should Ik loath to see it 
employed without the protection of anonymity. Unless ample leisure 
for meditation is allowed, sjxrcimens of other stiulcnis' work will not 
be illuminating. To hear random comments read out siKsn induces 
a nervous crisis. But, if these obvious dangers are avoided, I believe 
that a process of presenting to the class the varied views that any 
set of comments will supply, might do much to freshen English 
studies and, by restoring candour and humility, redeem what a too 
often 3 dreary and hypocritical ritual. 

I assume then, as a general motive which should be dominant 
both in expression and in interpretation, a desire to esteem oneself 
as a person capblc of saying an<! of reading things adequately*” 
an unwillingness to be patently silly or inc|it in these ac'tivitics. It is 
this motive which more than anv other holds in chock the vagaries 
of the active and passive uses of language. The merit of a literary 
exercise must, I bebeve, be judged by the degree to which it invites 
dtis motive to overrule advcnttiicjus, distracting and more limited 
unrests. No doubt the general mcrtivc can be reinforced by special 
iotefCMs, and there is here some weight in the 'Let him write abiwil 
iduit he dreams about!’ doctrine. If br (cels that a subject if tmpor' 
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tant, he it more likely perhapi to take care in saying things, or in 
discovering what is being said, about it. On the other hand this is 
evidently truer of factual matters than of imaginative. In general, 
exercises for which revealing tests of adequacy are not able to be 
applied take up time on which there are better claims. 

it is a narrow view of motivation which supposes that an exercise 
in interpretation or composition merely as such, and taken apart 
from the special enthusiasms, pursuits or curiosities of the individual, 
must be devoid of interest or lack incentives. Such a view overlooks 
the fascination of puzzles and omits to consider how these special 
interests themselves originally developed. In most cases perhaps they 
would be found to have grown at first as modes of self -enhancement; 
developing, with growth, their peculiar intrinsic attraaions. But of 
course the exercises must be well chosen, they must present them- 
selves as reasonable challenges, as tasks that the learner feels he 
ought to be able to succeed in. Above all they must call for a kind 
of effort from him that reassures him as he achieves it; they must 
not, and here is the fatal objection to most drill, make him feel that 
he is merely submitting to the compulsion of an unintelligible com- 
mand. That feeling numbs intelligence at once and deadens just 
what we arc most anxious to awaken. It reverses the right order as 
b«wccn habit formation and insight. Here modern psychology can 
do the teacher a service. Nothing is more impressive in recent studies 
of learning than the overthrow of the assumptions on which the 
drill recommendation rests. We learn by seeing how to do things, 
not by blindly going through the motions. After insight, repetition 
will develop habits that may usefully take its place, but not before. 
It is strange that these obsolete notions of how learning happens 
should find such a stronghold in teaching practice, since nowhere 
should the waste they entail be more apparent. 

*Whcn I had once found the delight of knowledge and felt the 
pleasure of intelligence and the pride of invention,’ said Imlac, 
'every hour taught me something new. I lived in a continual cowae 
of gratifications.' It is these gratifications that arc the fundamental 
incentives to all study. Ckxxl teaching offers them incessantly, bad 
teaching witholds them: and perhaps there is more bad teaching 
in English than in any other subject. Mathematics used to be notmi* 
ous too and a comparison might be useful. 1 understand tlutt 
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methods there have improved,* and that more teachers novir can 
iraii^cHrm a dark mystery operated only by mechanical dodges and 
tridcs into an intelligible fidd for reason. 

We must not forget that blind rote and drill kill the teacher as 
surely as his pupils. Unless we can see a mistake as a problem we 
cannot make it fruitful for its victim. And only so can we raise the 
occupation of the teacher of dcmcntary English into a profession 
that can, without sclf-sacrihce, attract the talented. The correction 
anH analysis of interpretation and composition can and must be 
developed into a study worth pursuing for its own sake. But there 
should be no difficulty in doing this once we realize that it is noth- 
ing else than literary criticism descended from its windy heights 
and restored to contact with its actual facts. 

The class-room indeed offers unique opportunities for criticism, 
induding sclf<riticism. The literary critic who wonders, as he must 
often do, whether he is of any service to the world, and whether his 
efforts make any difference to anyone, can find there, if he will 
modestly descend to minute {wrticulars, an inexhaustible field to 
cultivate. There, living in the flesh, .ire all the tyjxrs of the human 
spirit; there all the steps which the historian of culture would like 
to trace arc being taken anew; there all the literary discoveries arc 
bring made again. There too, and more evidently, the heresies, the 
Confusions, the outworn, exploded, e.xfx»scd-u>-dcath assumptions 
that have frustrated so many possible {xicts and prophets, arc being 
reinvented. Who would be only a iwlcontologisi if the dinosaur still 
roamed the swamp.’ 

To be more tcmjKraic, the varieties of interpretation which a well- 
chosen passage can elicit do sometimes astonishingly repeat in mini- 
ature the characteristics of vanished literary epochs. They arc, 1 
attest, if carefully examined, capable of presenting a fascinating 
synopsis of intcllcrtual history— not less interesting for being more 
comf^ssable. As a word or a grammatical form may contain the 
germ of a whole philosophy, so certain ways of reading carry im- 
{dtdtly with them a characteristic outlook or culture. And apart 
fitan these attractions, the detailed study of interpreutions has its 
ioiercst as showing us, again in miniature, many facets of human 
nature which we ordinarily fxrrceivc only as traits of character. On 

if todi a txxA u Profnmr L. T. it«>Kti>ni'» /or rAr Ml%«« 
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these gnmods abne, it would be capable some justificatioa as a 
gait of geno-al education ande from the help wUch it may 
to the development of linguistic ability. But centrally its vdue 
derives from the insight it may give us into how our minds hwhIc, 
into their didicultics, their weaknesses, their temptations and the 
means of overcoming them. And this insight, whidi the discerning 
and skilful teacher can share with and induce in his pupils, is the 
only source of advance and its chief reward. 



A First Landing Stage and a Recommendation 


Sfjn, bftng the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do 
and observe so much and so much only as he has observed 
in fait or in thought about the course of nature: beyond 
this he neither l^nows anything nor can do anything. 

Novum Organon 

One very simple and broad observation — with an obvious accom- 
panying recommendation — can, 1 think, l>c made at this stage, it is 
that a whole literature seems to be missing from the library of 
pedagogics. The literature namely which would describe plainly 
and candidly actual prcKcdures followed by teachers in correcting 
or discussing the comjiosuions of their pupils, and detail the explana- 
tions they venture to give of their corrections. The technical journals 
of the teaching profession compare extremely badly with those of 
dentistry in this rcsjsect. They bulge with rejxrtitivc discussions of 
principles, but where can we find c.isc-historics detailing the treat- 
ment recommended for a given confused paragraph’ The dentist 
is ready to tell his confreres how he rights .i rotting tooth. The 
teacher seems as yet fxidly unwilling to confess in equal detail hosv 
he criticizes a bad essay. To do so is of course to invite comment 
that nuy be disconcerting, but the man of faith will not flinch from 
that. The literature tfut svould result if studies of interesting con- 
fusbns and misunderstandings became as regular features in the 
professional literature as descriptions of prtKcdures arc in the dental 
journals would soon res'olut ionize practice. Wc shtjuld begin to 
profit, as dcntisu have long Isccn preening, from one another's mis- 
takes. 

It is one thing to insist (as wc have all been intiising for years) 
dttt the pupil’s great need is to attain a mastery of clear and ordered 
expression. It is quite another to thou--, tn detati. how a given para- 
graph fails or how the pupil can be« be helped to sec that it fails 
and to put it right The first sounds like the end of the matter, 

74 
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which lapses into universal agreemem. The second may wdl be the 
beginning a Icogthy and valuable dispute. Doubtless kur the lay- 
nri?n stupidity and bad writing are not things be would willingly 
linger over. Their study is, he may think, no nu>re his coiKcm than 
the horrors of pathobgy — which he leaves to the medical profession. 
But just who is the analogue to the pathologist here? Who does 
study misconception with the care it deserves? The teaclwr at present 
docs not; but who else should? And is the layman’s position really 
as well taken as he thinks ? Stupidity is a complaint from which no 
one can claim immunity, and adults must commonly be their own 
schoolmasters. 

Stupidity is an unduly harsh name for the misinterpretations and 
frustrations of expression with which we arc concerned here. In 
their less gross and palpable forms they arc ceaseless, and we flatter 
ourselves if we think we escape them ever. Who, asks the moralist, 
is the just man and [perfect? Who, asks the alienist, is not psycho- 
pathic? Who, we may ask, interprets, or expresses himsdf, as well 
as he might? They are all equally rhetorical questions. The real 
questions are as to the extent of our loss and the power of the 
available remedies. That both arc much greater than we ordinarily 
suppose will, 1 hope, be established in the course of this discussion. 
That they arc strangely neglected is implied. I doubt indeed whether 
there is another matter as important to mankind which receives as 
little systematic study, or in which so much might evidently be 
done if we set to work to do it. 

The obvious recommendation which follows from the shortage 

detailed case studies of failures is that the professional journals 
should reserve sections — perhaps under special editorship-^or such 
communications from teachers, and encourage, in correspondoice 
columns, a critical discussion of them. This would provide openings 
for much thought which at present has no very useful outlet; it 
would stimulate interest at the very point at which the teacher is 
apt to fee] roost need for such stimulation (the correetkm of papers) 
— the point at which his work is most apt to seem merely dishearto 
ening; it would give him the supprt of a co-operative venture; he 
would be able to compre his own troubles with those of his fellows. 
Instead of a mere Aoc struggle with a single difficulty, he could 
feel that he was taking prt in a general cflort to tmpeove teebn^iie 
sad that his thought had a wider usefulness than the orffiiary 
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Itmitatktns of the school setting present it as having. And there 
would be a further and obvious use in these communications. Hiey 
would in time provide an abundant supply, in a prepared and 
developed form, of just those exercises in interpretation which are a 
chief need in teaching. They would give us bc^h model problems 
and a technique of discussion. At present if we offer our pupils a 
passage to comment upon we are making a somewhat incalculable 
experiment. Only after watching its strange adventures as it passes 
through mind after mind are we in a position to sec clearly what 
may best be learnt from it. The experiments which I am reporting 
in this section of my statement were obviously of very different 
value from this point of view. They all made, perhaps, too exaaing 
a demand to be of general use. 1 had to risk this because too easy 
an exercise would — given the conditions under which my audience 
submitted itself to me — have cost me more interest than I could 
afiord to lose. But exercises of this lyfx — through which students 
must come to see for themselves that what they regard as adequate 
reading and writing is not adequate— exercises which will prove 
to them, apart altogether from a teacher’s opinion, that they have 
not nearly mastered the arts of reading and writing, and that with- 
out further improvement a large part of their intellcaual life is 
mere folly, such exercises, I am convinced, arc a prime need. No 
one can sit down to invent such exercises. Y'ou have to wait until 
one is revealed to you by what at fmt seems a happy accident of 
your own or someone clsc’s stupidity. Then you have to satisfy 
yourself that it is no mere individual accidental la|>sc that has 
occurred but that the troublesome passage is a natural and general 
matrix of misunderstanding. 

To discover the most useful exercises must be a brge corporate 
undertaking. Moreover they must be suited not only to the pupils 
but to the teachers, and what may sometimes Ik an arduous process 
of preparation is required before they arc ready for use. The com- 
munications and the critical corrcsjxjndcncc would both prepare 
them for the teacher and, which is perhaps even more im{iortanit 
would, whether good or bad, be a valuable exercise for him in the 
considerations which this kind of work entails — exercise which 
ordinary school work by no means necessarily supplies. Doubtless 
the editor of such a season would receive plenty of queer letters. 
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The teacher’s desk has no virtue to protea him from miunterpret' 
tag. But once the point has been granted that the study of almost 
any misinterpretation may be profitable, the source of the blunder 
is unimpentant. It may even humanize the subjea to realize still 
more often that Fate has us all in its hand here! 



Chapter Five: The Fidelity of a Translation 


'Ditorders of intellect.' answered Imlac, 'happen much 
more often than superficial ohseri'crs will easily believe. 
Perhaps, tj we speal^ with rigorous exactness, no human 
mind IS in its right state. There ts no man whose imagina- 
tson does not sometimes predominate over his reason, who 
can regulate kts attention wholcly by his will, and whose 
ideas will come and go at hit command. .Vo man unit be 
found in wliote mind airy notions do not sometimes tyran- 
nize. and forte him to hope or fear beyond the limits of 
sober probability.' VAMt'1.1. loMsstjN, Rastelat 

The detailed discu.ssion of my next batch of proKKols is on a scale 
which the foregoing cluiptcr would, 1 hcjjxrd, explain. Of the opposed 
riski— of being intolerably trite in my comments and of l>cmg in» 
defensibly mistaken— 1 have taken the one, I cxjx-ct, alxiut as often 
as the other. It is in the nature of these risks that we run them 
most when we supjxjsc we have cscajxrd them. 

My second experiment offered to my audience a short paragraph 
of highly elaborated metaphor and some critical comments upon it 
with a translaticin into ‘direct language' by Mr Hcrlscrt Read. It 
came from page 29 of his English Prate Style. If, as I believe wnll 
appear, it is itself an example of defective interpretation, its occur- 
rence in the work of a writer of his reputation makes it the more 
instructive. 
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EXERCISE TWO 

The following passage shows the use of merely decorative 
metaphors: 

The Oxford Movement may be a spent wave, but, before it brolce 
on the shore, it reared, as its successor is now rearing, a iHave and 
beautiful crest of liturgical and devotional life, the force of which 
certainly shifted the Anglican sands, though it failed to uncover any 
rock-bottom underlying them. It is enough if now and then a lone 
swimmer be borne by the tide, now at its full, to be dashed, more or 
less ungently, upon the Rock of Peter, to cling there in safety, while 
the impotent wave recedes and is lost in the restless sea. 

M. A. Chapman, in Blacl(friars, April, 1921. 
(Quoted by Stephen J. Brown, The World 
of Imagery, p. 308.) ‘ 

By translating this passage into direct language the meaning could 
be preserved without any loss, and even clarified. Because of their 
vagueness, it is not always possible to be sure that exaa equivalents 
have been found for the metaphors; but this only reveals the weak* 
ness of metaphorical writing. The translation which follosvs may 
not be so pretty as the original, but it is more definite, and to be 
definite is the projK-r aim of cx{K)sitory writing: 

The Oxford Movement may belong to the past, but before its end 
it prcxluccd, like its successor of today, a fine sense of liturgical devo- 
tional life, the force of which certainly had some effect on the looser 
elements of the .Anglican Church, though it failed to reach any funda- 
mental Isody of opinion. It is enough that the Movement, when at its 
height, led a few desperate individuals to become converted to the 
Church of Rome, and there these remained in security of mind when 
the Movement, losing its force, became a merely historical phenomenon. 

* The reference apjieateil by my ineuna in the sheet as issued to my AUdkaoe. 
It led some 10 suppose thac ihe name of ihc crinc and translatur was Browo. A lew, 
however, had read Eugluh Prwe Style and rccos:oszed the 
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The first impression given by ray 3oo odd protocols is that the 
task as set was found much too difficult by more than half the 
audience. Too many separate points of interest were raised simul* 
taneously; general questions interfered for them with the examina- 
tion of details, and vice versa; theory and practice competed. Some 
discussed only the argument, others only the example. Those with 
a span or grasp of attention capable of holding both as})ects together 
and bringing them into order were few. To stretch this spn is, 
without doubt, one of the main purposes of such exercises, but here 
the strain imposed was t<x) great. It would therefore be better on 
another occasion to divide the cxjierimcnt into two stages: to give 
first simply the original paragraph and Mr Read’s translation with 
some such question as: 'Do you consider that the second version 
adequately reproduces the meaning of the first?’ As we shall sec 
from the protocols, any formulation of this question which includes 
words such as ‘meaning’ or ‘say’ will raise, for many of the writers, 
serious theoretical difficulties. .And indeed it should and must. VV'e 
cannot avoid these difficulties and it is our business to bring them 
into the focus of attention, but gradually and in the form tm>st 
favourable to reflection. So at this stage the less we distract the 
readers from the close comparison of the two paragr.aphs the Ikuct. 

After the comparison has Ixen made and the extremely diverse 
opinions which it elicits have been displayed and discussed, we 
might go on to give ilie whole jwj>er (as I h.ive printed it) with 
perhaps some further paragraphs from .Mr Read’s discussion on the 
preceding page (see Ap(xrndix. p. 402) to assist jicrccptiun of the 
assumptions he is allowing himself to make. NK'e could then invite 
conuncm 0{X)n the argument and on the general questions. 

1 propose, in my citations from the proiiKols, to fiilbw this order, 
and to give, first, evidence of the ways m which the original and its 
transbtkm were read. I follow' that up with reflections ujxm some 
who failed to read either closely enough to have anything to say; 
and then pass on to larger and more confusing questions, such as 
the limits of the literal, an alleged imjxmibiliiy of transbtkm, the 
rivalry between the metaphor and its meaning, the coherence of Mr 
Read's argument, and the readers’ struggles with it and with the 
senses of ‘definite.’ But advarKc sam^ilcs of all ihcic iroubles appear 
in this first collection. 
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Almost every phrase in the translation gave occasion iot dif> 
ferences of opinion among the commentators, so various that tlx 
last of the protocols were srill adding novelties to the collection. 
What two of them intended to say, in noting the possibility of many 
interpretations, was thus irresistibly borne out: 

2.1 1. Various other paraphrases into direct language could be made, 
which would provide other definite meanings: but in no single one 
of them would the meaning of tl^ original metaphorical passage lx 
preserved without any loss.' lire essence of the first passage is that h 
is vague, that several definite meanings could be abstracted from it, 
and all of them be right. The writer apparently did not require or 
intend a very high degree of precision. 

TTc critic admits all this himself, apparently without knowing that 
he has done so: he says ‘it is not always fwssible to be sure that exact 
equivalents have been found for the metaphors’ etc. Of course it is 
not. It is the essence of metaphor that while it gives a precise image, — 
in this example a visual image — it is capable of various interpretatioos, 
can include various didcrcnt but related meanings. 

The reflated phrase 'the essence of is not jxrhaps to be taken 
seriously here. It is a trick of the writer’s phrasing rather than of 
his thought — a ’tic’ of expression. ‘Some metaphors give precise 
images . . ,’ was all he needed to say. The ovcr<mphatic phrase hid 
from him, momentarily, that there arc others which do not. We 
can already see that ‘vague’ and ‘precise’ are words needing special 
attention. A multiple meaning, or an alternation of meanings, is not 
necessarily a vague one. 

2.12. The difficulty of finding an exaa equivalent for any metaphor 
is the same difficulty that we encounter in paraphrasing any passage 
of poetry. It is impossible in paraphrase to find one correa meaning 
and exclude all the other possibilities. The Writer probaUy means 
every meaning that we can suggest and more besides. 

I do not think he would hold to his last remark if be read through 
the protocols! Over-emphasis has betrayed him too. A nalver critic 
took a justcr view here; 

2.13. The ‘corrector’ of the first passage speaks of 'translating this 
passage into direct language.’ This is really impossible, (or no two 
p«>ple regard the paragra;:^ from the same point of view. We aB 
derive from it meanings which are different. Therefore, the tranda* 
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tkm of the passage into ‘direct language’ cannot be accoinidtsbed to 
die satisfaction of everyone, especially as the passage in question, owing 
to a Uberal use of metaphor, cannot be pinn^ down, so to speak. 

Anctther, more warily, said: 

3.14. In certain kinds of writing the various mental images brought 
to mind by a metaphor, though they lack precision in themselves, and 
one person may obtain a different mental image than another person, 
yet they are an asset and not a liability. . . . Metaphor extends the 
range of meaning and opens endless combinations and possibilities, 
but in so doing it is never less exact because of that, but rather its 
exactitude covers a wider range of meaning. 


I now take the two pssages phrase by phrase; 

nuy be a spent wave may belong to the past 

aai. The inference of ‘has been’ remains, while the overtone of 
force and splendour (reinforced by the later images) has vanished. 

3 . 311 . A ‘spent wave’ implies more than a ‘pst’ movement — because 
it also has the idea of force, progress and depth, also of something 
greater than man, which is important to the exponent of the Oxford 
Movement. 

The next develops, and so explains this. 

3 ai 3 . A metaphor such as this conveys so many new values of the 
faa that it appears to present several new. srjsatatc, yet welded to- 
gether, facts, e.g. the translation ’the O.M. nuy belong to the past* 
conveys far less to me than ’the 0 ,M. may be a spent wave’ which 
presents the O.M. in the following ways; 

(1) as an outburst of energy (not stated, but understood) — the wave 
has uprisen. 

(3) as a prt of somahing much bigger — the sea or the Guhalic 
(universal) Church. 

(3) as an effort which has achieved its aim — ix. broken on the dtore. 

(4) a spent wave flows liack and seems to feed the tucceoor which 
breaks over it. 

3.313. A spent wave suggnts momentary ptwer—present inefleeiive- 
ness; possibly, probably, some enduring result. ‘May bekiog to the 
past’ is simply a sdenu^ sutement, impartial and cold. 
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‘Bebngt to the past’ might be (CL ‘its endO*, but ‘may’ is surdy 
rhetorical and, together with ‘but before its end,’ has here lost the 
connecting, antithetical force it had in the originaL 

3.214. ‘A spent wave* carries a suggestion of momentary crisis and 
of hopelessly transitory beauty, which makes ‘belongs to the past* 
seem obtusely bald. 

2JI15. ‘A spent wave’ conveys sensations (partly through remem* 
bered sights and sounds, partly thro* past metaphorical uses) whidi 
cannot be conveyed by ‘belong to the past,* c.g. exhaustion, faintness, 
Sagging etc. 

The point about past uses is well observed, 

2ai6. If the Oxford Movement is a spent wave, it not only means 
that it belongs to the past but that its power is exhausted and cannot 
be revived. 

2.2 1 7. ‘spent wave' implies a duty performed, 

A dark saying to me, and not so profitable to inspection as: 

2.2:8. He seems to be an enthusiast, and therefore has to avoid 
emotional irrelevance. What would be otherwise irrelevant can often 
be well combined in a metaphor: its frequent vagueness is not due to 
wliat the critic terms its 'weakness,' but to its numerous emodonal 
and sense-implications. TTius it seems more accurate, more ‘definite* 
in fact, to describe the Movement as ‘a spent wave’ rather than in 
the phrase ‘may belong to the past’ — which has an entirely different 
meaning. For the metaphor *a spent wave’ may (can) have only one 
(set of) implicacion(s), but ‘belong to the past’ has noany. 

What seems puzzling about this is expbined by evidence of the 
process of composition in the Manuscript. He wrote at first ‘“a 
spent w'ave” may have only one implication.’ Then nodcing, prob' 
ably, that this hardly accorded with what he had written above, he 
changed ‘may’ into ‘can’ and made it ’one set of impUcatfons.’ He 
docs not save his sentence by this, I think, for how ‘belong to the 
past’ has many implications (in the sense he requires) has to be 
explained. Was not his pint really that ‘belongs to the past’ has 
implications and $0 will not link up with what follows as ‘^lent 
wave’ wUi.^ However, the seif-contradictioo, and the changes, show 
that the writer is in touch with the chief difficulties that come froni 
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the amhig uirifti o£ ‘dcfiiutc.’ Hc is in a much more hopeful position 
tKan scores of others who ran into no such troubles and the rest 
of his protocol (2^581 below) contains acute remarks. 

He serves me as an excuse for another moral. These detailed 
comparative studies of the ‘scatter’ of interpretations, while we keep 
to the readings that depart little if at all from normal paths, become 
all but insufferably tiresome and moin»tonous. The erratic case 
comes as a relief, and we sit up refreshed to take notice. But the 
inexplicable absurdity is a mere distr.Rtion; wh.it it yields is WK to 
our purpose. It is the dcvi.ition uh«»sc Jirigin c.in In* triced that is 
interesting. When traced it loses its th.irrn .is .1 'howler.' and a 
temptation to read it in the more .imuMng w.iv has to l>c watched 
for and firmly resisted. Craziness enough remains m the priKocoU 
without our collaboration. 


before it hrol^e on the shore before Hi end 

a.ia. Came to its incsitahlc predestined cod. 

2.331. More happens when a ua'c hrrakv on the shore than when a 
Movement just ends, llns may i«e meant to l<c implied. 

The next dcuils some of this: 

3.333. This is mit correct, tor a wasc lircaks vsiim il reaches shallow 
water, and then sweeps m and up the shore, 'betorr rhe end' docs not 
give anything ot this meaning -whilst the nieia(s}Hsr produces a 
definite picture of the author’s iiKaning. ilic scioikI \lrfinite' phrase 
merely gives the reader the uitsfaciion ot knossmg that the sense of 
‘devotiona! liturgical lilt' tame sumewlirrr Isciwcen Mart and finish 
of the movement. 

Jmt how far these implications arc to lie fulkswtd up is discussed 
later. *Not too far yet, 1 am inclined to urge. ITk 'breaking wave’ 
metaphor docs, 1 think, carry over this much, an<l us effect is left 
out in the transbiion. 1 he next comment UHiches on 4 different 
of meaning and accuses the translation of an addttaon; 

xaxy Perhaps an adtlcd tone of sheei inanition in the traoslatioA 
m •gutm a fine dimaak end in the original. 
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reared ... a brave and beantifui crett produced ... a fine lente 

Here the scaaer was wider and more instructive. Let the last 
speaker continue: 

3.33. Here it is plain that all the sense of a line and perhaps tragic 
striving has departed. ‘Fine’ alone is a half-ironic term, no eqoivadent 
of ‘brave and beautiful,' the crest is a symbol of an impossible but 
courageous instability; and Mr Brown’s combination of ‘liturgicai 
devotional' is apparently designed to imply that the devotion was 
only liturgical. 

The last remark is an ingenious explanation of a change that seems 
(otherwise than as the typcwTUcr's doing) hard to account for. Bui 
Just where arc wc getting to with ‘impossible instability'? Almost 
certainly Mr Chapman intended nothing of the sort and if he has 
really implied it then metaphor is even more a double-edged weapon 
than it is supposed to Ik! 

3.331. The mingled admiration and condescension of this phrase is 
lost in the translation — as is tlic suggestion of a fodorn prc-coadcmned 
hope. (2.213.) 

2.232. The devotional life was the crown and top of the Movement 
and was also as quick to vanish as sea-foam. 

These three commentators, I may remark, jKrhaps, without prejudic- 
ing any particular question, were those who, on their general per- 
formance in the protocols, as I realized long afterwards, most clcady 
would have gone into a ist Class had I been marking their papers 
in a Tripos Examination at Cambridge. I regret that 1 know nothii^ 
more about them. 

2.233. Though the phrase ‘brave and beautiful crest’ is rather sdf- 
conscious it implies that liturgical and devotiotul life was the chie f 
glory of the Oxford Movement, and an intrinsic pan of it, which the 
attempted equivalent does not convey. 

2.234. There is a much more definite sense of the depth of rdi|poiu 
feeling in the phrase ‘a brave and beautiful crest,’ etc tKap in the 
corrraponding 'fine sense.' 

The versatility of these metaphors of spatial degree is notorious. 
(Qtmpare the ‘shallow water' of 2022.) 'Transpose the signs on our 
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coordinates, ‘and the hollows and heights of the world are as one’ 
to use the words of a great expert in wave metaphors. But Utile risk 
of nusundersianding, however, is, as a rule, introduced by these 
superficial contradictions. They arc clumsinesses of expression only. 
A defter writer may escape them and yet l>e much more erratic in 

his thought. 

3^35. The metaphor ‘a brave and beautiful crest* etc. legitimately 
conveys much more than a hnc sense of,’ because it conveys pride, ot 
perhaps aspiration. The translation into plain terms has mssied this. 

I miss it loo; and take it to come here as an echo from quite 
difierent metaphoric uses of ‘crest. Aspiration, of course, might 
properly come from ‘devotional.* This csho priKcss hv which words 
take over powers from other uses is of great imjxinance and will be 
considered below. (Cf. Chapter XI\ , 24^-) 

2.336. There seems to be sonse hint ot a jilcarn of light through the 
was'e, which avsocutes with Light, tlw religious symlxJ in stained 
glass windows. 

Here a visual image (in the sense of an .utual picture before the 
mind's eye and not merely thoughts ot things which might be w> 
piaured) has prijhably come in {Compare the Kuskin (viragraph 
quoted on page 181. j This aswjpcutisc enrahinem i>r drvdoftmcm, 
though, does not herr pass out ut the M*n!rol of the mam »rn»e. 
Too often it docs, which 11 the danger of sueh rhghtf of fancy. 
Mental pciurcs arc mentioned In tlse next vsfurf, but, m sjiiic of 
dtis, I see tx'idciKc that he is iki stsuali/cr himself : 

2-237. Tho passa^ gtscs iti mcjtunji vagurlv to the mind erf the 
reader, but has none of the lorcc ot ihc wandatMHs. 

General opinion, as we sliall sec, is vigorously opsosed ti» hii. Proh* 
aWy the ambiguities of 'forte* arc rcsjx»nsible. It is |«erIia|M here no 
more than a term of praiK. implying ilut tomriking apsfoved of 
tt mtwe fNreaent m the tramlation. He tonnnues; 

The uac of a metaphor is to enforce the meaning by ciditiig ^ I 
mental picture which, w'uh its analogies and suggnticNis, wcnild 
it more forcibly and more fully on the mmd. In order to do 
thfi, h must ixo only be a careful comporuoo, wfiich cm be toned 
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at each potot (like Milum'a timiks) hit it onut be capiMe of aroumg 
some suggestions and memories in the mind o( the reader. For instance 
a meuphor describing an arak sunhse could have no meaning what' 
soever for mori readers. 

His last remark is in pan why 1 think he is no visualizer. This is 
indeed a drastic appeal to a doctrine of ‘experience.’ How firmly a 
crude theory can suppress common knowledgel We should expect 
him to be a ^Kdant when he comes to detail, and we arc not 
disappointed. 

The force of the errsi of the wave is said to be the power of dbe 
movement — true rcjtjrding the facts of the Oxford Movemcot, but a 
urak metaphor, because untrue. 

It is the case ih.it ('hjpm.in h.is made the crest, not the wlx^ 
wash of the wave, ilu the work. Most rcaderi, through, took this in 
(heir stride as an cUtpsis. It sve do twK, there ts again a danger of 
developing the metaphor too f.ir (cf. comment on ijt^) tn a fashion 
in which it would contitet with the purpisc it is being used for. 
There IS no metaphor which wc cannot, it we wish, break down by 
over-development, The question to l>c discussed bier is ‘How is the 
limit of projxr dcvclupmcnt set'' 

Here IS another wlni sh.ucd this lacralist’s trouble. 

3J371. Really good metaphors are not applied so exterruUy as ihcK, 
which are not always tilting, c.g. llie creu of the w'avr disturbs the 
sands. V^’hcre tact, as it so otten has, must be tempered with erootion« 
then metaphor may serve a very uieful purpose. 

Whether this last remark is intended as an jjiology for Chapman 
or is about something else and thus whether us owm metapikir b 
not a[:^lied ’«> externally I am mu able to decide. 

Here is the humble but lutHcd enquirer. He is the naan we mocc 
want to help so I give hii protocol in full. 

3.138.* At a first reading, the meaning of the original passage 
appears to be fairly clear, but a second reading and a companson wi^ 
the version in dimrt language reveal its vaguenm. N'o predae 
ing Metm to be coovryed in the wonis; *it failed to imetmr any raeik* 
boKom underlying them.' 1 am quite prepopned to bdkre that tilt 
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' IWiMtiriont % £ulled to leadi aay ftindamental body o£ opinkm/ u an 
m s B o au e a^aMoaa of the auduir't aKaning, but it ha{q>ent the impiei* 
Bkm I gained trom die |dirase ‘rock 4 )ottom' was of a Imuus of bdief 
rather than a Ixxly <d opinion,* and it seems to me that the original 
lormula of words admits equally well of either interpreution, and of 
odien. Smilarly, it was with slight surprise that I found ‘sense’ pttt 
forward as a translation of ‘crest,’ as it seemed that ‘crest’ should con* 
vey a more definite meaning than that contained in this use of ‘sense,’ 
Imt what that definite meaning is I cannot discover. Most surprising 
to me was the transformation of the ‘lone swimmer’ into ‘a few 
desperate individuals.* 

There are occasions when metaphorical language can be used to 
convey a clearer impression than direct language could do, but this is 
not one. 

He needs more courage. But here is a very confident writer who is, 

I think, in a worse case, though he docs not know it, 

2.139.* The first passage uses such images as arc carried to their 
logical conclusion. One knows what to cxfvrct. The spent wave, break* 
ing, rearing, shifting the sands, and rock-bottom. .Such would be the 
fate of any wa\*e that reared its head. Perha(^H its obMousness goes to 
prove that the simf^icily or straightforwardness of the second passage 
is more convincing. To an audience of rather sentimental people a 
passage like the first, read in a chanting \oicc, would prost more 
e&cxive. 

The first passage meals a persoo interested spiriiually in the tubfccs, 
convertant widi the average uste. The imagery it carried too far: a 
lone swimmer, tide, dashed upon the rock, clinging, lost in the restkss 
sea. Befcare one reads a liiK of the passage one knows the sequence 
and end. 

The second, like a newspaper report, is a disinierested report. Its 
purposes, however, arc far-reaching. W fine sense' seems U> me hc«er 
than Ixautiful crest.’ Senx of tile has more meaning m it • Ws proae 
the first sentence of the second panage does not read as well as that 
ol the first. It seems too long, a littie out control. The scootul 
aa queo c c of the first passage docs not translate quite in the same smy. 

HffiCDacqxiofii about ‘style' are often a heavy hindrance. This rtatfer 
tnows too well *whai to expect’ to notice much of what happena. 
I itturn to these ‘distancing' eSeas of superior htcrary attitudea 
hdow. (See pp. 957.) 
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ikifui Uke Ani^i^ umit . . . hd wme ejfeef . . . laowr 

roe\ bottom Aomentt . . , opmom 

H«re interpreution scattered widest, as we would expect. I will 
begin this tiim with a heljdess reader: 

a.24. The first sentence fails because it is more of a statement than 
an attempt to evoke emotion and there is thus every reason for faan> 
ishing rather than introducing metaphor. Certain metaphors do not 
confuse the sense of ordinary expository prose; such metaphors as 
*regsurd, uphold, grasp, uplift’ etc. are generally harmless. But tn die 
sentence before us the meuphor is so long susuined that it conceals 
the sense and so laboured that it spoils instead of improving the 
sentence. The sentence, for instance, which descrdies how ‘dm hxee 
of the wave certainly shifted the Anglican sands, though it failed to 
uncover any rock-bottom underlying them' verges on the ridiailoas 
and is quite useless, since it cannot be understood. By saying that die 
wave ’had tome effect mi the looser elements of the Angjikan Ohutch, 
though it failed to reach any fundamental body of opinioo,* the 
translator hat exhausted only mk of the possible imerpretadom. 

How does he know w'hai the fim sentence is trying to do? How 
does anyone eva know these things? How do we tell jcAe fmtn 
eiuxKM? Scores of others arrived as confidently at the r c w i e 
(pinion. 

Only from what a passage docs can we gather what it is trying to 
do. And, when it fails, only its failure can tell us what it failed tt. 
Certain general characters, harder to discuss than points of de tai^ 
guide all imcrprctaiioo — showing us with what kind of purpose we 
have to do. Failure to interpret these general charaaers aright nitttt 
everything. But intention can rarely show itself directly, and nnM: 
be divined through the things the words do in its service. (See pp, 
103-^, below.) This writa assumes (wnth Mr Read) that tW 
intention must atber be to convey emotion or 10 state faa, and that 
whtk emotion may reejuire mcta|:dv>r, staiemem requires direct 
language. These assumptions oversimplify and are e xt r emel y mb' 
leading; to distipate the confusions which give rise to than » one 
of the teacher's bngcst tasks. 

The ’cannot be undemood' point is much more mana^^ile: 

xm. The phrases about the thihing of the Anglican sands 
k faM to ttocovor any rodt-boctom undedyiag dma* is va g ue ""i l 
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refer to doctrine, to the ^ea on die mendmvhip, ophuon, 
ceremony, or almost anything connected with the C^urdi. 

U it did refer to all this, what then? The next reverses the charge: 

2.043. The metaphor is clear, but the definite term looser elements* 
vague. For in what sense is ‘looser’ to be taken ? Freer from conviction, 
less erudite in dogma, easily swayed by strong emotional appeal: to 
qiK>te but a few of the possible interpretations. 

The next writer is prepared to come much closer; 

3.243. In support of the original passage it may be alleged that it 
u not expository in the sense accepted by S. J. Brown; that the 
metaphors are not ‘merely decorative/ that decoration is a subsidiary 
function in this passage, and that the difficulty of being sure that 
exact equivalents base been found for the metaphors is at once the 
strength and the main purpose of them as they are used here. The 
author of the passage might point out for cxamfJc that if to the 
majority of Anglican readers ‘the Anglican sands’ conveys only ‘the 
looser elements’ of that church, as the words do to Stephen J. Brown, 
to hb Roman Catholic readers they may suggest the whole Anglican 
Church; and that in close conjunction with the word ‘rock’ and in a 
religious discussion he can depend upon the word 'sand' to evoke 
derogatory memories of the house founded upon it in the parable. 
In fact, the metaphors are of use to him in two ways; first and most 
imporunt in that they arc more open to variety of interpretation than 
more direct expressions and therefore fewer reaifcn will be inclined 
to disagree with the passage — since they u ill probably take it to mean 
what they would like it to mean; and second, that they provide him 
with an opportunity of reinforcing his argumeru by the evocation of 
an authoritative and sympathetic background, which will enable his 
article upm forms of faith to escape from the tU'fuiied one ol a 
newspaper. 

Less acquaintance with the Bible did make things harder ; 

a.344. The ‘Anglican sands' do perhaps teem faf'fetched and at if 
they had been scattered on this special shore that this special writer 
migln me them specialty for this meaning. But do they mean whtt 
the aeoood writer nrould have them mean— ‘the looter elements ol the 
Ani^ican Churdi'? 

20441. ‘Dcojrative’ meu( 4 ior»>>Yet. The ‘tea* image running 
liirot^h the passage does not clarify the thou^t, it merely gives the 
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pMWge • kind of unity, that doca not seem paitkalady neoeisary. 

The writer probity thought ct the Oxford Movemem as m 'spettt 
force,* decided to make it a ‘spent wave* and then thought of ma^g 
the finest results— the ‘crest*; the Anghcan Church the ‘sands’ (though 
I cannot imagine why! Surely the Oxford Movement came out of the 
Anglican Church, therefore given that the ON. is a ‘wave’ the 
Church must be the ‘sea‘); Cardinal Newman, etc. lone swimmer^ 
apparendy ‘on the wave.’ 

Those who knew something about religious differences (or at least 
brought their knowledge to bear in their reading), and they were 
fewer than we might cxpca, had yet a further advantage. It made 
some of them nervous. 

2.2^5. Without entering a religious controversy, the first writer 
seems a Roman Catholic, and he would regard the Anglican religion 
as all sand and no rock — no firm foundation of belief. If I am 
correct in my interpretation, the first metaphor means much more to 
me than any clear statement — the idea is flashed on to the brain. 

Artothcr finds himself (herself?) so enthusiastic over the paragrapli 
that she is careful to add in a footnote, ‘1 am neither a Roman 
Catholic nor an Anglo-Catholic.’ 

2.245 r.* Rock of Peter* means far more than ‘The Church oi 

Rome.’ It reminds us how' Christ reiumed Simon, and called him 
‘Petros,’ or ‘Peter,’ which is the Greek for ‘Rock.’ It reminds us that 
Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, and that Roman Church asrames 
its infallible authority on the grounds that Christ gave Peter the Ktj* 
of heaven and of hell. It rcminck us that modem Catholics may stilt 
speak of the Pope as though he were St Peter himself. The trandttioa 
in this instance does not preserve the meaning of the original posage; 
it makes it clearer by making it weaker. ‘The .Anglican sands,’ alto, is 
badly translated to ‘the looser dements of the Anglican Church.’ By 
‘the Anglican sands,’ Mr Chapman nwans the whde body of the 
Anglican Church; it is a term of contempt, used by one who seems to 
despise the Anglican Church for its lack of autltority. Metaphor, when 
used competently, is a far nune pregnant and powerful tn^om than 
literal statement. It enables the writer to communicate more m fewer 
words. It is also a more sensitive and subtle medium; it makes poanUe 
the communication of fine and delicate shades of feding. It becomet 
dangerously vague in the hands of somcooe who uses metapbon 
without knowing. But Mr Chapman does not make this mtoke; 
by a supreme intellectual feat, ^ is abk to preserve me metaphor 
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bom beginning to end, to expand it inn) every poiiiUe detail, to 
wring front it every possibie nicety of meaning, and to make bis 
images fit exactly and continuously the literal facts that they are 
meant to represent. His images fit his ideas so nicely, that the further 
Mr Brown wanders from his original, the less exact he becomes. His 
apparent exactness is specious and false. 

In other cases it was the readers who did this expanding, wringing 
and fitting: 

2046.* The translation is not only not so pretty as the original, 
but fails to say what Mr Chapman docs succeed in saying. The aim 
of expository writing may or may not be to l>c definite, but the passage 
from Blackfriars is one in which it is the emotion behind the icnM 
that is more important than the f^ain statement of what is meant. 
One arrives at one’s knowledge of that feeling largely through the 
metaphor: the consistency with which it is maintained, the choice of 
correlates to its different parts and the rhythm which sweeps us from 
one part to the r>ext. One learns from it Mr Chapman’s admiration 
for the more Roman Catholic aspects of the Oxford Movement: hii 
contempt for the Anglican Church generally, and hit certainty erf 
the necessity of the Rock to all men. 

Little of this survives, or survives in its original intensity, in the 
translation: and it is perhafn the emotion in the pasuge which leads 
one to quarrel with some details of that translation. Surely the rock- 
bottom uisderneaih the .Anglican sands is not just ‘any fundamental 
body of opinion' — but the same rock as the Rock of Peter. This in- 
terpretation conveys a sente of tragedy, as ortc feels how near the wave 
was to uniting itself with the Rock, and u^uarrs with the hecUi^ of 
striving to a great purpose which informs the passage. 

a.3461. The Anglican sands were shifted inqilirs that the aocuroula- 
tions of Ages, which were hiding and ckuroying the true church were 
at least disturbed though not removed — this cannot be interpreted 
by looter clcmcnis,’ the idea of the rock as Use true church is lost. 

Thetc, I feel, suppon the op^xirtunist suggestbn in 2044; they ‘take 
it to mean what they would like it to mean.’ Mure knowledge and 
leflection gave a better result. 

2047. Shifted the Anglican sands — the metaphor of sands is a 
{Reliant one and the writer may hope to stir variouf assocations and 
ttbtain hit desired resuh--the iniroduction of a vague suggestitm of 
the kticcurity of the Anglican Church by this Biblical metspbor of 
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the bouse built upon the sands leading his hearen to expect the 
antithesis of the "Rock” of Peter which is skilfully deferred until 
the conclusbn of the paragraph. ‘Anglican sands’ suggests the whole 
Church and is really richer and more comprehensive than looser 
elements.’ In fact ‘looser elements’ is the vaguer of the two expressions. 
‘Any rock'bottom' — again is more suggestive than ‘any fundamental 
body of opinion.’ In fact a ‘body of opinion’ can hardly furnish a 
rock-bottom, since opinion suggests uncertainty, eclecticism, contra- 
diction. ‘Rock-lxjttom' may stand for more than conviction and prob- 
ably includes validity of Orders and Sacraments in the writer’s mind. 

In case this should now seem ‘the only possible view,’ let me append: 

2.a47i. He has given an adequate ‘scientific’ rendering of the 
metaphor of the shifting Anglican sands and the rock-bottom of 
opinion. 

a.148. ‘Had some effect’ is less definite than ‘shifted’ and the whede 
phrase in the earlier passage, implying ’created a general change in,’ 
is not borne out in the later one. ‘Uncover any rock-bottom’ is not 
adequately translated by *to reach any fundamental body of opinion,’ 
since 'failed to uncover' implies 'did ncK discoscr, if there st'OJ any- 
thing /o discover.’ 

TI1C sarcMsiic intention is rightly noted; the other point is more 
doubtful. ’Shifted,’ did it apply to sands, would be more definite. 
But, as s;iying wimething about the hosts of Anglicanism, who can 
decide how definite it is, since there is no means of know’ing what 
it says.^ It could hardly be less dchniie than 'had some effect,’ how- 
ever, and the loss again of the derisive gesture in ‘shifted’ is — one 
would like to write— ‘unmistakable,’ but all such words, 'obvious,* 
‘evident,’ ‘undeniable,’ and the tike, may seem at this stage to be 
turning into extravagant tropes. 

‘Looser elements' proved to be as ambiguous as ‘sands': 

2ji9. What is meant, for example, by ‘looser elements of the Angli- 
can Church’.’ Only if the reader knows the character and r^Mtuom 
of the men who were affected and has gathered that Mr B. considen 
the word ’looser’ appropriate to these men and no others does the 
phrase become in any way ‘definite.’ 

‘And no others’ (words or men?) is a very representative muddle. 
Will the suggestion of another that Mr Brown 
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3 ^ 91 . suiq)lks us with an idea oi unruly and tuibulent meadsen 
•mongst the derics of the Oiurch 

hdp us at all here? 


It is enough . . . Rocl(^ It it enough . . . Church of 

of Peter Rome 

2^5. The difference between these two passages is due to the dif- 
feieot aims of each writer. The former Is concerned with exfMXSSing 
the glamour of the Oxford Movement per se and not so much with 
a jJain statement of fact. And yet the facts arc there, underneath 
the images. The former jiassagc contains all the farts which the 
latter Im, is rather shorter and, at the same time, expresses more. 
For example *a lone swimmer’ docs at least reveal some sympathy and 
admiration on the part of the writer, but to translate this by a few 
‘desperate individuals’ completely changes the tone and gives it a 
patronising rather strong and silent flavour. 

2.251. ‘A few desperate individuals’ docs not seem to me an accurate 
translation of ‘a lone swimmer.’ 'Die fsaraphrase docs not convey the 
idea of a single lonely individual iloundcnng in a sea of conflicting 
c^nntons. 

2^51. Now'hcrc does Chapman imply tlcspcraic individuals — as 
though all 'lone swimmers’ were bent on suicide — . . . The danger 
of poor metaphorical writing is precisely what has occurred here — it 
can be made to mean all things to all men. If one imagines a pleasant 
and sunny sea, the ‘lone swimmer’ has just gone rather too far out. 
If one imagines it stormy he is obviously 'desperate.' In the quoutioa 
given the metaphor is muddled — not clear enough. 

The last writer is playing with one half of the metaphor and 
tj^nortng the Oxford Movement. But there are always the two skfci 
and though the mam transference may Ik one way. what U given 
is gpvcrtuxl by what receives it. (Sec Chajsicr VII.) In this case 
the aetbn between the O.M. and the wave image is rcciprocaL The 
O.M. detemuncs what sorts of waves etc. they shall be which 
r^veaent it— nearly as much as they, in their turn determine how 
it ihadl be rt^resented. But meuphor is a fannous deoiy for the 
dever, the more captivating to them the further it U foIbwedL If 
the mixer may easily forget what he is writing about under die 
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tpdl hu inu^ (and 1 dull examixie ia the next Chapter aome 
accuaattona ot this that were brought against Mr Chapman) so 
equally may the reader forget what he is reading about---aSy 1 take 
it, this reader has forgotten here. 

2.353. The wresting of will from the individual is ignored in ‘led 
a few desperates.’ 

A good point, put more explicitly by 

2.254. 'led a few desperate souls’ docs not imply, as docs *Ixvne by 
the tide,’ that some men were carried, actually in the movement, not 
as reaction from it or as a result of it, and ‘to become converted’ is a 
poor equivalent of ‘be dashed, more or less ungentiy,’ which gives an 
impression of tlie unwilling and unexpected conclusion. The genend 
meaning is abridged and weakened in the later passage. 

‘More or less ungentiy’ was a phrase complained of by several, who 
were too busy detecting what they regarded as a weakness of style 
to cottsider just what was being written of or what might be implied. 
This peculiar ‘literary’ or ‘stylistic’ interest frequently accompanies, 
if it docs not cause (by distraction), an imfxrrccptivcness of more 
important m.ittcrs, and I quote at greater length from several prouv 
cols to illustrate it : 

2J55. ‘The following pssage shows the use of merely decorative 
meuphors.' Well, perhajw; though ‘decorative’ is hardly the term 
which fits them, for here is a piece which needs some careful dissMt* 
ing in order to see which metaphors are decorative, which simply 
horrid and which not metaphors at all: 

‘Reared, as its succcsku is now rearing.’ The phrase to rear a crest 
is OIK which does not Iscar too close a scrutiny. Separating the 'reared* 
from its ‘crest’ by the parenthesis draws much too much attention to 
the phrase and makes it appear ungainly. 

‘To be dashed, more or less ungentiy.’ Here again, the love of that 
trick of style of inserting a little qualifying phrase has brought about a 
{uecc of clumsy writing. ‘Dashed’ is a good strong word and ought lo 
be left to itself, but dashed 'ungentiy' — too absurd. 

The writer is very confident and his 'su|>cnor’ attitude is a dear 
warning. What is wrong with 'to rear a crest’.’ It is surely familiar 
enough in connection with waves (cf. White horses). *Cresi* hat 
been in use from Middle English on for 'the curling foamy ridge oC 
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a mve*; and for ‘the ridge of the n«:k of a hone’ since 15^ 
(OJBO.) Usage, as I shall be arguing in my Second Section, is not 
in itself the fiml authority it is often uken to be; but it is evidence 
that a phrase has seemed appropriate, and in such a case as this it 
is sufficiently conclusive. And as to the attention drawn by the 
parenthesis to the phrase, if there is nothing wrong with the phrase 
there is no reason why we should not attend to it. 

Behind the next complaint may be just the silly but common no* 
tion that a writer should use as strong words as he can. ‘ “Dashed** is 
a good strong word.’ Yes, and if we were being asked to think only 
of breakers, ‘dashed ungcntly’ might well be absurd. There is noth- 
ing about a natural wave and a natural rock to make gentleness a 
relevant idea. But the writer is thinking alxtui something else, and 
in his wider context gentleness has its place. Peter was to be a 
shepherd as much as a rock. Further, ‘more or less ungcntly* (espe- 
cially when it is backed by ‘now and then') dt>es carry the rather 
important suggestion of a succession of converts and of the varying 
nx^es of their conversion. The s;imc praKcupation with trivialities 
and the same false confidence over verbal niceties accompany a 
similar complaint in another: 

3.3551. In spite of the value of its metaphors the texture of the first 
piece is so bad that the second is clearer and more vivid. 'ITiis is quite 
apparent from the number of commas, 7 in the fust sentence! 'More 
or less ungcntly' is a vague and muddle-headed ssay of expressing 
‘roughly.’ ‘Impotent wave' implies that the wave had no power, what 
actually it should im{>iy is that it has lost in posver. 

From comma counting, he turns to settle ai easily a point that 
nearly always asks for delicately balanced judgment. ‘Near,' 'not 
far od’; ‘much,’ ‘not a little'; ‘harshly.’ ‘unkindly’; the choice 
between thotc ahcrtuitves which English provides us with so gen- 
erously i» usually an occ.ision for instructive reflection.’ Apart from 
a setting nothing of course decides Isctwcen them since neither is in 
use. In stHne setting, when the complex word or phrase is preferred, 
that will be because its positive component adds or indicates some^ 
thing ndtich the negative word would mist. Frequently the impli- 
cation ti that things arc not as we would expect, or not as we 
wmdd have them to be and this implication is present here. Tlie 

* Oppornmitkf for utrful intrrprrtstivc rsmmt ut tim* pnmdbd. 
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phraw contributes to the feelings of nearness and sympathy that the 
sentence carries. 

The explanation of this rough reading is here, as usual, a restriC' 
tion of the context. Relevant factors are being overlooked; more 
specifically, like 2.255, he is thinking only of the wave. The baseless 
bit of dogmatism about ‘impotent’ which follows confirms, I think, 
this diagnosis. But he may be trying to make any one of several 
points, or some of them together. He may be complaining that 
Chapman did not write ‘the now impotent wave* — to which a suf- 
ficient defence would lx that the critic could supply it. Or he may, 
more probably, be declaring that ‘impotent* is being misused, that it 
means ‘{XJwerlcM from the first,’ not ‘having lost its power.’ If so 
the Dictionary is against him. But what 'actually it should imply,* 
means — whether Chapman’s phrase or a suppcjscd ‘standard use’ is 
being talked alK»ut— I cannot decide. 

The next comment is an objection to Mr Read’s phrase: 

2.2552. ‘Impotent’ means here, I think, inherently without {tnce, 
quite as much as ‘losing its force.’ 

By adding ‘here’ this reader leaves 2.2551 far liehind: but his correc- 
tion raises the question 'jxisverless to do what'’ — to pursue which 
indiscreetly would Ik- damaging to (diapman’s metaphor. Powerless 
to disUxlge the convert hut not jxiwcrless to lodge him.* Powerless, 
as all waves arc, in themselves, to save him. W’c will do well to 
leave it at that. 

Now comes the troublesome temporal problem: 

2.256. Idle ’imjxjtent wave recedes' refers not only to the 'spent 
wave,* as Read takes 11, but also to its ’successor,’ and possibly other 
successors. 

2.2561. “ntc tide, now at its full’ surely refers to a present, not a 
past condition* The Catholic writer is influenced by a spirit of fai^ 
and hope of which his critic appears to have no inkling. 

2.2562. The nest is 'When at its height.’ The original writer is 
envisaging the two movements as two waves of one tide (not very 
clearly) and the second sentence refers to the present (and to all time) 
not to the past days of the Oxford Movement. ‘The tide b now at itt 
full’ he says distinctly. That is a careless mistake to make. Nor did 
the Movement and such Movements ‘lead’ an adventuring and deqpatn> 
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ing *de^Knie* individual or two to Rome. Aoooidisg to the fim writer 
^ tide itidf threw them, and ‘looe* (which is imt truly eqmvsdent 
hme to *deipenUe’) means rather ‘even one only,* ‘sin^y* and suchlike. 

Mr Qtapman's ‘historic’ or timeless present, like his possibly rda* 
dve ‘now,’ would allow us to date the conversions as Mr Read dated 
them if we had not a general intention to guide us. The evidmice 
that can make us reasonably certain, on reflection, that Chapman is 
referring to the present also and not to the past only is fairly com> 
plex. No single phrase does it ; and 2.2562 may be going too far, I 
think, in asserting that he ‘says so distinctly.' He only says so, if we 
ire satisfied, on other grounds, that we are to read ‘now at its full' 
in that way. 

3.3563. Again it was not when the Movement was at its height 
that individuals were converted to Rome, but at any time: especially 
now when the tide is full, and the Movement dead. 

2.357. In my opinion the Critic has created his greatest error in the 
sentence ‘It is enough if now . . . cling there in satetv.’ In the first 
place he makes the Tide equal the Movement forgetting that the 
Wave is the metaphor assigned to that task. The Tide is the force of 
Rdigiotu experience and expression, .^gain ‘to Iv; dashed ungcntly’ is 
the hardships and mental difficulties attendant on conversion. 

'The writer smns to be suggesting that Mr Read has a special cre- 
ative gift for misrepresentation. The tide, ht»wever, is ccnainly a 
more inclusive thing than any of the succession of waves. Wave 
and tide collaborate to lodge the convert, and a relation between 
Roman and Anglo-Catholicism is thereby rather wittily assumed. 
'This, though it is not the prettiness Mr Read svas thinking <»f, is 
equally left out by his versbn. 

just how the swimmer is related to the wave and its crest was a 
matter several wisely thought would be best not inquired into. 
Some were fwgtving: 

20571. ‘Desperate individuals’ for 'lone tw'immers' it. in my reading, 
an error. It reveals in the mind of the translator an astumptioa thtt 
deqicration alone leads a man to Rome. The tst writer svtnild rather 
mfggut diat amemg many ‘desperate* folk only a few sdf profidUnl, 
aoi mm dimted, people ... etc. 

24158. If there is a certain confuuon between the shtfud imds ant! 
dbelmciy switnm&, which would call to mind the dtacrepwicy betwee n 
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a weak vaci ll a ting creatnie and a kind vi atjuatic Handet, then let 
the connection between the rodt 4 >oaom and the Rock of Peter pardon 
this. It is lealljr an excdlent ides, and if the passage is read with the 
breathless devotion which Cardinal Newman might hope his readers 
to emfdoy, then it will convey, to much mart clearly than the analysis, 
an ida of what the Oxford Movement was. 

The Rock, though, was by no means a pcaceollering to others. 
So far from app)earing as ‘really an excellent idea,’ it became a stum- 
bling block: 

2.2581. The chief weakness of the first passage lies in its difficulty, 
not in its vagueness: although the complication of the meuphor, — die 
use of ‘rock-bottom’ for ‘fundamcnul body of [Anglican] Ofanirm,’ 
and of ‘Rock of Peter' for ‘the Church of Rome* (the second use of 
the word being taken from a context outside the metaphor itself) — 
is also a defect. Nor indeed, should the critic stress ‘the weakness 
metaphorical writing' when in a passage of attempted purely exposi- 
tory writing he uses the phrases ‘the Movement, when at i» height’ 
and ‘security of mind,' which arc both concealed metaphors. (2JI18.) 

‘A context outside the metaphor itself — that is the crux. The writer 
seems to be excluding the parable, if he recalls it at all. And yet 

2.2582. It seems that the whole metaphor has been suggested by 
the phrase ‘llic Rock of Peter,' and so has been loosely constructed 
to connect it with (he text of the passage and build it up into one 
metaphor. 

Many, as wc have seen (c.g. 2,2^5. 2J^5i. 2^47), remarked upon 
the central {vnition of the Rock in their reading of the passage. 

2^583. It is the insertion of the Rock of Peter, the use of a metaphor 
within a metaphor, which again forces the attention of the reader on 
the aaual metaphor and not on what it it expressing. 

This well records a phase of the process of interpretation when the 
reader rcali/jts that the author is inviting him to make more linkages 
than he supposed. If, on (he other hand, he has let himself forget 
that the {ussage is ntn a marine view but a piece of religious propa> 
ganda, hie may be jerked back uncomfortably: 

14584. The imagery in the first U too entangled. Our asaooaticiiis 
with waves may allow us to follow the Oxford Movement breaking 
00 the shore and shifting bote sand. Beyond there we cannot easily 
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go withoitt ccMutant fauces back to see )ust what has gone before. 
And the bringing in of the traditional Rock of St Peter is another 
strain — mixing up real sea with artihcial rock — bad stage-scenery (as 
Addison points out). The malicious dig at lack of rock-bottom in 
Anglican Church also confuses the issue so that all is very mixed up 
indeed. 

If he feels so, he is likely to think that the complexities of the 
metaphor arc distracting. He is being forced to attend to the ‘how’ 
of the expression, rather than to what is being expressed. But, as 
2.247 shows, not all readers — and none of those who recalled the 
parable — felt this jerk. The moment recorded in 2^583 passes, and, 
as the form of the metaphor liecomcs familiar, what is f>eing said 
shows through. When it is realized that not just any sea shore, but 
a sea shore already metaphorized, is l>cing referred to, the connec- 
tion grows clearer. 

The bst writer certainly missed the references to the parable and 
did not supply, as some did, anything to take its place. Nor docs the 
next who, in spite of his ‘religious .issttciations,’ seems equally 
ignorant. Some confirmation, perhaps, for the opinion that these 
complaints against the R<Kk arc not very sound, may Ik drawn from 
the other evidence in the prot<Kul of his acuteness and spn. 

a.3585. Chapman is using it extremely cardesdy. He claims to he 
working oirt one metaphorical image but, m fact, Ik changes his mean- 
ing and brings in new significances. First the connection is extremely 
vagtK between the crest at the top which shifts the unds at the 
bottom, which is later turned into a tide at us full. I think wc arc 
iustiBcd in treating these metaphors liirrally, for since the whole 
claims to be the same metaphor, wc should cx|Ktt literal consistency 
all through. As another example ‘Rock of Peter' is not really of the 
same type as Anglican sands and rock bottom— it has a new signifi- 
cance of Its own as a stock phrase from the Biblical senienee, and has 
general religious associations. It is out of place in this literal type of 
metaphor. Lastly— resikss sea is not part of the mctaplsorscal sense at 
all— -it if useless and is in merely for decoration and rounding off. 

We have acen that it is Read, not Chapman, who turn* the wave 
into a tide. Whether the whole is, or ciaimt to he, the same meta- 
phor, depends upon how we decide to read it, upon what wc ire 
cmimuig in it, and what leaving out. And why should Chapman 
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not chai^ his meaning and bring in new ugnificances? It is the 
critic wlu) has introduced the rule that he must not; and, with lus 
last complaint he shows that he is not even willing to recall old 
ugnihcancca — which brings us to the bst point in this comparison — 
‘the restless sea.' 

3.259. The whole metaphor seems to me to be uniBed by a hint diat 
the world is a ‘sea of troubles.* This would have evaporated if the 
author had used a plain method. The point is, is the author quite 
competent enough to use metaphor? Has the sea a deeply felt response 
for him.^ I think he has not quite sufficient grasp and that his 
metaphor has some similarity to the chalk and water metaphors, which 
abound in elementary and popular science. 

Here critical theories, even more than the accidents of his own 
metaphors, interfere with the writers’ expression of what arc, after 
all, two very sound oliscrvatitins. His first sentence does point to 
the ground of the whole mct.iphor; and the last reflects the uneasi* 
ness that very few faded to feel. But any weakness in the passage 
has nothing whatever to do with Chapman’s attitude to the teai 
The critic may not have meant to ask 'Has the sea a thrill for him?' 
any more than he meant to say that the author by using a plain 
method would have boiled the world away. What he meant was 
probably, ’Has Chapman a deeply felt response to the sea?* And 
that IS a question which is utterly irrelevant here, llic critic has 
imponed out of the 'sincerity prattle’ in current theory of poetry, 
a notion which has no work to do here. 

Writers with all sorts of micrprciaiions of ‘restless sea’ agreed 
that the translation gave no interpretation for it at all. Here is one 
in whom we can tract a growing tolerance for the passage as he 
re-reads it. 

3.3591. True enough it is difficult not to be repelled by the pmsage, 
which is rather overburdened with imagery so that it is tmpossibie 
to read it without forining a mental picture of an actual swimmer 
clinging to a rock etc. It would seem that a metaphor to be niccessfut 
must lUM be too long, otherwise the passage appears to be wriaen» 
and tends to be read, more for the sake of the metaphor qua metaphor 
and preay wriung than for the sake of the sense behind it. But 
granted that Chapman wished or thought it expedknt to use thia 
particular metaphor to describe the Oxford Movement, whM has been 
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gwned? Gotsudy aomediing not to be gaiiMd £iom die very bald 
ptni^uase. An instance or two: — die very last image ‘the impotrat 
Wave . . . lost in the restless sea.' The phrase 'resdess sea,’ evoking a 
dear impression (P because it is stock image?) of the turmoil of 
religious opinion and philosophical speculation out of which rose the 
Oxford Movement and which still went on when the Movement had 
spent its force, finds no equivalent in the critic's paraphrase. There is 
something rather suitable about the choice of metaphor; each part of 
it has some meaning behind it and is not merely decorative. Yet sonie> 
how the whole passage docs not ring true; there is a suggestion of 
artificiality about it. 

Another in whom the same change seems to be occurring: 

2.3593. The translator has failed to translate the bias conveyed by 
the strong imagery of the first passage. lone swimmer, borne by 
die tide . . .’ may approximate to ‘a few des]x;ratc individuals' but 
there are possibilities m the first phrase, not covered by the word 
‘desperate.’ I do not think the metaphorical passage merely decorative, 
because all the time one is reading one is tcni[>tcd to amplify certain 
phases as though they were capable of real growth. ‘. . . the impotent 
wave recedes and is lost in the restless sea.’ Is it the sea of lesser creeds, 
like the turmoil of little waves, or does it merely mean time as the 
translator has taken it? .Also the description of the swimmer 'dashed, 
more or less ungenily, upon the Rock of Peter’ calls into mind at once 
the circumstances of .N’cwnun’s conversion in a way the second 
pasuge does not. 

A third, as reluctant, is more severe on the translator’s prose, and 
tries to use ray Prucucal Cntutim distinctions to cxjiosc him: 

2^593. The failure of the and is most serious at the very end where 
an overt cliche — 'historical {shcnomcnon' is considerably more impotent 
than the metaphorical cliche — 'restless sea.' The latter is somewhat 
transformed by a preceding succcsskmi of marine imagery, and really 
does suggest die great awesome dee{H of unfslumlied human sub* 
consciousness which occasionally causes a ttorin in the upper cofi* 
•ciousness. The 'feeling* of tlic tratulaior it as diflerem as his ‘tone." 
Whereas hts ‘imcniion’ is not personal communication of a directly 
experienced set (4 ideas, but sim|>ly a ‘translation’ of those ideas. Hil 
tntaatkm is expository, the other's it, perhaps dangerously, suggestive 
as writ 

The ‘impotoK oven cUchf' wax alkd other names too. 
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2^594. It is cbubtfu! whether die turpd ioumalese of 'when die 
Movement, losing its force, became a merdy historical phenomenon* 
means anything. 


We have been concerned in this chapter with the detail of the 
varied interpretations put upon the two passages, and this has 
required over-much attention to paniculars. It is important that in 
the process of comparing them and turning them alxiut we diould 
not forget that our interpretation of a particular phrase can never be 
justified by that phrase alone, nor, indeed, as a rule, by any demon* 
strable combination of ‘fixities and dcRnites.’ Interpretation con- 
stantly responds to the pressure of impcmderablcs. In all our reading 
we arc controlled by considerations which we cannot formubte, 
however hard we tr\-. by signs we cannot explicitly notice, by forces 
whose direction or source we cannot indicate, and whose resultant 
alone is known to us. By this time, we are more intimately and 
more variously aware of the possibilities of this passage than wc 
perhaps have ever been tif any similar thing. We have looked at it 
through scores of dificrent eyes. Wc have rc-e.xamincd a ad nauseam. 
Moreover it is cut otT artificially from its supports, which would 
normally solve many problems for us. It is brief and incomplete. 
Its two sentences arc linked only by an 'It is enough if which does 
little to help us to put them into significant connection. And yet in 
spite of these disabilities it shows us how it is to be read. But just 
how it docs so wc must not cxjicct to be able wholly to track down. 

These unusual circumstances heighten and make more evident, 
for this particubr example, the general truth that 1 am endeavour- 
ing here to stress. It is .is well to stress it, especially w'hcn $0 much 
close dealing with the detailed interpretation of single phrases may 
have draw'n attention away from it. My {loint is that it is a general 
truth. In nearly all reading, we arc gtiided by facu^ of which we 
could give no satisfactory account if wc were cliaiicngcd to justify 
our interpetation. There is nothing, of course, peculiar to readily 
in this. It is true of all interpretation. How do wc sometimes know 
that a stranger is telling the truth.’ ‘By the look in his eye,* duO 
we say? But what kwk? Can wc describe it? Can we say ju« how 
it dii^Ers from ‘shifty' looks? Wc can no more give a satisfaKtory 
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account which would allow of classification and explicit inference, 
than an infant can say just why it knows that its mother is annoyed 
with it. It is the wide controlling influences which most escape and 
defy reflective, explicit analysis. 

This does not mean that our interpretation of them is necessarily 
less discriminating and accurate. But the situation has this conse- 
quence for the teacher. He must recognize that mistakes in the 
interpretation of intention are not to be rectified as easily or by the 
same means as mistakes about neutral sense; and that when mistakes 
about sense derive from misinterpreting the intention they are also 
peculiarly difficult to attack. Argument, explanation, the process of 
pointing to overlooked factors, by which we can try to correct 
aberrant interpretations in more detailed matters are harder to apply. 

It is important not to force them, for nothing induces more dis- 
trust of reasonable inquiry than an application of its methods when 
they will not work. They must be confined to the cases, which are 
never lacking, in which they can really throw light upon what has 
happened and upon what should have happened. What we must 
do is to separate as clearly as we can the points of interpretation 
that can be argued from those that cannot, and show why we leave 
some alone and argue others. Those we leave alone will include a 
large proportion of the most typical points of literary criticism — 
especially the large problems of poetry. We should concentrate 
instead upon those problems for which we can attain something like 
convincing evidence of the superiority, the greater adequacy, of one 
interpretation over another. 

Already, in watching the efforts of these readers to compare the 
passages, we have seen various general difficulties getting in their 
way. Some arise from theories about metaphor or from divergencies 
in the meanings of terms. These I discuss in later cluptcrs. But 
beneath these relatively interesting and profitable problems, there 
arc a range of troubles less tempting to cxaininc; cases in which 
the obstacle is an attitude of the reader to the whole tas^ of interpre- 
tation. To study these would lead us into charactcrology and away 
from our main theme, but I may not omit u>me slight notice of 
faoorf which are perhaps the most decisive, if the least modifiable 
of all This is my excuse for the next clu^xer. 



Chapter Six: General Attitudes Preventing 
Approach 

The other, talking the hoo^e in his hand, would under- 
stand nothing at all, being as meete to reade Aucthours as 
an Asse to play on the Organnes. 

SIR THOMAS WILSON, The Arte of Rhetorique 

All but a few of the citations I have given above were from 
protocols whose authors found themselves, for good or evil, able to 
say something in detail about one or both of the compared para- 
graphs. I should give a misleading impression if I did not follow 
them with some examples from the writers who did not succeed in 
coming to close grips with either. They were many. About half 
my audience remained at a remarkable distance. Some were evi- 
dently timid; others disguised their aloofness in various manners, 
were haughty, affable, humorous, whimsical, politic, theoretical, 
literary, pompous, discursive; in fifty different ways they found 
excuses for not committing themselves to detailed opinions about 
what was before them. This in spite of an explicit suggestion from 
me that they should do nothing else. 

They were under no necessity to write at all, and they were 
anonymous. 1 do not doubt that in most cases this remoteness was 
involuntary, that they were trying, in a fashion, to come nearer, 
and that these queer circlings and avoidances were due to obstruc- 
tions of various kinds. If so, these obstructions merit attention. 
Every teacher knows that mis-workings of the mind arc incom- 
parably easier to deal with titan failures or refusals to work at aO. 
It is the minds which wander everywhere excejH in the fkld they 
are invited to explore that are hardest to help. To get them to attend 
closely and yet freely to something put before them is the great first 
«ep and often the aim and end of our whole undenaking. 

The closeness or remoteness of thought from iu subject matter 
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is extremely easy to remark in other people. Whatever it is that 
we can so describe — and no less metaphorical description of this 
difference seems to be any more helpful — ^the way in from remote- 
ness to closeness is certainly the secret and Royal Road to intel- 
ligence, understanding, sagacity, insight, and all the useful and 
creditable modes of learning. What the difference is, or rather upon 
what it depends in a given case, and why it should vary from one 
minute to the next, and how ability to approach can be increased, 
are key-problems in all education. 

The best way to help our pupils is to make them more aware of 
and more reflective about this difference between closeness and 
remoteness. I have insisted already — and may again — that it is not 
any mere correction of their mistakes which relieves them, but an 
understanding of how they came into error. Methods to facilitate 
such understanding work through heightening this sense of the 
difference between being close to a question and being at a distance 
from it. Their virtue will be in the cunning by which they provide 
suitable opportunities for the mind to ask itself “What have I been 
doing.?” “Am I near or far from the real problem?” An excellent 
way is to show them other minds at work from different distances, 
and the results — leaving them to draw their own morals in act 
rather than in words. 

What follows is a brief comparison of some types of remotenesses. 

2.3.* Emotion blurs the vision of most authors, even when it is held 
at arm’s length (as here to a cenain extent) and fixed, so that it 
becomes the emotion aroused by the memory of an emotion, which 
the writer is still trying to find words to express. 

These two passages are obviously saying different things, because 
of the different intensity and emphasis. The first is vague, yet impres- 
sive, as. a gaunt tree seen through a mist is impressive. This awe is 
emphasised by reference to the sea. 

Though the second passage may be more satisfactory as an account 
of the Oxford Movement, it docs not translate the first. There is no 
warrant for the feeling of disinterestedness aroused by the words 
‘desperate,’ or ‘a merely historical phenomenon.’ To most people the 
sea is not merely a scientific phenomenon but a miracle, $0 the passage 
has been changed. 

A healthy immaturity seems to be shown in these irrelevances, in 
the super-subtlety, for example, of the first paragraph, as though the 
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writer were practising the motions of terrific critical feats rather 
than actually attempting them. The cloudy edge of play time has 
not really been crossed; the world of free-fantasy that the child 
should pass half its time in has not been left. Things for his com- 
ment happen as he wants them to. (As the child’s savages are 
‘dropped’ by his marksmanship every time. Meanwhile the sparrows 
escape however closely he aims!) And, as a tale he has been told 
may become, temporarily, the child’s own life, so here, though he 
does not know it, some other comment by some other person, 
(perhaps Wordsworth) has been taking its ghostly way through 
this writer’s head. 

The same independent, private-world existence attaches to the 
‘gaunt tree seen through a mist,’ it has nothing really to do with 
Chapman’s paragraph: the word ‘impressive’ and the appetite for 
‘an emotion aroused by the memory of an emotion’ have brought 
it up. And he is a little nervous about its relevance, as his remark 
about the source of the awe shows. Before he gets near the Oxford 
Movement, sea-feclings again take him in charge. He resents their 
dissipation by the second passage, and he has really nothing else to 
say against it. For ‘disinterestedness’ though it might with another 
writer indicate a m/rinterpretation of Mr Read's attitude, is not, I 
think, here registering any detailed interpretation at all. He merely 
dislikes that sort of writing as carrying him away from the seaside. 

The remedy, I supjxjse, is growth, which will occur if testing 
occasions enough force the adolescent survivals of the child’s dream- 
world habit to withdraw into their proper place. Unluckily, private 
reading — when it is only a partially controlled form of dreaming — 
is a protection from such tests. It too often becomes a romantic 
preserve for mentid processes which are relatively extinct in fully 
waking life. Whence the importance, in such cases as this, of finding 
the right way of making the reader realize what he has been doing. 

Allied to this case is that of the, temporarily, one-idea’d man, the 
hobby-horse rider. A reader who has recently had what seems to 
him an important thought, here finds chiefly an occasion to apply it. 

2.31.* Whether a metaphor is a powerful and vivid or merely a 
decorative metaphor, it will make a deeper impression on any reader. 
If a speaker wishes to convince his audience, he will achieve more 
success if he uses metaphor. There are many reasons for this. 
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One reason is that pride exists in every mind; and when a speaker 
uses terms of metaphor — ‘The Oxford Movement may be a spent 
wave’ — the listener feels, consciously or unconsciously, that he is 
highly considerable in the eyes of the speaker. He feels that his mind 
is one with the speaker’s: that the two minds are running in a single 
(and an intellectual) groove. If his mind can so follow that of the 
speaker, he will be automatically convinced. 

With regard to ‘exact equivalents’ — if an exact equivalent has been 
attained, the thought will be conveyed the more powerfully. If it has 
not been attained, the eagerness of the hearer to follow up the train 
of thought of the speaker, and to satisfy his pride in believing himself 
to be one with the speaker (or writer), will go a long way to clarify 
the particular point. 

It is true that the translation on the sheet is not so pretty, and true 
that it is more definite, but surely the first leaves a more vivid 
impression on the mind. 

This perception of the importance of self-esteem in motivation, 
and of its bearing on interpretation, is not a thing of which I can 
afford, after Chapter IV, to speak lightly! It may, in time, be useful 
to this reader. Here, I take it, he would have done better to have 
put it aside. It has prevented him from looking at what he might 
have noticed without it. But the reiteration of the other notions too, 
and the mechanical repetitions of pattern are discouraging. The 
excitement of a train of thought, though not intense enough to 
spread to other ideas, seems unable to die down and give place, so 
that he overlooks the most awkward inconsistencies and wrests his 
reading to his preconception. 

I have no suggestions as to a remedy for such a pronounced case 
as this, but a moral is plain enough. The exercise was much too 
difficult to be useful. And the frequency with which scripts of this 
order turn up for the dismayed contemplation of Examiners for 
the English Tripos at Cambridge, for example, justifies me in 
putting some weight upon it. No experienced teacher of literary 
subjects fails to realize that, as we teach them at present, they 
provide this sort of reader with nothing that docs him the least good. 
They give him endless opportunities to beat the air — usually with 
such vigorous and sustained gestures that he gets a Third Class 
Honours Degree. Often he is a hard worker and his Degree cannot 
be denied him without confessing openly that the whole programme 
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of his studies has been one vast futility. On the other hand there 
seems no reason to suppose that studies which arc not concerned 
with, or conducted through, language will give him what he needs. 
A different earlier discipline with words is the only hope. 

These dreary reflections unfortunately recur in connection with 
my next group of protocols. Here, however, the conjectural causes 
of defeat seem sometimes rather more remediable. But the treat- 
ment must be applied before the victims arrive at the University. 
This is the group of the fence-sitters, the hedgers, who reconcile 
without considering what has to be reconciled. 

2.32.* The first noticeable point about this is the fact that M. A. 
Chapman must be, or must have been in 1921, a very clear thinking 
gentleman, or he could never have produced such a string of meta- 
phors without getting them mixed. Actually, 1 think the use of 
metaphor is here carried a little too far. The passage is flowery and 
highly decorative, and might sound very inspiring if delivered from a 
pulpit, but it hardly seems necessary to squeeze twelve or so metaphors 
into eight lines. It is only fair, however, to agree that they are good 
ones. 

The translation is certainly direct and I think it docs, as the middle 
paragraph suggests, clarify the meaning. True, it is far less imagina- 
tive than the original, and so far from being, as the original is, rather 
emotional, it is distinctly ‘brass tackish.’ 

Frankly, I don’t think either of them would make very good read- 
ing, for the simple reason that they are extremes, and extremes seldom 
satisfy. The elaboration of the original would (assuming the writing 
to continue) soon become sort of sickly, while the hard ‘rock -bottom- 
ness’ of the translation would cause it to come to a standstill for w'ant 
of oil, as it were. There is nothing like a well balanced compromise. 

Quite so! But . . . 

Confucius said, ‘They arc only your good careful people of the vil- 
lages, at w’hom I feel no indignation when they pass my door without 
entering my house. Your good careful people of the villages arc the 
thieves of virtue. I hate your good careful people of the villages, lest 
they be confounded with the truly virtuous.’ Mencius, when asked why 
Confucius hated these people, replied: — ‘If you would blame them, 
you find nothing to allege. If you would criticise them, you find noth- 
ing to criticise. All men agree with them, and they think themselves 
right, so that it is impossible to proceed with them to the principles 
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of Yao and Shun. On this account they are called the "thieves of 
virtue.” ’ Moreover he said, ‘Confucius, not getting men pursuing the 
true medium, to whom he could communicate, determined to take the 
ardent and the cautiously-decided. The ardent would advance to seize 
their object; the cautiously-decided would keep themselves from cer- 
tain things. It is not to be thought that Confucius did not wish to get 
men pursuing the true medium, but being unable to assure himself 
of finding such, he therefore thought of the next class.’ 

The great teacher’s words ^ are not out of date yet. These followers 
of a false middle way that is no way to anywhere, lacking both the 
ardour, which might land them in truth or in discussable absurdity, 
and the self-critical caution which would tell them when they were 
out of their depth, make the poorest pupils. 

2.33.* The first passage loses much from lack of clarity, directness 
and power, through the use of a rather heavy and clumsy metaphori- 
cal style. It has a distinct tendency to become obscure, especially in 
the later lines. The piece seems to be too top heavy with metaphors, 
and cannot be understood quickly at first sight, and so it defeats its 
end, for the reader gets tired and gives it up in disgust. It is the last 
four lines that present the real difficulty, especially if the reader does 
not at first grasp that the ‘Rock of Peter’ is the Church of Rome, and 
the reference to the ‘impotent wave’ at first is inclined to present a 
litdc difficulty, but when a little thought is put to the matter it be- 
comes quite plain. But should this passage be read aloud rather 
quickly to anyone who did not know it, I feel sure that if you asked 
him afterwards what it was all about he would not be able to tell 
you very much. It is just a ‘clanging of brass,’ which very easily might 
be taken at its face value without excavations were undertaken to find 
out its real meaning. The critic is quite true — it is very inclined to 
become vague, because it has been overloaded with metaphors. The 
author has not hit the ‘happy mean!’ 

The writer doubtless feels that he is discussing an important aspect 
of the matter, and perhaps several of his sentences arc true. But how 
carefully he has kept at a safe distance, and refrained from telling 
us, hi mself, ‘what it was all about,’ in spite of no slight challenge, 
as Chapter V has shown, from Mr Read. He shares with the last 
viniter a trick of perseveration — ‘heavy,’ ‘top-heavy,’ ‘overloaded,’ — 

am plening myself about their interpreution. Mencius' discourse on them it 
mcomjJ^ aDd seenu to have suffered in transmitsion. Cf. The Worhs of Meneuu, 
Ixggc'i Inndation, pp. 374*377* 
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and a habit>ridden phrasing— distina tendency to become,’ ‘is in- 
clined to present,’ ‘is very inclined to become,’ — ^which perhaps al- 
lows us to hope that an earlier training which gave more place to 
reflection than to composition might have helped him. 

Now comes an example of a very well-known type — the dealer in 
homely ‘common-sense’ parallels. 

2.34.* The question is whether there should be plain writing or 
metaphorical writing? I think there should be a compromise. The 
question is just the same as whether there should be plain food or 
spicy food. I should prefer food with some spices in it. But if the 
food contains more quantity of spices than it should, it will produce 
dangerous results. Extremes must be avoided. The given passage is 
overflowing with metaphor, and so it is an extreme case. If any writ- 
ing is overcrowded with metaphors its meaning becomes obscure. The 
main purpose of language is the expression of our thoughts, and if 
we express our thoughts in an obscure and unintelligible way, we 
defeat the very purpose of the language. Then, some might argue that 
we should use only plain and necessary words and that metaphors 
should altogether be done away with. The reply is that plain food is 
certainly good for health, but the same food with a bit of spice in it 
gives better taste. If we arc to read page after page of plain narrative, 
it will surely be a very tedious and dull affair. Just like walking in the 
plains on a straight road without trees or scenery, or even milestones. 
I think the journey will be simply dreadful. Life, with its dull routine 
is bad enough, then why should Literature be made dull? 

It was very largely because this sort of handling of a question — 
through a remote, inessential or irrelevant analogy — is so frequent 
that I decided to give exercises in metaphor and parallels a prom- 
inent place among my experiments. Traces everywhere appeared in 
the protocols of the effects of past warnings from teachers as to the 
dangers of analogies in composition. The warnings did not seem to 
have been effective, and w’hai effects remained were not entirely 
healthful. A merely scared suspicion of metaphor was the common- 
est, a distrust not justified in understood grounds. Many felt that 
there was ‘something wrong’ about using parallels without having 
any further notion as to where parallels might be in place and where 
not. I have argued repeatedly that if we reject the use of parallels 
we thereby renounce thought. We think by parallelling; and to think 
better, to be more intelligent, is to use better parallels. How can wc 
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develop a more relevant choice among the infinite variety of parallels 
that every question offers ? How but by comparing parallels in their 
turn? Some parallels are condensed and summarized in general 
words; others, of a less routine order, have to be expressed in 
metaphor or simile or overt analogy; but there is no essential dif- 
ference (though habits of interpretation may introduce big practical 
differences) in the linkage they effea. All alike require ‘an eye for 
resemblances,’ to quote Aristotle again, and a complaint against 
analogies can only be against the use, in thought, of resemblances 
that do not do the work we require from them. 

Here we have one pair, direct and metaphoric writing — compared 
to another pair — plain and spicy food. There is a resemblance un- 
doubtedly, — for one kind of writing and then only under one aspect 
— a resemblance which does even have the implication that the 
writer draws, does even imply that a moderate use of metaphor 
would be best — ^all other things being equal. An ingenious mind, 
looking closely, might, I dare say, invent further resemblances, with 
further implications, that would break down this last restriction. 
But he would have to detail them; without that the comparison 
does not assist with the problem, for here all other things arc not 
equal. We are asking about the virtues of direct and metaphoric 
writing with regard to a varying set of conditions which have no 
parallels — or none that we can fix — in the use of plain and spicy 
food. 

All this is obvious enough, even though my account of it may 
not be; but my point is that the exploration and criticism of parallels 
should be, and could be made, explicitly, a central part of the 
discipline of intelligence. This victim of a facile analogy is suffering 
from its neglect. His other parallel of the walk — with his weak 
yielding to the milestone temptation — shows the strength of the 
habit. I doubt whether it could be broken. But it has grown through 
the lack of a training that could, if we realized its value, very easily 
be given. 

The criticism of false parallels is a class-room subject ready made 
to our hands. Specimens for examination arc supplied by every batch 
of essays. Let it merely be known that a selection of the more doubt- 
ful ones will be submitted to the class later for dissection and by 
that alone the crucial step will have been forced upon those who 
most need to take it. For the same movement of the mind which 
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finds a bad parallel will also recognize its badness, i£ a sufficient 
additional motive is supplied to remove premature self-satisfaction. 

The last of my middle-course men is suffering from a verbal 
disease. 

2.35. * It is the aim of any writer — in the use of language to establish 
an exact congruence between, on the one hand, the received associa- 
tions of the words used and the manner in which they are related to 
each other, and, on the other, the ideas drawn from the world of 
‘experience’ which he is attempting to express. And in that process he 
will find that at times the meaning he has to express is so profound, 
so subtle in its perceptions, that it, as it were, bursts the bounds of 
literal statement and assumes the more heightened and vivid form of 
metaphor. That is the justification of metaphor. That is what we must 
apply to the two passages before us. 

Therefore, the e/Iect of metaphor on the mind of the reader will be 
increased by a wise forbearance in its use, and debased by an injudicious 
excess. And this consideration wdll force us to steer a middle course, 
as it were, between the two passages. We can say that the subject of 
the first demands the use of metaphor; but that the metaphor is sus- 
tained so long that what began as a method of conveying a heightened 
impression of truth terminates as a mere piece of vinuosity in the 
use of words. The metaphor takes its rise in a comparison w’hich is 
by no means original. For the wave breaks repeatedly, eternally and 
monotonously in every History Text book. The metaphor is sustained 
at great length with considerable ingenuity, but with no little violence 
to that increased definiteness which is the only end and justification 
of metaphor. Turning to the second passage, we have other reasons for 
our dissatisfaction. The second passage is not more definite than the 
first, but it fails for a contrary reason. 

The first two sentences are no ordinary achievement in circumlo- 
cution. ‘A writer tries to say what he means; in metaphor if he 
can’t do it literally.’ Is his remoteness from the texts due to the 
lumbering sentences on which he rides in his approach.^ Or the 
other way about Impossible to say without more evidence. He 
will, however, seem both snappy and to the point, ‘ardent’ and 
‘cautiously-decided’ loo, if put next to 

2.36. * The main question arising for me is whether the weakness 
of metaphorical wording really is revealed only because it is not 
always possible to be sure that exact equivalents have been found. 
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Taken from a philosophical treatise and cited without preliminaries, 
the first passage might appear unsatisfactorily. The meaning of the 
sentences is not definite enough to be understood in an irreproachable 
way, but, after all, one can’t judge about such a profound question 
only by reading a mere passage taken from every connection if this 
passage is written in indirect language. In doing so with a poem, you 
would fail in the same way. Most probably the expository wording 
appears clearer in direct language, but it is, in my eyes, throughout 
possible to write about certain subjects of a philosophical nature (and 
the Oxford Movement would be among them) in metaphor as well as 
in direct style. The length is practically the same, and regarding the 
fact that nearly every author of philosophical writings likes to write 
in a certain style due to the nature of his subject, it might be that the 
way of metaphorical style is as well justified as the proposal to be 
‘definite’ in writing direct. 

I would be over-exasperating if I continued this show further on 
these lines. Complete unfamiliarity with the sort of topic — blank 
inexperience of the kind of interests which the Chapman paragraph 
exemplifies — seems the likeliest explanation of this inability to enter 
at all into what is going on. But that explanation only pushes our 
wonder back upon the modes of his past reading and his invulnera- 
bility to former impacts. 



Chapter Seven: Detailed Problems of Interpreta- 
tion. Tenor and Vehicle 

As to metaphorical expression, that is a great excellence in 
style, when it is used with propriety, for it gives you two 
ideas for one. samuel Johnson 

The last Chapter was an interlude or reminder to preserve peda- 
gogic perspective, to keep us from losing sight of the wood in the 
trees. 

I now come back to a scries of detailed problems in the ‘Hows’ 
and the ‘How nots’ of interpretation. Most of them have been 
touched on in Chapter V ; this is an attempt to show more amply 
and clearly the factors from which the divergences of view, in each 
case, derived. I will begin with the allied questions ‘Did Chapman 
forget what he was writing about.’’ and ‘How far was the metaphor 
mixed 

The suggestion was frequently made 

2.4. that the exposition of the Oxford Movement is lost in the 
metaphorical expression: — after a not-too-carcful reading the thing 
that remains with me is a visual image of the lone swimmer, unrelated 
to the Oxford Movement. It is possible to get some such meaning as 
is given in the comment out of the passage by re-reading it carefully, 
but this should not have to be done in reading expository writing. 
The mental attitude of Chapman, judging from this passage, seems 
to be not: — how can I best explain the significance of the Oxford 
Movement clearly.’, but: — how can 1 explain it beautifully, “artisti- 
cally”? Chapman may be quite unconscious of this attitude but that 
does seem to me his approach to the task. 

The delicate question is whether the responsibility for any loss of 
the Oxford Movement lies with the writer or with the reader. The 
following complete protocols will show how delicate it can be: 
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The faults of the original passage (and it undoubtedly is 
faulty) are due to the mass of the metaphors submerging instead of 
revealing or accentuating the writer’s intention. Our interest in the 
Oxford Movement is forgotten in our interest in the metaphor. ‘The 
spent wave’ excites our interest and wonder until it is finally ‘lost in 
the resdess sea.’ In the meantime the converts to Rome have com- 
pletely failed to take root in our minds as an idea. 

In so far as a metaphor colours a passage and helps to clarify to the 
reader the writer’s intention, in so far a metaphor is valuable. It is 
not necessary that metaphors should make us l^now more about the 
subject, but that they should make us feel more. When a metaphor 
is carried to the extent of that in the passage under consideration we 
discover that the feeling inspired by it — i.e. the rise, wash and return 
of a wave — has actually nothing in common with the matter to be 
conveyed. We may agree intellectually with each constituent part of 
the metaphor but to feel its likeness we cannot. The fullest value is 
obtained from a metaphor when the amount we ){now more about 
the author’s meaning is coincident w'ith what we feel about it. If the 
senses respond too fully to the metaphor the sense is lost, while if the 
mind is the more affected one is liable to become enamoured of the 
author’s cleverness. 

Next to this, I may set an enthusiast w'ho, it will be noticed, swal- 
lowed all the inconsistencies others noticed in the translation, but 
managed to supply a good deal that was lacking through his igno- 
rance of the parable: 

2.42.* The whole thing depends on the validity of the commentator’s 
summing-up; is ‘to be definite’ the proper aim of expository writing.? 

The answer must be in the affirmative, for all prose should be 
definite; but why isn’t the original passage quite definite itself.? It is. 
The commentator is a man who likes to sec facts or statements laid 
down in straightforward reality, so that the meaning can never be in 
any doubt. 

Where our original writer has the advantage over his criticism is 
that his work is both clear and metaphorical. No one could help 
grasping the subject in hand; and then what mental joy he can 
experience in imagining the situation as set down. 

The idea of the movement sweeping along like a wave until it 
meets some hard opposition like a wave docs the rocks. 

Next, how the followers of any movement which suddenly is scat- 
tered do actually escape into the huge infinite mass of people, just like 
the waves rebounding into the sea. 
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Again, what a lovely picture he has drawn of the convert floating 
and then swimming — striving so hard — to reach the stronghold of 
Rome, where the scattering of their means of getting there will scarcely 
matter to them. 

The imagery here is so complete in its concentration — it is like a 
French mcuphorical passage — that the definite facts which were being 
set down by the original author include the implied realities translated 
by the commentator. And in addition the ornamentation of the 
metaphors, which increase the value of those bare facts. 

‘Because of their vagueness, equivalents have not always been found 
for the metaphors’ — well, that is unnecessary, as only the use of 
Anglican sands is at all uncertain; they might be the surface matter 
concluded or developed from the fundamental ‘rock,’ or the shifting 
uncertain parts of the whole movement. Give me the first passage 
every time. 

Two ideas for one are well and good for minds that can manage 
them at once. It seems unfair to blame an author because all minds 
cannot. The writer of 2-41, 1 think, can manage two ideas himself 
and he seems to be speaking on behalf of less fortunate persons, 
such as: 

2.43.* ‘Good words in good order’ was Coleridge’s definition of 
Prose; and ‘the best words in the best order’ his definition of Poetry. 

This passage is neither the one nor the other. The words arc in 
good order but arc themselves singularly unfitted to prose, and w'ould 
be more suited to a poetic setting. The obiect of prose should be to 
make a statement, to communicate a decision or a fact — this passage, 
unless carefully translated is nothing but a medley of beautiful sounds 
which communicate nothing. 

It docs, in fact, evoke a picture of a storm; and this picture spoils 
its possible success as a symbolic passage. This picture was the only 
result of first reading the passage — no other communication or emo- 
tional result was present. 

Here, as 2.41 remarks in his acute last sentence, the senses have 
responded too fully. Imagery has its risks, which should not be 
forgotten when its function in reading is stressed as too many 
teachers stress it. 

2-41’s own trouble, however, seems to be not to combine two ideas 
but to link the wave feelings on to the idea of the Oxford Move- 
ment. And here a further and important subdety in the situation 
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is broi^ht out. As the contrast with 2up, I hope, shows, Mr Chap> 
man is not to blame for this. Others can do just what 2.41 will not 
do. Blame, if blame it be, lies elsewhere. Those ready to feel wave- 
feelings about the Oxford Movement, do so. 2.41 is not ready, he 
‘finds nothing in common’ between ‘the feeling inspired’ and ‘the 
matter to be conveyed.’ The subject is controversial, and he is, I 
fancy, on the other side. He is, if I am not mistaken, crossing two 
very different questions about the success of the author’s intention 
and about his own approval of it. If so, he would be only doing 
what more eminent critics have done. T. S. Eliot, to take a recent 
example, when he objected to Bertrand Russell’s very successful 
advocacy of atheism, preferred to do so by calling it ‘bad prose.’ 

Fewer than I expected were conscious of this controversial aspect 
— or perhaps cared enough about the Oxford Movement or the 
Church of Rome to bother about it. The most pronounced inter- 
vention of this interest was in the following ; 

244.* There are many criticisms which one might make on both 
the passages for consideration. First it would be interesting to consider 
what is the purpose in the writer's mind (of the original prose selec- 
tion). If, in the first place, he is endeavouring by the use of metaphor 
to compose a piece of what he considers to be beautiful prose, he is 
singularly unfortunate in his choice of subject. On the other hand if 
he is writing an apologia for the Roman Catholic faith, he is not 
employing language calculated to inspire the reader with the truth 
which he believes himself to be urging. 

The manner of his communication, then, docs not fit its matter, 
although the metaphors may be beautiful it is not certain that they 
are desirable and even less certain that they arc true. 

Before commenting on the second passage it may not be beside the 
mark to comment on the truth of the first. It is, on the whole, not 
true, this may, or may not, damage it as a piece of writing, but it 
certainly does as a statement which it proclaims itself to be. The 
metaphor is well sustained but it is difficult to be impartial and to 
admire what is not true. If one could divorce the writing from its 
subject, which is, of course, impossible, it would perhaps be less 
unpalatable to its present critic. 

In the second version, as is noted, the vagueness of the metaphors 
has caused difficulty. The translator has no technical knowledge of 
ecclesiastical nomenclature. Titus he cleverly has linked liturgical and 
devotbnal life together and called it liturgical devotional life, which 
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is an inaccurate description of the metaphor in the first passage, the 
two aspects of worship not being exactly the same. 

One could continue — ^lone swimmers arc not always desperate — 
here, the translator has not quite kept to the truth of the first statement. 

N.B. (This passage is obviously written by an ardent Romanist and 
it is not a very possible thing that a Cleric of the Anglican Church 
should criticise it fairly.) 

I did not know 244 was among my audience when I issued the 
sheet, and had I known I would probably not have expected this. 
He may serve at least to remind us that we are not here concerned 
with the confusions and bewilderments of schoolboys only, and 
that such work as this has bearings on the life of the world at large. 
Another was concerned with its controversial aspect in a different 
way. 

2.441.* If one inquires too closely into the metaphor it does not 
entirely hold good. 

The wave that dashes one lone swimmer upon the Rock of Peter 
must surely dash many more upon the Anglican sands, and this, the 
writer has no intention of conveying. 

For such a simple subject, the style is too grandiose, too pompous. 
The translation shows more desire to drive home a statement than the 
first passage, which seems to be a poetical exercise rather than heart- 
felt conviction. 

What does the writer mean by ‘uncovering rock bottom’? Is it that 
the Oxford Movement did not succeed in striking fundamental tenets, 
or that the sand was sifted, and nothing more weighty than a pebble 
was found? This passage is so steeped in treacly metaphor that I 
find myself using it unconsciously, and probably quite as vaguely. 

The translation is incomparably better, because it gives one some- 
thing to fix one’s teeth into, which it should, as the subject is contro- 
versial. The first writer sounds as if he loves to hear his own voice, 
without caring much who listens, or whether what he says is worth 
listening to or not. I should not care to meet him in debate. 

I suppose the author would reply that the sands, unlike the Rock, 
are no safe abiding place; and the subject, we shall agree, has been 
proved to be hardly ‘simple.’ More important is the first point. No 
metaphor, I have urged, entirely holds good if one enquires too 
closely. How about the critic’s own uses? ‘Something to fix one’s 
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teeth into!’ Who wants to be bitten in a controversy? Is not there 
some confusion here between a feast and a dog-fight? 

We return to the main question with the penultimate sentence. 
What about the heartfelt conviction and the writer’s concern for 
his subject as opposed to its expression? 

245. Taking the first passage as one intended to be of an expository 
nature, I fully agree with the comment that much of its force has 
been lost by the introduction of decorative metaphors. 

One ought, I think, to discriminate, however, between a metaphor 
in which the force lies upon what is intended, rather than upon the 
image chosen for the metaphor. In this example there is little wrong 
with the ‘sea’ image except the fact that the writer appears to be 
working with his mind more upon the image than upon the state- 
ment he wishes to make. This is seen in the length to which he 
protracts the ‘sea’ metaphor. I cannot help feeling that for him the 
images and the underlying idea were out of proper proportion. If he 
wished to be at all forceful he would have confined himself either to 
direct statement or else to statement which allowed metaphor to clarify 
and not decorate and confuse, as seems here to be the case. 

On ‘force’ see 2.237 and my comment; there arc all sorts of forces. 
The second sentence here raises the interesting point. If wc extend 
it we have the suggestion of a scale. At one extreme would be 
metaphors in which one of the two ‘ideas’ would be focal and the 
other peripheral; at the other extreme their positions would be 
reversed; in the middle would be the case where both are equally 
central in attention. We suffer evidently here from the lack of a 
handy technical vocabulary. Only clumsy and confusing descriptive 
phrases — ^“thc original idea,’ the ‘borrowed’ one; ‘what is really being 
said,’ ‘the thing it is compared to’ and so on — seem available, unless 
we make confusion worse by saying simply the ‘subject’ and ‘its 
expression,’ or ‘the meaning’ and ‘the metaphor.’ Both ‘subject’ and 
‘expression’ may, and sometimes must, be used to cover Ixjth. 

This may seem harmless enough — until wc begin seriously com- 
paring and reflecting upon metaphors. Then wc find too often — 
as in many of the classifications of Shakespeare’s ‘imagery’ that have 
recently come into vogue — that the metaphors arc being sorted in 
respect to one only of the pair of ‘ideas’ which every metaphor, at 
its simplest, gives us. The protocol writers by the dozen were ready 
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to sniff at the Chapman passage on the ground that ‘its metaphors’ 
were ‘trite,’ could be found any Sunday in Mr Garvin’s leading 
article in The Observer, were merely a stock collection which can 
be used anywhere to suggest a dramatic situation, that ‘this wave 
has foamed its way through the pages of innumerable history books,’ 
and so on. They were counting as ‘the metaphor’ only the one 
member and ignoring the other — behaving like the people who 
choose a hat and disregard the head it is to sit on, or pick colours 
without considering what they are to go with. 

The ambiguity is not merely inconvenient; it contributes to and 
protects these and more frustrating confusions and false simplifica- 
tions. Worst of all it blurs the whole topic and makes analysis, 
which would otherwise be a clear step by step process, feel like 
trying to extract cube-roots from the head. The mere inconvenience 
of a shortage of fixed terms showed everywhere in the protocols and 
indeed it is so familiar that its continuance through centuries of 
studies in rhetoric is a puzzle. I consider some possible explanations 
in the next Chapter. However that may be, it is curiously difficult 
to suggest acceptable terms to stand respectively for what is trans- 
ferred and for what it is transferred to — for the spent wave here 
and for the Oxford Movement. Without much anticipation that 
others will do likewise, I shall here use vehicle for the spent wave 
and so on, and tenor for the Oxford Movement.' I hope so to avoid 
whatever malign influence it is that develops ambiguity in most 
terms that imply representation of the one by the other (‘represen- 
tation’ itself is the typical specimen). 

I can now restate my point about the scale. At one end the tenor 
is in the forefront and the vehicle in the background; at the other 
the vehicle is in front and the tenor behind. In the middle case, tenor 
and vehicle arc equally prominent, neither is subordinated to the 
other. This mid<asc is often described as ‘a fusion,’ or ‘identifica- 
tion,’ between them, with an implication, as a rule, that this is a 
specially desirable state of affairs, above all in poetry. But that is an 
assumption of a kind which holds up inquiry and is at least pre- 
mature. A taste for the fusion metaphor in discussing metaphors, 
and the implication that fusions arc superior, is perhaps connected 
with the feelings behind the word creative. (Sec Coleridge on Imag- 

discuss these terms and apply them to the analysis of other material in The 
Philoiophy of Rhetoric, Lectures V and VI. 
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ma^m, {^. 32 > 3 .) Tenor and vehicle are like two men acting to> 
gedier. We do not understand them better by supposing that they 
some]M}w fuse to become a third man who is neither. Moreover, 
equal prominence and fusion (if we take fusion strictly) are not the 
same, and it is obviously best to make as few assumptions here as 
possible. 

It seems probable that metaphors could be arranged according to 
this scale, if we could decide how the metaphor in each case should 
be read. But that is evidently a great difficulty. As we have seen, 
diffierent readers here gave very diilerent positions to the tenor and 
the vehicle. They varied from 2^51 to 2-152. 

2^51. The metaphors of the original passage are decorative in much 
the same way as arc the metaphors of the less successful metaphysical 
poetry. The writer is at least consistent in his use of imagery. The 
‘spent wave’ breaks upon the shore, and shifts the Anglican sands — 
the lone swimmer borne by the tide is dashed upon the rock of Roman 
Catholicism, etc. 

But these metaphors arc not functional, as is brought home when 
one contrasts the original with the fslain sense of the translation. 

They are metaphors for metaphor's sake, spun out ad absurdum. In 
themselves they arc not vague. Their vagueness is due to the fact 
that the writer forgets historical data in his absorption with an 
ingenious conceit. Instead of mctafsliors and plain sense running 
parallel, from the moment 'the wave' is nKniioned they diverge 
rapidly. 

2^52. The metaphor of a ‘wasT* used of some intclicctua) movemeot 
is stale, and all the cialxirations with which ii u surrounded — 'spent 
wave,’ ‘reared a crest,’ ’shifted the unds,’ ‘rock bottom,’ ’lone swim- 
mer.' ‘dashed upon a rock,' ’rcsileu sea'~all these are stale, too. 
Guisecpictuly. the eye passes Rally over them and tlic brain receives 
no more stimulus from them than from the matter of -fact txamlaiion 
gisTD below. 

In 2-451 the tenor is said to be forgotten through absorption in the 
v^tick. In 3^53 it is the vehicle which is s.:iid to Ik overlooked and 
passed unnoticed. The last, it w'lll be noted, in bringing his charge 
of stakiKss, avoids the ovcr-itmptifKaiH>n I alluded to above. He 
asids the phrase ‘used of some imellectual roovciDcni' to guard him- 
self from it. 

Three more: 
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The first passage is cloudy, extravagaitt; k lacks predsiao bat 
it has movement. It carries you on so that you are interested in the 
rise and fall of the wave, but to my mind, just as a wave, not as the 
Oxford Movement. 

2^531. I get the impression from the first passage that the writer 
of it probably smiled with glee when he found the metaphor he had 
chosen could go on and on. 

3.454. The meMphor is vivid, and through the imagery of the wave 
the mind jees what the passage means. 

And three more, which I give at length to illustrate the complex- 
ity of the factors that may enter in to decide such an apparently 
simple question as ‘Is the figure perhajw tor> obtrusive?’ 

3^55- ‘To be definite’ (for what the phrase is worth) should be the 
aim of all writing, and not the exclusive property of expository writ- 
ing — that is why most of Shelley’s fxietn- is so bad. .\n expositkm 
will be vague or dctinitc .ucording to the clearness or obscurity of the 
writer’s mind, and not according to whether he uses metaphor or 
’non-metaphor’ ( ( put this in inverted commas because non-metaphor 
scarcely exists). 

B. has as many metaphors as A. only they arc the unconscious, 
tuiural metaphors which have liccome part and prcel of the plainest 
prose. Wc will call this ingrained unconscious metaphor ‘non- 
metaphor’ for argurTtent’s sake, and only consider as metaphor, the 
deliberate nvethod ot .A. (e g. ’shuicd’ the .\nghcan sands). 

The critic B. then, is vague himself in not knowing w’hat metaphor 
it. He is prciudiv'cd hy the combative impulse, which I, in the fresh- 
ness of having only |ust now been wariKd about it, hope to avt^ in 
biting the biter. 

Now for the respective merits (or more likely, deroerits) of the 
(w*o pattaget. 

Apart from the ciuettion of suiubtliiy to its tubjcct, 1 hate the la- 
boured, ptled-im. /wh/m/Zv fonsutent use of maaphor in A. It is meta- 
phor at its chcajKvt. The writer works himself up into such a state over 
language that, not caring d hr ras/ anything or nut, he fills his head 
and the paper with a succession of /norv cxpcsuoni, all foliowing one 
another in perfect order. But it u much mure readable than B, there 
isn’t lin»c to say why. 

I had been making some remarks about the infliscnce of indigna- 
tion upon Mr Biaggim's handling of the Gantry |iassagr and warn- 
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ing my audience that the combative impulse was a notorious dis* 
turber of interpretations. ‘Says' has an interesting specialization here, 
and there is real resentment behind the phrase ‘in perfect order.’ 
The analysis is taken further in the next. 

2.4551. It is very easy to find fault with the first passage. There is 
something desperate and wearying in the determination with which 
the ‘pictorialising’ is carried through. Every phase in the history of 
the Oxford Movement is forced and cramped into the sea-image, 
which was at first only an overtone from the metaphor, almost dead 
and fossilized, of the ‘spent wave,’ and the even less evocative symbol, 
‘Rock of Peter.’ 

The result of this wholesale dyeing of the clothes to match the tie- 
pin, is that the reader, detecting the process, immediately takes a dis- 
like to its artificiality and painstaking insistence; the device is here 
too obvious and too obstinate. 

We arc at a lower level with 

2456. The comparison of the Oxford Movement, decadent and lack- 
ing in fervour and zeal, to a spent wave breaking on the shore, is 
by no means odious to our notions. As a simile, though commonplace, 
it is pretty and quite apt. Unfortunately the author seems less keen 
on expressing his thoughts than on the manner of expression. And 
this passage is a perfect example of an ornamental style. It suffers 
from the same vice which marred so much of Victor Hugo’s work. 

His imagination, not a creative one in the sense of Shelley, but 
merely a decorative one in the sense of Hugo, is not big enough to 
conceive of anything better. The image though not unpleasant is 
worked to death, and the crest of the wave, enthroned with the light 
of liturgical and devotional life (both of which adjectives arc far too 
ponderous and ugly to suit the sense) is too much for our perhaps 
limited visual faculty . . . but the image is strained still further; with 
what results ... it is almost the ridiculous to the absurd. 

Then he elaborates on the idea; and the conception of the lone and 
desperate swimmer borne by the tide of fortune to the Rock of Safety, 
b to my mind, the best image in the passage. By carrying on a meta- 
phor or simile loo long, or by elaborating, the force of the figure of 
speech b lost, even as the actor who rants King Lear from beginning 
to end, and has no high water mark; it is full out all the time. Of 
course, the second piece of writing makes perfectly clear what the first 
conveys only in a nebulous manner. 
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But it is the expression of a more materialistic and precise mind. 
It has no literary value beyond conciseness. It might be an article for 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 

This is full of odd details of interpretation due to wavering between 
exclusive attention now to tenor, now to vehicle. Something ex- 
traneous seems to be brought in by ‘decadent and lacking in fervour 
and zeal’ and something essential left out in ‘tide of fortune.’ ‘En- 
throned’ beats me; I do not think visualizing, in the strict sense, 
played much part. The remark that Mr Read’s version has the 
merit of conciseness is also puzzling. But the main point is as to the 
rivalry of tenor and vehicle. This is the explanation of the queer 
objection to the adjectives ‘liturgical’ and ‘devotional.’ If ‘the sense’ 
is the tenor, then it is hard to sec what other adjectives he could 
have hoped for. But he is thinking, for the moment, of the wave; 
the vehicle has come into the foreground and, naturally enough, 
they do not well describe wave<rests. Why should they.^ 

The length of the metaphor was often given as the cause of its 
obtrusivcncss, also an alleged distraction due to a difficulty in ‘work- 
ing it out’; 

2^57. The metaphors arc so involved that they arc confusing, and 
the reader is forced lo lx: too much occupied with their literal mean- 
ing in order to grasp the sentence as a whole. Thus his attention is 
misdirected, and the metaphors do not serve their purpose of im- 
pressing and clarifying what may lx: called the ‘full meaning.’ 

‘Literal meaning’ here seems to lx the structure of the vehicle. 

2.4571. In this passage clear expression has been sacrificed to a very 
ambitious form of metaphorical }x>mp, which does not convey an 
enormous amount till about the fifth reading, and then with the aid 
of translation below. 

2.4572. * There is no doubt that no part of the translation is in- 
definite, whereas in reading the original, it was essential for me to 
pause several times to decipher the imagery. 

Therefore, if lucidity is a reader’s first demand, he may discard the 
original passage. 

'There is little doubt, however, that a reader can get a more vivid 
impression of the sense from the metaphorical passage. 

Chapman has developed intensity by complexity, although I believe 
he could have done better by modifying the metaphor. After a white. 
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a reader is more likely to become impressed with the metaphor as a 
metapior rather than as a vehicle to faciliute the idea which the 
writer wishes to convey. One is tempted to believe that Chapman’s 
original scheme was to add force to his sense, but in carrying the 
metaphor on and on and on, he became intrigued by his own 
ingenuity, and attempted to swim further in his sea of metaphorical 
waves, than he should have. 

*A figure,’ said Longinus, ‘does best when it escapes one’s notice 
that it is a figure.’ 

But some, so far from resenting this puzzle aspect, allowed it 
merits on its own ; 

2.4573. Tlie metaphors are not ‘merely decorative’ nor do they 
obscure the sense; they arc rather an alternative interest. 

It is perhaps a low form of entertainment to excite the reader’s 
curiosity as to how the metaphor is to be worked right out, but it is 
certainly preferable to the flat dull style of the translation. 

One made it more than this mere sporting interest : 

2u}574. Metaphor logically carried out; produces in the reader a 
certain intellectual excitement, which can be very pleasurable. 

And while most who found difficulty accused the passage of disorder 
and Chapman of carelessness, one took the op[x;site view — 

2-46. At first sight the generalization about the weakness of ‘pretty’ 
metaphorical writing seems true. But the second passage is as meta- 
phorical as the first; the difference is that in the first, one definite 
image has been adopted and used to the full throughout, while in the 
second there arc hints and implications of assorted metaphors — vaguer 
than the wave-image — suggested by such phrases as ‘looser elements,’ 
‘at its height,’ ‘insecurity of mind,’ ‘losing its force.’ By ‘clarifying’ 
the first passage, the writer has introduced fresh difficulties of interpre- 
tation, which arc not so noticeable as the image of the first, but are 
there all the same. . . . The claim that the meaning has been pre- 
served ‘and even clarified,’ therefore only holds good on the surface. 
The new version is only an approximate translation. For example, 
there are several implications in the words ‘the impotent wave recedes 
and is lost in the restless sea,’ that arc not at all apprent in ‘the 
movement, losing its force, became a merely historical phenomenon.’ 

Again, the whole idea of waves breaking one after another, and 
seceding after washing objects about aimlessly, surely suggests some* 
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thing of the nature of historical movements that the writer of the first 
passage intended, and the writer of the second was otdiged to 
ignore. . . . Because the wave-image is worked out so fully and care- 
fully, it may make it difficult to see exactly what the writer is refu- 
ting to ail the time. But the first passage is not emotional writing, 
but imaginatively-conceived intellectual writing. 

Complaints that the metaphor was mixed will have been noticed. 
They were often, but not always, associated with the opinion that 
Chapman had been led into it by too exclusive an interest in his 
vehicle, or by prolonging it unjustifiably. Here is yet another: 

2.461. Metaphor should not only be used to ornament the sentence, 
nor even merely to express the meaning intelligibly, but it should 
bring out the meaning in strong relief, enhance it, so that it impresses 
itself strongly upon the mind of the reader. Straightforward, direct 
language is all right in text books where it is read in small doses and 
learnt like a parrot by unfortunate schoolboys, but metaphoric language 
is much more likely to Ik unforgoitcn in the course of everyday read- 
ing in an arm<hair. 

As for the first piece on one sheet, the metaphor is run to death 
and completely drowned by its own svaves. It is permissible up to 
‘devotional life' where it docs present a vivid picture; when it comes 
to ‘.Anglican sands,’ however, we arc beginning to flounder. There 
could well be a full-stop after ‘life,’ and a clipped sentence will carry 
more weight to bring out the rather important point of the ‘Anglican 
sands’ and ‘rock bottom.’ 

Any merit the metaphor may ever have possessed is ruined, when 
with an awful twist, we h.ivc to consider the survivors of the Oxford 
Movement as lone swimmers wrecked upon the Rock of Peter. 

This is overdoing it and it takes some mental adjustment to realise , 
what has hapjxrned, and the ‘lone swimmer’ really gives no sign that 
he represents the survivors of the Movement. 

‘Wrecked’ comes from a runaw'ay pen merely. The ‘unfortunate’ 
schoolboys have a iKttcr ground. 

24462.* There is some inaccuracy in the first passage. For examfde, 
a member of the Anglican church ought, surely, to be a grain of die 
’Anglican sands.’ When, however, he is to be converted to the Roman 
church, he becomes a swimmer. The metaphor, in faa, is altered, 
without the reader being told. 

There is, too, a good deal of vagueness. It is by no means obvious 
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whether the Anglican church is represented by loose sand and solid 
rock, or by sand only. The main disadvantage of the second passage 
is that it has to put its own interpretation on the first. The word 
‘restless’ is not paraphrased at all. 

Rhythms, too, arc lost, though the rhythm of ‘the impotent wave 
recedes, and is lost in the restless sea,’ is admittedly no loss. 

Is it the case that the metaphor is altered ? Some significant limi- 
tations on the part of its defenders may help to make the answer 
to this question clearer. Thus 2^6 wrote ‘one definite image has 
been adopted and used to the full throughout’ and another who 
wrote, 

2-463. The passage employs one sustained image. 

changed ‘metaphor’ to ‘image.’ The change brings out yet another 
ambiguity in the word that is a frequent source of trouble. Have 
we one metaphor here? Or have we eleven, as a hostile reader 
counted them? The following rather acute discussion, if we follow 
its thought, not its phrasing, analyzes the situation and describes 
very well the struggle between tenor and vehicle. 

2^464. The metaphorical power is ‘constructional’ — just as Donne 
compares the body of his mistress to a continent, or Shakespeare 
moulds the texture of a dramatic around punning associations of one 
word, so the author obtains complete meaning by squeezing as many 
allegorical coincidences from his picture and from his idea as he can. 
Yet, the picture he gives us is rather like a snapshot; it seems to have 
crystallized and lacks fluidity. Donne’s dialectic, we remember, was a 
litdc more fitful in its resort to imagery, so that his argument was not 
stifled or rendered static as this tends to do. .Moreover, the passage is 
historical, it seems. It intends explanation rather than persuasion — 
and so it differs from Taylor’s prose significantly. 

The danger of any metaphorical writer is that the metaphors subvert 
the matter, and that faculty which should come to qualify, to elucidate 
and emphasize takes (loses?) priority in the writer’s process of 
composition. Now by a power of suggestion, in the author’s mind, the 
faculty which creates the first metaphor may set up a logical yet 
irrational process of its own, and imagery may become reiterative, 
or succeeding images may share some quality (c.g. luminosity), whilst 
they have no other affinities (Shelley’s poetry in particular). 

This will be most pernicious to prose which aims at clarity. We 
may find a suggestion of this fault in the procedure of the argument — 
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‘spent wave* and ‘lone swimmer.’ A change of metaphor-subject would 
have refreshed us and prevented the one suggestion overlapping the 
other. 

(For ‘takes priority’ I read ‘loses priority’: two possible phrases 
overlapping in the writer’s mind — ^‘loscs priority’ = ‘takes a back 
place.’) 

The development of different metaphors out of one ‘picture’ or 
‘metaphor-subject’ is well noticed. The metaphors arc changed; 
what is sustained and continued is ‘the field of imagery,’ as another 
termed it. The vehicle (or set of vehicles rather) has a unity, but 
its interconnections by no means correspond to interconnections 
between the parts of the tenor which are severally linked to it. But 
there is no necessity that they should, since the tenor here is inde- 
pendently organized. Our apprehension of its structure docs not 
have to be derived from the unity of the vehicle. 

But I leave the last word to a writer whose enthusiasm makes 
him Often with a rash statement, follow it up with a test whose 
difficulties we have alrcadv considered, proceed to a shrewd observa- 
tion and yet conclude whole-heartedly in Chapman's favour. 

a.465. No one can deny ih,it the first passage is a metaphorical tour 
dc force of sustained vigour. Kxposiiory writing is a species of rhetoric, 
of which .'Xristoilc, to go no lurihcr, declared .Metaphor to be a driving 
force and not a mere ornament. 

The test of a metaphor, or analogy, or interconnertion of fields of 
imagery, is how far it can lx toliowed without coming to some 
patent absurdity. Most metaphors arc only a partial intcr-illumination 
of ideas, and good writers give them up or adroitly slip into a different 
one before the strain Ixcorncs apfiarent. In this case it is evident that 
the author had a clear complete image of a whole process in his mind. 



Chapter Eight: The Influence of Theories 


without Unceasing Practise nothing can be done. Practise 
is Art. If you leave off you are Lost. bukb 

I pass now from practical difficulties in the way of the interpreta- 
tion of metaphor to discuss some of the notions and theories about 
how metaphor works that appeared in the protocols. Some seem 
to be preconceptions, habitual assumptions rooted and operative be- 
fore the experiment : in other cases we may suspect them to be intel- 
lectual improvisations evoked by the challenge, and in that case we 
need not suppose that they had so much influence upon the actual 
reading. At times they intervene vigorously and lend support to the 
gloomy opinion that imperfect doctrine is worse than none at all. 
But where no doarinc is stated we should not assume that none is 
at work, though practice, for good or evil, does not readily follow 
theory. In yet other cases these sketched principles are attempts to 
describe or account for something obscurely felt about the passage 
or about its treatment in the translation. 

Most literary perceptions of inadequacies begin with a dim dis- 
comfort, as uncertainly located and as characterless at first as the 
malaise that marks the first step of an infection. lietwcen this grop- 
ing sense of something wrong somewhere and the fully articulated 
complaint come various stages. At some of these the discomfort will 
borrow any handy formulation — much as the sick man with the 
medical book is said to have found all the descriptions ‘V'^ery exactl* 
Later, perhaps, in some cases, the critical opinions offered gain a 
di&rent sort of precision and rest ujxjn more extended and more 
reflective comparisons and eliminations. But, especially with these 
rapidly formed and hastily expressed decisions and explanations, it 
ti prudent to premise that few theoretical pronouncements mean 
vtdsat they say (could we agree even upon that), or are any more 
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reliable, than ambiguous agents serving rival powers may be ex> 
pccted to be. 

A widespread opinion, sometimes expressed with great confidence, 
was that metaphor is in its own nature untranslatable. And many 
of the interesting theoretical comments were attempts to support it. 
‘Can metaphors be translated?’ is a notoriously difficult question — 
though more difficult to state unambiguously than to settle when 
its parts have been clearly stated. The attempts made here show us, 
in an incomplete series of no doubt distorted sections, something 
with which we arc highly familiar, as a living process, in our own 
reflection. 

I will begin with the extreme uncompromising position: 

2.5. There would surely be no justification for metaphorical lan- 
guage if, as the critic claims, it is ever possible to find exact 
equivalents in direct language for it. 

An easy line of csca(>c from this is soon found: 

2.5 1. The ideal metaphor has no ‘equivalent’ in plain prose. 

Of the IDEAL anything, much may be safely said. Here, probably, 
that metaphor is ‘ideal’ which is untranslatable (by acting defini- 
tion); so what wc are to read into ‘ideal’ dcfsends upon how 
‘equivalent’ (or ‘transl.uc’) is taken. That is the real crux; so I will 
continue with those who attacked there. 

2.52. Speaking generally, it is clear that metaphor would have no 
service in literature were it possible to express in ‘direct language’ 
what metaphor expresses. Contrary to being inexpressible through 
vagueness, metaphor in general is untranslatable through close accuracy 
of resemblance. 

Definiteness, far from being foreign to metaphorical expression, is 
its purpose. 

This echoes enough authoritative judgments to feel impressive. 
Critics as diverse as Wordsworth, Shelley and T. E. Hulmc have 
said it and no doubt a little hunting would bring it out from many 
earlier pges. I will c]uote only Hulme, who is brief: ‘Plain speech is 
essentially inaccurate. It is only by new metaphors . . . that it can 
be made precise.' ^ Incidentally it is refreshing to observe how boldly 

^ SpeetJariomt, p. r;?. A further diicusuoa of these remarks will be fouod in The 
PhUosopky of Rkttorie, pp. 127-134. 
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this stern restorer of Classicism rediscovers the essential tenets of 
the Romantics! With so much authority behind it, we may suppose 
that the doctrine says something that is true. It can also say things 
that arc not true. To separate them explicitly is a delicate job involv- 
ing a struggle with some of the worst ambiguities in language. 

How has 2.52 taken it and just what is he saying? That he is an 
acute reader is proved by the rest of his protocol. He also shows that 
he can be ‘cautiously-decided,’ for he guards himself, with ‘speaking 
generally’ and with ‘in general,’ from being supposed to be covering 
ail metaphors. The two points at which he is not ‘cautiously-decided’ 
enough are with ‘express’ and ‘accuracy of resemblance.’ 

‘Express’ is, of course, among the trickiest words, and I am not 
here so much alleging a fault in this writer as complaining of the 
language. ‘Close accuracy of resemblance' asks to be completed by 
a mention of the two things between which the resemblance holds. 
For that evidently is the point upon which the cltKtrine turns. Which 
pair we choose (among several pf)ssible pairs, see page 138) makes 
all the difference. Similarly, for Hulmc’s sentence, a parallel ques- 
tion arises for ‘inaccurate’ and ‘precise.’ 

Is it a resemblance between tenor and vehicle he is thinking of? 
It might be, but I do not think it is purely that here. This is a 
frequent misreading of the close accuracy doctrine, mistaken and 
misleading because there need be no ‘close accuracy of resemblance’ 
between them. Try to say what resemblance is the metaphoric 
ground in 

Thou still unravished bride of quietness. 

No ready answer is forthcoming. Still less need we sec what the 
resemblance (if any) is. Tenor and vehicle may be extremely unlike 
one another — as in William James’ favourite example, ‘blotting 
paper voices.’ And often the operative ground of the metaphor is 
not a resemblance at all but some other relation. This relation may 
be obscure, as James thought it was here, even too oliscure to be 
discovered. That does not prevent tenor and vehicle working to- 
gether to produce the required resultant; and the extent, intimacy 
and adroitness of their co-operation docs not necessarily at all depend 
Upon our supposing that we know what the ground is. 

I will bbour the point further because the assumption that the 
•ervia of a maaphor depends entirely upon our perceiving points 
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of resemblance or correspondence between tenor and vehicle is such 
a common over'Simplihcation. It is often broadly true for plain 
neutral expository writing but even there close examination will 
show us action through disparity as well as through likeness. A 
slight and remote link brings in a vehicle which then picks out 
the aspect of the tenor to be attended to through other relations 
than direct resemblances. 

For example, ‘picks out’ in the sentence I have just written: there 
is a slight resemblance between what happens and an act of picking 
out, and if we hunt for them we will no doubt find more, since in 
these matters we normally find what we look for. But the action 
of the vehicle is very much more complex than a mere invitation 
to regard the tenor as, in some respects, like it. Even in such case 
as this, its unlikcncsses come in; we do not, for example, lend the 
vehicle a hand to pick with, or make it a choosing agent, a miniature 
mind; we discount these possible resemblances. A set of ghostly 
invisible quotation marks hangs over the phrase, warning us not 
to take it strictly or without letting the differences count too. Indeed, 
we might say that every exjxjsition that is not technical and is trying 
to keep close to its points must play an incessant game with the 
discrepancies in its metaphors. 

In technical writing wc arc relieved from this necessity; a system 
of definitions is doing the work. But there are very few technical 
words yet outside the sciences. Technical words, if they arc really 
fixed, give no trouble; nor do free words, to good readers. As so 
many have insisted, it is the half-tcchnicalizcd words — and this in- 
cludes the whole vtKabularv of philosophy, criticism and the allied 
subjects — that make even the most careful readers and writers 
scratch their heads in despair. .A.11 the words with w'hich Mr Read, 
the protocolists, and I arc attempting to explore the niceties of 
metaphor arc semi-fixcd, and that is rcsjxtnsiblc for more of the 
trouble than is the inherent difficulty of the subject. 

To return for a moment to my ‘picks out’ example: if I had 
written instead ‘determines,’ or ‘defines.’ or ‘stresses,’ in each case, 
what happens to the tenor would at least have run a risk of mis- 
apprehension. ‘Determines’ is a typical semi-technicality and might 
easily make me have said much more than I meant — for the aspea 
(feature, character, point) to be attended to in the tenor is d«cr- 
mined (if this word is tcchnicalizcd) by much more than the 
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vehicle. Aod ‘defines,’ which is less technicalized, might have misled 
with an unwanted ‘sharpens the edge of’ suggestion, and ‘stresses,’ 
worst of all, might have brought in an ‘enforcement’ notion. These 
would have misled because the action of a vehicle can be very far 
from either a sharpening or an emphasis. Its virtue is often to blur, 
to generalize, or to mitigate. My phrase, ‘picks out,’ fails to hint 
these and 1 am far from thinking it a triumph. I took it as an 
excuse for noticing the points about semi-technical language as well 
as to be an example of metaphoric action through disparity. It is a 
minimal case to show that even in the most neutral writing, where 
purposes beyond that of exposition have barely any influence on the 
choice or interpretation of words, disparity operation can still be 
noticed. The conduct of even the plainest, most ‘direct’ untechnical 
prose is a ceaseless exercise in metaphor — as many of my audience 
pointed out. 

When other purposes are dominant — and with this we return to 
2.52’s problem — ^action of the vehicle which docs not derive from its 
‘close accurate resemblance’ to the tenor has vastly more scope. Wc 
notice the effects due to resemblances more readily and they arc far 
easier to analyze and detail. The process of following a metaphor 
is largely one of looking for resemblances, and, as the protocols 
show, most arguments about a metaphor arc mainly about the 
degree of correspondence. Resemblances arc commonly the ostensive 
ground of the metaphor; but the operative ground is usually much 
wider. We overlook this through the influence of the assumption 
that metaphors only work through correspondences of vehicle to 
tenor; and this assumption, hazily mixed with a number of others 
which arc very rarely brought into the focus of attention, is responsi- 
ble for much crude reading. 

Dissent from this view has two main sources. Wc may restrict 
metaphor (by definition, see Chapter XXIll) to action b.iscd upon 
resemblance. If so, then 1 am writing here about something else; 
and the point to make is that this other action is sometimes as 
important as resemblance in interpreting figures of speech. Alterna- 
tively, wc may — through paucity of terms and distinctions in this 
field — call any co-operation iKtwccn tenor and vehicle ‘correspond- 
ence,’ or ‘resemblance,’ or ‘identity.’ If so, there is again no dispute; 
the point to make then is that there arc very different modes of cor- 
re^ndence. There is the paralleling which gives us Logic (pp. xj, 
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1 12) : that is the main mode of metaphor. But there are innumerable 
other modes active in fluid speech. 

Turning back now to 2.52’s doctrine. If it is mistaken, the right 
teaching policy, I suggest, is not to begin with an abstract analysis 
of the assumptions which arc pooling their powers to betray us. 
That, by altering the focus, transforms the whole problem and hides 
what has been happening. The better plan is to begin at the other 
end — not with the sources of the mistake but with its outcome — 
and then trace the actual process back into its cloudy origins- What 
arc the consequences here? Arc they not the implications (i) that 
no good metaphor can be ‘translated’ in direct language, and (2) 
that to attempt translation is waste of time? Arc not both these 
plainly contrary to common experience? 

Before we can be quite happy in saying ‘Yes, of course!’ we must 
look at his word ‘express,’ and distinguish between two things it 
may be doing. First, we can stretch it to cover everything. Then, 
what a metaphor expresses could not be expressed in direct bnguage 
(or, for that matter, and this is nearer the point, in other metaphors) 
unless the other language did everything exactly in the same way 
that the metaphor docs— had all the effects and no others, that the 
metaphor has. Now that transparently will not happen. 

In the alteration of the words it seems almost impossible not 
to alter the meaning as well, even though it may only be slightly. 

‘Almost impossible’ is too weak, if we arc taking ‘meaning’ as 
‘what is expressed’ unrestrictedly. Change the words and in some 
respects the effects, the meaning, what is expressed, will be diffcrcnL 
If 2.52 is taken as stretching ’express’ so far, his remark becomes 
almost an idle tautology. So we must put some limitations on 
‘express,’ and when we do so, common experience tells us firmly 
enough that what a metaphor expresses can often be expressed in 
other language. We can [iui varying sorts of limitations on 'express’; 
they give us different kinds of meaning— mere sense, sense and 
implications, feeling, the speaker’s attitudes to whatever it is, to his 
audience, the speaker's confidence, and other things. 

Sometimes the translation will now ‘express’ only one of these 
kinds of meaning. Perhaps mere sense alone. Sometimes it contrives 
to ‘express’ several of them fairly well, with only minor Imscs and 
distortions. That is, wc get different kinds of translation. All are 
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partial; they express part of the meaning, not the unrestricted whole 
effect of the original metaphor. This is especially clear in the case 
of translation into Basic English when the magical ‘identification’ 
feeling that comes from the use of language which is not a fully 
comprehended living medium to us is cut out. 

‘Untranslatable,’ in Basic English, reads, ‘not able to be put in 
other words with the same effect.’ No two things can be the same 
in all respects; unless they are different also they become not two 
but one. This, which is unmistakably obvious with ‘the same,’ gets 
hidden when we use words like ‘express,’ ‘translate’ and ‘meaning.’ 
Whence, for example, interminable troubles for the readers of 
Croce’s ‘intuition is expression’ doctrine and, nearer home, for half 
the protocolists in their approach to metaphor. 

So much for the first implication; we escape it by noting that all 
translation must be partial. 

Now for the second: Arc not partial translations extremely useful? 
Undoubtedly they are. Without them indeed we could not analyze 
any metaphor, much less expound it. The process of considering 
a metaphor critically is largely one of comparing it with possible 
partial translations, to bring out the differences between its total 
meaning and the partial meanings they more or less express. But 
there may be many good reasons for using a given metaphor even 
when plain or less metaphorical language as efficient for most 
recognized purposes is quite as easily found. For example, to com- 
press, or to avoid insulting obviousness, to hint rather than insist, 
to flatter the reader with a 'you, of course, will take me’ glance. As 
to all of which I have been under a self-denying ordinance in much 
of the above. These last effects of metaphor arc pans of the total 
meaning and if 2.52 seems to be overlooking them here, that would 
be because he is including them in his unrestricted sense of ‘express.’ 

I have started from the outcome of the writer’s view and tried to 
trace it back to the origins of his mistake. The path has led us to the 
unrestricted use of ‘express.’ But this surely is tex) simple and glaring 
a mistake to be made unless there is some further obfuscating in- 
fluence. There is, and it is a systematic ambiguity in language, so 
extensive, so multifarious in its appearances and disguises, that very 
few remarks in this topic escape its snares. The ambiguity protects 
ittelf, as such things do, by reappearing in most attempts to distin- 
guish between the different things that the guilty phrases may 
mean- All the other ambiguities of ‘meaning’ and its synonyms are 
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its allies; and with none of them does it do much permanent good 
to try to clear them up one by one. It is better to make friends with 
them and charitably study their ways; for they arc, after all, the 
ways of our own thought and we should not amend them roughly 
or until wc know them. 

The obscuring or distracting influence comes from a merging, in 
the unfocused formless background, of the harmless view that a 
successful metaphor docs what it should do, with those very ques- 
tionable assumptions about likenesses between tenor and vehicle 
which I discussed above. The harmless truism says that the utter- 
ance hits the mark; it seems to say that tenor and vehicle must have 
a ‘close accuracy of resemblance.’ And reciprocally, that tenor and 
vehicle have this resemblance seems to be guaranteed by the 
truism. By introducing these technicalities, ‘tenor’ and ‘vehicle,’ 
I have made this quasi-idcntification of two different things (of 
several pairs of different things it is really) less plausible. If we 
recall the ambiguity of ‘metaphor’ that 1 discussed when intro- 
ducing them, wc shall sec why the confusion is so hard to avoid. 
In one pulse of thought we take ‘the metaphor' to stand for the ve- 
hicle only — that is the ‘image’ or ‘figure’ which is cooperating 
with a partner, namely the tenor, to produce the meaning. In the 
next pulse of thought all is changed; ‘the metaphor’ now stands for 
the whole thing (vehicle and tenor together) which is then set over 
(as an ‘expression’ or ‘carrier’ — ‘vehicle’ in cjuite another sense) 
against a meaning which it conveys or expresses. .\nd the old tenor 
now frccjuently follows round in the dance to masquerade as this 
meaning. 

One has to be intolerably prolix in describing these manoeuvres. 
A diagram puts the change with much more perspicuity. 


PulM Ont PuIm Tien 



*ll*tophoi* ‘Meuphor* 
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A diagram is itsdf, course, a species of metaphor— a representa* 
tion, a figure — ^with severe restrictions upon how it should be read. 
It must not be taken too far. With caution, however, its services in 
exposition may be immense; and I should not be surprised if, in 
time, most of the theory of language came to be expounded chiefly 
through diagrams. Most people, perhaps, if they try to redraw this 
diagram, after a litdc interval, will find that fixing the incidence 
of ‘metaphor’ is a process which reproduces all the opportunities 
for making Pulse One represent Pulse Two, and wee t/ersa. 

These alternating pulses of thought which shift the disposition 
and the nomenclature of the pieces so deftly, follow one another 
very rapidly. Anyone who is accustomed to watching how he thinks 
may notice several changes a minute. Physiological causes may even 
be conjectured for the alternation — as in the case of those geometri- 
cal outline figures which fall into alternate reliefs as we gaze; 



To watch oneself shifting one’s interpretation of ‘the metaphor,’ of 
‘correspond,’ and of ‘meaning’ in 

‘The metaphor must correspond with its meaning' 

is the quick way to mental case in this topic. It makes the con- 
fusions I have been discussing no mystery. The mystery is rather in 
how we avoid them. Their systematic interconnection and mutual 
support are the things to notice. I will ubulate some of them for 
convenience of reference: 

I. Vehicle: tenor confused with metaphor (ix. vehicle + tenor): 

meaning 

II. Tenor confused with meaning (or a limited \ind of 

meaning, sense) 

HI. Total effect confused with any of a choice of limited l^inds 
or ftsU meaning oj meaning 
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IV. What a phrase confused with what the author hoped it would do 
does or actual or intended meaning, 

meaning 
(for the standard 
reader or for any 
one reader) 

This brings us back to Hulmc and to my next examples from the 
protocols. Hulme’s ‘inaccurate’ and his ‘precise,’ if we disentangle 
them from suggestions as to vehicle and tenor likenesses, may best 
be taken as having to do with correspondence between what the 
phrasing will actually do to a suitable reader (or to you) and what 
he calls ‘the exact curve of the feehng or thing you want to express.’ 
On the one hand there is what the phrase drjes, the action of that 
segment of the language in that setting, which may as well be called 
its meaning; on the other, there is whatever it is that the author 
wanted to express, the author’s meaning. And Hulme says, at some 
length, that the nearer the first comes to the second the better. But 
in insisting ufxin this, he runs into much peril, with remarks such 
as ‘the whole of the analogy is necessary to get out the exact curve.’ 

I cannot help feeling he was |Krhaps then not very far from 2.52 
in confu.sing the tcnor-vchiclc relation with the relation in IV above. 
What is the whole of an analogy? Where do we stop it? The im- 
^x>rtant thing however that he was joining with Wordsworth and 
Shelley in saying is that the controlled use of metaphor is frequently 
the indisjicns.iblc means to nearness or precision of expression (‘defi- 
nite,’ Senses IV and X, sec Chapter IX) and thus has a justification 
apart from ‘mere decoration.’ That is true of the writer, and it is 
equally and as evidently true when we turn to the reader’s side of 
the venture. W’ithout a controlled use of metaphor in interpretation 
he gets nowhere; or anywhere, which is here the same thing. 

The following touch u[X)n various points in the above discussion 
and will need only brief further comment: 

2.53. It is doubtful whether the translating of metaphorical into 
‘direct’ language ever clarities the meaning. . . . The ‘meuphorkal’ 
passage conveys its meaning by subtleties of association and suggestion 
which carmot at least be used to any great extent by the direct method. 
It is only fair to the author to suppose that the wave metaphor was 
chosen tleliberately to express something which it alone could convey. 
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It ooi clarify parts, and thereby, if properly done, clarify the whole. 
Certainly, in any translation a large part of the actual effect of 
Chapman’s passage would be lost — cither by change of vehicles, in 
which case much would probably be added too, or, if we try to 
keep the use of metaphor in the translation at a minimum, through 
the discursive expansion that would then be required. We might 
try to include the missed points serially one after another: but that 
would change their interaction. Compression is no mere economy; 
it produces an explosive mixture of a different stability. 

As to the ‘fairness’ remark, we may have our doubts. Confusion 
No. IV seems not far off. What the passage docs in toto may be 
untranslatable. Whether another mode of writing could have con- 
veyed equally well, or better, what the author intended to convey 
is another question. The deed and the will arc not so simply inter- 
changeable. 

2.531. Surely the use of metaphors indicates that the author has 
some special aspect of his subject to express, which he can convey in 
no other way. This theory is not invalidated by the weak use of 
metaphor by many writers. 

‘His subject’ may be the tenor, or it may be the whole meaning 
or a part of the meaning. If it is the tenor, or if it is less than the 
total actual meaning, then it may very well be conveyed otherwise. 
Metaphor which is translatable need not be weak; it may do its 
work as well as possible and yet be easily replaceable by other 
language. In the most highly concentrated and intricate contexts, a 
metaphor is, of course, often irreplaceable by any other. That gives 
it an adventitious rarity value to be distinguished from the merits 
of its work. "If there were only one mathematician in the world we 
might make a great fuss of him but he wouldn’t be a better mathe- 
noatician for being irreplaceable. These ‘ideal’ = ‘no substitute’ as- 
sumptions (cf. 2.51) come in part from Confusion I. 

Various attempts to split up Total Meaning with reference to the 
purpose of the passage now follow: 

2.54. Is not it the strength rather than the weakness of good meta- 
{diorical writing that no equivalents can be found for the meuphors? 
and is not vagueness on this point merely a sign of the weakness of 
weak meupborical writing.^ 
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The translation gives the plain sense of the passage in so far as that 
can be completely extricated from the other uses of language. Plain 
sense is the only thing that one wants from such a passage, unless the 
author has a precise and individual attitude to his theme which can 
only be conveyed by means of imagery. 

Every sentence here contains at least one assumption that has been 
shown, I hope, to be misleading. The last sentence also dictates an 
aim to Chapman, and in its use of ‘individual’ is echoing much 
current ‘personality,’ ‘sincerity,’ ‘individuality’ and ‘self-expression* 
talk, which has as little basis in fact or in desirable assumption as 
the rest. Imagery is not in the least need of such justification; it 
can equally serve the most general and impersonal purposes. 

Juster reading and better theory appear in: 

2.541. In the first place the metaphors in this passage do not seem 
to me to be ‘merely decorative.’ The critic and translator seems to have 
taken an unduly limited meaning (or his phrase ‘expository writing’; 
Chapman is attempting more than a summary of the history of the 
Oxford Movement; he is attempting to convey his own sympathy with 
it by the tone and attitude of the passage. This tone is to a great 
extent maintained by the metaphors, and is completely lost in the 
translation. . . . 

The use of metaphorical language means that a great deal of the 
sense of the passage will depend upon the unconscious association of 
ideas. Here for instance the metaphor of the impotent wave and the 
restless sea indicates quite plainly that Mr Chapman considers the 
Church of Rome a very satisfactory haven. 

Finally the fact that the critic’s admission of his failure to discover 
an exact equivalent in direct language for the metaphors is a complete 
justification for the use of metaphors, and not in the least a weakness 
of metaphorical writing. 

‘Tone,’ ‘attitude,’ ‘sense,’ ‘ideas’ — wc understand in such a case, 
perhaps, well enough what we mean by them. There is a long step 
forward in the analysis of these factors ready to be taken and its 
results before long may have a very direct bearing upon teaching. 

The second pragraph here calls attention to an obviously impor- 
tant point. Metaphor, through the wider field of possible linkages 
which it opens as compred to explicit literal statement, may allow 
a freer and more delicate intervention of more remotely relevant 
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factors. The writer’s last sentence is the muddle of a runaway exag- 
gerating pea rather than a surrender to our confusions. 

2.543. Is the aim of the original to be merely ‘expwsitory’? This may 
be so, but it is not clear from the passage as it stands; the metaphors 
suggest the attitude of the writer to his subject — possibly uninten- 
tionally, possibly unflatteringly — but, if /ntcntionally, with an effect 
the paraphrase is of necessity incapable of reproducing. 

Of course, the paraphrase contains abundance of metaphor, loo, — 
possibly unrealised by the writer: — ‘force,’ ‘at its height,’ etc. This 
suggests a wondering as to how far ‘definite . . . expository writing’ 
is a possibility — certainly not, I imagine, for anyone with a positive 
emotional attitude to his subject such as the writer of the original 
passage. 

It is never ‘possible to be sure that exact equivalents have been 
found for metaphors.’ 

Another paraphrase might not be ‘of necessity incapable of repro- 
ducing’ the attitude, whatever it was. intentional or not. This writer 
is trying to handle too many threads at once and crosses them. His 
wondering about the possibility of non-metaphorical writing shifts 
as he turns the sentence to a wondering about ‘dclinite . . . exposi- 
tory’ and again to neutral writing. Whether, or to what extent, 
writing may be without metaphors, in some limited sense, is a 
difficult question. The others arc not: definite and neutral statements 
arc certainly possible — if we do not set ridiculous ‘absolute- xcro’ 
standards of definiteness and neutrality. And unbiassed writing from 
men with the most vigorous private, jicrsonal, positive emotional 
attitudes towards the subject we surely expect — not only from 
Supreme Court Judges. The last sentence probably implies, I think, 
that it is also- impossible to find equivalents. 

The use of ‘logical’ is the most interesting thing alxiut the next; 
otherwise it has been covered already. 

2.543. This quotation reveals the attempt to interpret such a complex 
and subtle phenomenon as the Oxford Movement in prosaic and 
severely historical terms. It is obvious that the author’s so<alled trans- 
lation of Chapman’s passage entirely falsifies the original statement by 
omitting all the meaning which is not purely logical. He reveals his 
inability to understand the passage by his unqualified assertion that 
metaphorical writing must be inadequate because no exact translation 
can be made, whereas metaphor is of the utmost significance in litera- 
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ture simply because by it we can convey to others percepdons whidi 
cannot be expressed in merely logical statements. In this case Mr 
Chapman is not only recording an historical event — in fact that is of 
least significance — but he is trying to describe the spiritual and psy- 
chological effect of the religious revival. That aspect is passed over 
by the author of this book. To be ‘definite’ merely means to limit one’s 
ideas to those which are apprehensible by logic alone. But the author 
has not only omitted, he is also guilty of unjustified addition. What 
warrant has he for the use of the word ‘desperate’? That does not 
correspond to a lone swimmer. 

It would be highly useful if we could satisfy ourselves — so far as 
the natural dimness of the topic allows — as to what ‘logical’ means 
here. Plenty of other words can be used as partial equivalents; but 
most of these — ‘intellectual,’ ‘scientific,’ ‘plain sense,’ ‘thought,’ ‘ra- 
tional,’ ‘lion-emotional,’ ‘jxisitive,’ ‘factual’ arc favourites — have equal 
troubles of their own. They mav seem to offer single and secure 

a / O 

footholds to their users. To an uneasy and questioning reader it is 
otherwise. Yet whether they seem simple or covinous, what they 
deal with is the matrix out of which helpful disciplines must be 
drawn. In all interpretation some sort of selection of ‘sense’ or 
‘thought’ for s[K*cial handling, which sets it tem[K)rarily over against 
our feelings alxiut it or alxiut other things, is taking place, and how 
this selection is made is all imjxjnant. What one puts into sense 
another takes as tcchng. Here the writer seems to be segregating 
as sense the historical event, making that alone amenable to ‘logic,’ 
and to be taking the description of ‘the spiritual and psychological 
effect’ as somehow not fact and as not ‘apprehensible by logic alone.’ 
But his use of ‘logic’ as ‘the mode of contemplating fact’ is 
crossed with another use coming from the ‘plain bnguage — 
metaphoric language’ distinction. Perhaps 1 am unfair to him — ^hc 
may be merely complaining that Mr Read was doing these things. 
He serves me as an occasion to note again, for fuller treatment later, 
the haziness of aU the terms with which a Boundary Commission 
on the provinces of the rntnlcs of meaning would have to work. 
Least of all, perhaps, is ‘the facts’ to be trusted, as the next writer 
shows; 

2.5.pf. The chief difference between the passage from Chapman in 
its original form and in translation is that although they both have 
the same meaning, taken in its narrowest sense, the former invokes 
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adbiiratioD for its subject, whereas the second leaves us impartially 
consideriog the facts. If the sole aim of the writer were to give clear, 
uocdoured statements of facts he would have succeeded better by leav- 
ing his metaphors alone; one cannot help feeling however, that his aim 
was to give these facts plus the interpretation in his own mind and 
the admiration consequent upon it. If this is true, it is a mis-statement 
of the case to say that it is purely expository writing. 

Even ‘meaning, taken in its narrowest sense,’ is clastic — ^as a the- 
oretical conception and as a container in practice. Here, if exercises 
can induce meditation and meditation can clarify, we have a great 
opportunity. Fortunately neither premise is doubtful. 



Chapter Nine: 'Definite* 


It is the mark^ of an educated man to lool^ in every sen- 
tence for the degree of precision only which is suited to it. 

AUtTOTU 

I pass now to assumptions and theories about ‘definiteness’ which 
naturally turn, in part, on the limitations that are variously set on 
‘meaning.’ It will have been noticed that different writers not only 
take very different views as to the ‘definiteness’ of the two passages 
but seem to use ‘definite’ in varying senses. It is a very puzzling 
word. If we try to distinguish different senses for it, we arc likely 
to find ourselves merely muttering over ‘exact,’ ‘accurate,’ ‘precise,’ 
‘having fixed limits’ and so on, without thereby gaining much 
insight into just how it shifts its sense in differing incidences. The 
protocols show that it does so and in more ways than the dictionary 
can easily take note of. The writers, 1 repeat, do not merely call 
different things ‘definite’ (or ‘vague,’ to take that as its opposite); 
they mean different things by so calling them. And these differences 
are important. Not a little of the difficulty that was felt, and the 
helplessness shown and the bewilderment suffered, came from them. 
And with innumerable other topics it is the same. We should expect 
— should we noi.^ — that uncontrolled fluctuations in what we mean 
by such a word as ‘definite’ will be a bad hindrance to the develop* 
raent of general intelligence. 

From this point of view it may be stimulating to observe how 
very far from definite our notions about its meanings are! Definite- 
ness seems a bndmark, or initial point for surveys, and when we 
recognize that we and our neighbours have a practice of ranoni^ 
it freely, we seem at least in sight of one of the causes of confusions. 
These seem then more remediable evils; though here again, as al> 
ways, we have to bear in mind that our business is not to tell 
people how to use the word, but to give them the best occasions to 

MS 
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notice for themselves, and reflect upon, how it will, in fact, continue 
to be used, and why it is variable. 

Indeed my original reason for choosing Mr Read’s page as the 
subject of this experiment was to find out what would happen with 
this word. I knew how confusing the topic of definition is in Logic. 
I wondered whether the adjective would play as troublesome tricks 
in a fairly full setting. It does; and its behaviour here is a means 
of introducing considerations which deserve fuller treatment in the 
Logic Section. 

The very difficulty of thinking about what ‘definite’ means makes 
it an excellent subject for study — if we can keep the difficulty from 
becoming paralyzing. The thing seems too simple, at first, to be 
thought about. “‘Infinite Why, it means definite, and that’s 
that!’ represents an unavoidable movement in approaching it. And 
we suffer, as we approach, from a distressing feeling that we must 
know the answer in order to ask the question, that we arc lxx)tstrap- 
lifting or trying to sec a light wave or to carve an atom with a pen- 
knife, as Mr Wells suggested in his ‘Scepticism of the Instrument,’ 
cutting at the irreducibly simple and ultimate. But our use of ‘defi- 
nite’ is not a simple matter at all; it is a tricky way of playing with 
likenesses, and differences, and implications. To think about it use- 
fully wc have to recognize this complexity. Once we can do that, the 
feeling of helplessness subsides, and wc have merely to watch a 
number of different things — that can be talked about with the same 
words and can be very easily mistaken for one another. And here 
other people's uses of the word — especially those that seem to us, for 
the moment, odd and inexplicable — arc our great help. The best way 
to teach the meanings of ‘definite’ (and its fellows) is via other 
people’s uses of them, rather than through an attempt at direct 
exposition — a Diaionary Article with detached examples. The set- 
ting and the drift of the remarks in w'hich the word occurs, open up 
what is happening as an analytic description hardly can. In any case 
we need some much fuller treatment than any extant Dictionary 
provides; and devices to induce a much more prolonged, leisurely 
and lively meditation of it than is customary when we consult the 
Dictionary. Before turning to the protocols I shall sketch in here a 
very rough outline of some wanderings of this word — a preliminary 
dnffit of a possible Dictionary Article — as a guide to what may be 
observed when wc come to them. 
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There is an old and bitter controversy in Logic as to whether we 
define Words or Things, and this gives us a clue to a first main 
division of the senses of ‘definite.’ There is a group of senses in 
which we are saying with it something about a thing; and another 
in which we arc saying something about some representation of a 
thing, about a statement, or an expression, or an idea of it, and 
comparing this representation of it with others. The second is the 
more interesting and important group here. I will try to get Group 
One out of the way quickly. 

GROUP ONE 

Here arc st)mc of the senses in this group in an order proceeding 
from general to more specific, from wide to narrower: 1 put the 
minimum sense first, the sense in which we arc saying as litde as 
possible with the word, and indeed it is almost nothing at all. 

Sense One: distinct, having some character differentiating it from 
other things, 

I will give examples, though any I give run a risk of being read 
with some of the other senses: 'This is a definite trait in his char- 
acter,’ ‘a definite phase in the disease.’ 

In this sense every distinct thing is definite by being distintt, by 
being a thing, and 'thing' is taken in the most unrestrirted way. 
‘Every thing is what it is and not another thing,’ said Bishop Butler, 
safely enough. He was saying, 'Every thing is definite’ in this sense. 

Sense Two (a specialization): having limits. 

This introduces quantity; spatial quantity, temporal quantity, or 
numerical quantity. By metaphor it is extended to qualities; and by 
complication to form. 

Examples: ‘a definite area,’ 'definite duration,’ ‘definite colour,’ 
‘definite temperature,’ ‘definite shape.’ 

Sense Three: having fixed limits. 

This is the usual main head in the dictionaries; its defect, as such, 
is that ‘fixed’ changes its sense as it follows ‘definite’ round in its 
changes of sense, and so reproduces the very ambiguities we need 
to discover. 
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Eaomj^es: *£very brick has its definite size.* Here persi^nt 
s^jatial configuration, fixed limits, are implied. But compare ‘Definite 
douds now form.* Here, I am supposing a setting which makes the 
meaning to be that the vapour now acquires limits which remain 
constant enough through a duration to be treated as being fixed. 
But with both these examples the question of our modes of measure- 
ment threaten to come in, and if it docs we pass over to a Group 
Two sense of ‘definite,’ concerning the appropriateness of this or 
that account of the thing, rather than the thing’s own size. The 
more we consider this, the more we may be tempted to doubt if it 
has one. 

Now compare; ‘That was a definite flash of lightning. But I 
couldn’t say where it went.’ This takes us back to Sense One. No 
fixed limits are implied, and physics would decline to say where we 
put them either in time or space. Like other events, a flash of light- 
ning has limits if we like to set them, but, if we stress our setting 
of them, we arc again going over to Group Two senses. In my 
instance, we are just talking, not doing physics, and such limits are 
not giving it the charaaer in respect to which we are calling it 
‘definite.’ What we care about is its ‘being a flash of lightning,’ a 
distinct thing. 

The difficulty about the senses in Group One is that in discussing 
any example of them we have to assume that questions about the 
language we use do not come in, and that is never a matter about 
which we do well to be certain. 

GROUP TWO 

It would be possible to distinguish an enormous number of these; 
rince the comparisons they turn on between our perceptions, 
thoughts, ideas, feelings, attitudes, hopes, wishes, intentions, resolves, 
commands; our words, descriptions, sutements, suggestions, evoca- 
tions, expressions are all but inexhaustibly various. The profitable 
to do would be to list as separate senses just those main 
Tmeties which experience shows arc likely to be confused with one 
another and whose confusion leads to trouble. I will take statement 
fint, «nce ju problems have been thoroughly discussed in the Logic 
faoolcs and it may serve as a model for other, less studied, cases. 

A cunnu^ pitfall awaits us here, into which the wariest may step. 
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It is by no means easy to get out of, and a few minutes in imcover> 
ing it will not be wasted. Since ‘definite’ in ‘a definite statement’ has 
seemingly to do with how the statement represents whatever it does, 
there is a great temptation to put, as its sense, something like 
corresponding more or less closely to what it represents, i.e. ‘This 
statement is definite’ = ‘it corresponds closely to what it represents.’ 
But if we do, we are deep in troubles; for example: 

(a) What is a statement? (b) What does it correspond to, or 
represent ? Both terms between which the correspondence holds arc 
hard to get at. The statement is not just the mere sentence, the 
marks written (or any more complicated thing derived from them, 
such as the system of their letters in whatever handwriting). To get 
at the statement which might do the corresponding, we have to add 
in an interpretation of it. It is the sentence, as understood in some 
way, that corresponds to — well, what ? Equally on the other side we 
have to be careful what we put. We cannot make it simply the 
facts being talked about or we would have crossed our problem 
about ‘definite’ with a problem alx)ut truth. A definite statement is 
not necessarily true by being definite and we must not make it so. 
What then is it that the understood sentence corresponds to— when 
it is definite? Docs it not have to be, not ‘the facts’ bur ‘the facts as 
they arc thought of’? And is not this just the way the writer 
thought, what he put in his sentence to be understood by us? And, 
if so, arc we not back at the other term and has not the cor- 
respondence, whose closeness was to be definiteness, vanished? 
Instead we have one thought — the thought the statement is to 
convey — which is simply, in itself, more or less definite (Sense One), 
or, to use metaphor, fuzzier or sharper (Sense Two). 

I have gone through this favourite old conjuring trick here partly 
because something of the sort is inevitable, as an incident, often a 
recurring movement, in every meditation on ‘definite.’ I am not 
going now to sj>cnd time discussing which cards were palmed when 
and exchanged for which where. It is more to the immediate pur- 
pose to notice how this sleight of mind favours a merging of Group 
Two with Group One, and confusion between Relative and Ai>so> 
lute Definitenesses, and also to recall how upsetting such a move- 
ment may be to the effort to think out the problem. No wonder, if 
it often remains obscure and is shunned as some will shun a Goofy 
House. Fear, indeed, of we know not what — of being l(»t in word^ 
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or between them, of losing hold on realities— explains many refusals 
to think, and many seeming inabiliues to think reasonably and per- 
sistently. 

If all this seems uncomfortably and, for our purpose, unsuitably 
like the first few passages in a maze, I would remind the reader that 
we have all been in this maze all our lives, that we live there and 
that these are just those current problems which all thought is 
incessantly dealing with in specific forms. They arc being discussed 
here in general terms. It is not necessary to teach people this general 
study, it is no part — unless immensely simplified and improved as 
only practice in teaching can improve it — of class-room subjects. 
On the other hand it has an undeniable bearing upon them, which 
is my reason for exploring it here. The abstract mapping can help 
us to understand the concrete perplexities and to find better ways of 
helping others with them. There is no doubt that a sense of be- 
wilderment due directly to the inherent complexity of the situation 
wc arc in when we communicate is a main cause of stupidity. 
Conduct may lie, as Bridges wrote, ‘in the masterful administration 
of the unforeseen,’ but that should not prevent us from encouraging 
foresight by any means we can. 

But to return towards a formulation of Sense Four: between what 
must the comparison be made in terms of which this sense of 
‘dcfiru'tc’ is written ? 

Last time 1 began with too simple an answer — thought and things 
— ^and then developed complexities to correct it which led us back 
in a circle. This time let us start with two statements, or (to cut out 
a troublesome gyre) make the comparison be between two thoughts: 

(1) The thought the sentence conveys (which, to simplify every- 
thing, for the moment, as much as possible, wc will take to be the 
same for the writer and for the reader — a happy fate to which things 
will approximate as writer and reader and the use made of the 
language are all good). 

(2) How we choose the other thought to be taken as the standard 
with which the writer’s thought is compared, and by which its 
definiteness is measured, can be seen most easily from some ex- 
amples. Here arc three statements of increasing definiteness: (A) 
This stuff is cdoured,’ (B) ‘This stuff is red,’ (C) ‘This stuff is 
■eaiiet’ They arc $0 related that if C were true, B and A would 
M U’ue; but though A were true neither B nor C need be true. In 
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point of fact the stuff might be green without that m^ng any 
difference. The sense of ‘definite’ we want here is one not involving 
that what is definite is true. It involves only these implications. 
Moreover ‘definite’ here becomes frankly a comparative term: B is 
definite with respect to A, but not with respect to C. 

It is from this sense that uses of ‘definition’ in optics come. From 
the more definite image the less definite images could be derived 
but not vice versa. From the view given by a telescope the view 
without it could be constructed, but not the other way about. 

I can now write: 

Sense Four: one Statement is more definite than another when it 
implies the other, without the other implying it. 

We extend this sense by grouping statements about different 
things together as having roughly the same degree of definiteness 
on parallel scales of implication. Thus: ‘There is something in the 
box,’ ‘There is a coin in the box,’ ‘There is a farthing in the box,’ 
can be put parallel to the colours example, and we can say that ‘This 
is scarlet’ is more definite than ‘Something is in the box.’ So we can 
say that one essay ‘On the C>>nstitution’ is more definite than an- 
other ‘On the hibernation of bears.’ 

In all uses of this Sense Four of ‘definite,’ whether direct or ex- 
tended, we are making covert references to other statements which 
might be made instead of the statement we are judging. Sometimes 
these references arc to more definite statements we feel we could 
reasonably expect the writer to make instead; sometimes we recog- 
nize that it would not be to his purpose to do so; sometimes we 
admit that no more definite statement is available. ‘Definite,’ thus 
is, in these uses, short for ‘definite enough, enough things con- 
sidered,’ and any charge that a given statement is ‘not definite,* or 
any praise of it as ‘definite,’ depends for its validity on how far 
enough things have been considered. What is definite for otic pur- 
pose may be hopKlcssly indefinite for another. 

What 1 have just said can be transferred from statements to 
thoughts, ideas, conceptions, notions, or whatever we like to call 
them. The same sense of ‘definite’ applies to them, for a statement, 
even the most long-winded, is (as I am using the words here) an 
idea or conception spread out and an idea is a theory or discourse 
writ small. One conception, then, is more definite than another if 
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k in^Ues tiM other; or, indirectly, as with the farthing and scarlet, 
if it implies conceptions of the same order as the other. These 
implied conceptions may contradict the other. For example, a physi- 
cist’s idea of combustion is more definite than that of the person 
who supposes that sunlight puts the fire out, and it implies ideas 
of the same order as that idea which contradirt it. 

Since conceptions are theories compacted, so that they may be 
uttered in a word instead of in twenty pages, the bearings of the 
purpose in hand on the choice of ideas is rather different from its 
bearings on the choice of statements. Whereas over-definite, explicit 
statement may and often does distract from, or clog or otherwise 
impair, the execution of the purpose, over-definite ideas behind the 
words have no such disadvantages. No man’s ideas of anything can 
possibly be too definite: he need not use them in their full definite- 
ness all the time; he uses only the part of their implication which 
suits his purpose. And he can do so the better for having the more 
definite idea to guide him; it can serve as a very delicate hidden 
control over his use of words even when he is talking broadly and 
simply. To value and recommended the utmost definiteness attain- 
able in ideas is one thing. To clamour for definiteness always in 
statements is quite another. 

This brings me to a different sense of ‘definite,’ which has been 
hovering near throughout the last paragraph. 

Sense Five: expiicitly, or fully, stated; detailed. 

Example: ‘He is in London just now, I had a talk with him yes- 
terday’ is less definite than ‘He was in a broken-backed chair in the 
upper front bed-sitting room of 71 Marchmont Street at 4.50 yester- 
day and remains in it for periods varying from 2 to 16 hours most 
days, though he goes into the country some wcck<nds. We dis- 
cussed . . The confusion of this sense with Sense Four, in which 
This is a fruit’ is less definite than ‘This is an apple,’ is easy — and 
may be made over any examples. 

The important difference between them is shown in this. We can 
diicusi the definiteness in Sense Five of a statement without regard 
lo the purpose for which it is made. It can be treated as a mere 
matter of the ntimber and articubtion of the items presented for 
attention. But with Sense Four ‘definite’ is always short for 
* 4 efi&ke enough for a purpose in hand.' We can take any sentence 
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and make it more definite in Sense Five by fillup in details and 
expounding conditions. A full statement of what ‘t^ cat sat on the 
mat’ means might involve a course of anatomy. What then resulted 
would, of course, say something that was not the same as is said by 
‘The cat sat on the mat.’ It would probably be more definite in 
Sense Four, as well as in Sense Five, but such combinations of the 
two senses should not make us forget how different they are. If 
we do the protocols will remind us how far confusion between defi- 
niteness as explicitness and as implication may lead astray. Sense 
Four turns on the implication between thoughts; Sense Five on the 
relation of the thought to its expression — i.e. on the explicitness or 
compaaness of the expression of one thought. 

This last summary, and especially the phrase ‘relation of the 
thought to its expression,’ will illustrate the next sense to be listed. 
Coming in this setting and at the end of my explanations, it may 
itself be definite enough in Sense Four, though not at all definite in 
Sense Five, but in a sixth sense it is highly indefinite. 

Sense Six: unambiguous, able to be reasonably interpreted in one 
way only. 

How any utterance is interpreted depends, of course, upon a set- 
ting, in prt provided by the writer and in part supplied by the 
reader. But still, for a given setting so present, phrases vary enor- 
mously in their capacity to be interpreted in one or in a number 
of ways more or less diverging from the intended meaning. And 
there is a very recognizable sense of ‘definite’ in which a definite 
statement is one which can only be read (ssathout gross blundcrii^) 
in one way, and an indefinite statement is one which can reasonably 
be taken as possibly s;iying a number of more or less different things. 
And this is Sense Six. 

The phrase 1 picked out, ‘relation of the thought to its expression,’ 
as highly indefinite in this sense (1 will not do more chan ht^ 
that it is worse than its neighbours) needs a more than ordinarily 
wrong setting to keep it from Ixing misunderstood. 

It might suggest, for example, 

(i) That the point was the faithfulness of the exfuession to the 
thought; as, if I happen to say Wdktnt when I am thinking of 
Will(ins<m, my expression is not faithful. 

(a) That the point was some similarity between the expressioii, as a 
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mere set of marks or sounds, and the thought. But there is no 
such thing. The word ‘relation’ was only hinting that we have to 
do, in Sense Five, with one thought and various sentences related 
to it as its expressions. 

( 3 ) That the point was about some correspondence between the 
thought as spread out in a detailed expression and the same 
thought as compacted in a short form — a puzzling matter I am 
not entering into. 

I give these tedious specimens of possible misconceptions partly by 
way of clearing up what I may have left doubtful, partly as typical 
examples of the ambiguities which all discussions of this topic of 
meaning inevitably present. They cannot be cleaned up verbally 
since the instruments (the words or the logical machinery) we 
must use in all cleaning up processes themselves introduce them 
again. But this is no ground for despair. We have a remedy in the 
fact that we can familiarize ourselves with them and as they become 
more familiar they give less trouble. Definiteness in this Sixth Sense, 
absence of ambiguity, is not, even in the most multifcrous contexts, 
unattainable. But to attain it a kind of training for readers and 
writers alike that we hardly as yet so much as attempt to give 
directly, must be deliberately undertaken and developed. 

We may contrast with indefinitencss in this Sense of ambiguity — 
when we do not know which one of several different meanings wc 
are to take — mere multiplicity, when the sentence means many 
things at once, all of which are to be taken as, collectively, its mean- 
ing. 1 will not list singleness as a separate sense of ‘definite’; though, 
as the protocols (to look no further) show, people very commonly 
use it so, and, resenting the invitation to think of several things at 
once, try to attach a stigma with the words ‘indefinite’ or ‘vague.’ 
A subheading, Via, Singleness, will take care of it. And 1 will not 
do more than mention in passing a way of describing as ‘indefinite’ 
sentences containing alternatives: ‘He is cither in the Cha|>cl or the 
Buttery.’ Probably a mixture of Senses Three and Four is present. 
I am anxious to reach the senses that arise apart from statement; 
but there is still another important statement sense to be listed. 

Sense Seven: dear, at once certain, evident, obvious. 

This, though commonly combined with other senses, is a separate 
texat. To make it imply others is, for hasty readers, an endless 
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temptation to be unjust. How long it takes or how hard it is to 
decide what the meaning is settles nothing in itself as to whether 
the statement is definite or not in any but this Sense Seven. Dif- 
ficulty may be accompanied by evidence of ambiguity, but it is this 
evidence, not the difficulty, that proves the ambiguity. Conversely 
I may remark, arriving instantaneously and without doubt at a 
meaning is no proof of definiteness, in any other sense, in the state- 
ment. It would be paradox-mongering to insist that the vague is 
very often the clearest, but to see as clear and to see clearly arc not 
the same. Hasty clarity may show definiteness in an Eighth Sense 
in the reader — and with that I pass on from statement-senses to 
others that have to do with the will and the emotions. Fortunately 
they can be dealt with more simply. 

“You are very definite about it!’ 

With this last use we have taken one of the most familiar semantic 
steps or straddles — from a description of what is done to a descrip- 
tion of the doer — and often the suggestion is added that to do so 
is a habit, and, as a habit, likely to lead to mistakes. So, as a descrip- 
tion of the doer’s character, it is usually derogative. Compare ‘cer- 
tain,’ ‘confident,’ ‘positive.’ Most of the neighbour words take the 
same step. So we arrive at : 

Sense Eight: decided, tfuief^ to resohe, confident of bang right, 
unwilling to admit doubts. 

As a description of a person’s way of behaving — whether in adopt- 
ing opinions or in choosing his lies or in giving his orders — the word 
accepts a very wide range of secondary suggestions from varying 
settings and, through them, allows us, in using it, to express all sorts 
of attitudes to the fKrson we so describe. These make it seem to 
have different senses implying approval, disapproval or amusement 
as the case may be. 1 am not listing them as such, since the word 
takes them from the setting, is submissive to it, and is rarely if ever, 
I think, able to im|X)sc one of them on a neutral occasion. The same 
sorts of secondary suggestions hang about the other uses of ‘definite’ 
in connection with attitudes and their expressions. (I use ‘attitude’ 
here as a term conveniently wide enough to include feelings, inter- 
ests and wishes etc.) 

In beginning to list these last Senses, we seem to be led back to 
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Qtoi^ One. We have to distinguish the case when we are attempt- 
ing to describe somebody’s attitude in itseif, from the case when 
we are describing kis expression of it with respect either to it or to 
other expressions of other attitudes. Sense Nine would therefore be 
a specialization of Sense One — Sense One in its application to 
people’s attitudes. The justification for it would be that we experi- 
ence, or have, attitudes ourselves; and therefore seem able to consider 
their intrinsic definiteness in themselves, apart from descriptions of 
them. But things or events which are not modifications of the mind 
— clouds, stones, and the like — ^are harder to get at. (I am, it will be 
observed, trying to write linguistics here, not epistemology; and so 
mak e what assumptions seem most convenient, leaving discussion 
of them to other occasions. We may, in an inclusive view, resolve 
these distinctions between mind and its objects, without denying 
ourselves the use of them for more restricted purposes.) The point 
briefly is that whereas a cloud or stone seems to be just what it is 
and unable to become more itself, whatever it docs, an emotion, say, 
docs seem capable of being more or less definite in itself— to have 
more or less distina character differentiating it from other emotions. 
I am not prepared to deny that this may only be a matter of greater 
or less approximation to some type of emotion we happen to have 
recognized — thus a matter of the relative merits, as to what they 
imply, of different descriptions, which would make it a Group Two 
sense of definite. But the other speculative possibility seems to 
remain — that in experience, our most intimate insight into the 
growth of living things, we can sec sheer increase of absolute dis- 
tinctness taking place. This however is hardly the occasion for 
tfealings with the abstrusest problems of biological ontology, com- 
plicated as they arc by the difficulties mentioned in Chapter XIX, 
below, in connection with the is of Modification. 

Sense Nine: highly organized. 

Usually perhaps when we ask, ‘Is his attitude, feeling, resolve . . . 
definite?’ we are supposing that a process of increasing organization 
is going on, or might go on, by which the attitude can become more 
definite. We seem to be asking what stage it has reached. And a 
oomplaint that it is not definite seems to imply that it ought to have 
gone further, or that, if it had tried to, it would have become some- 
tiling very different, not on the same lines at all. 

With next sense we are unquestionably back again in Group 
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Two, we are saying something about the exfrrefsion o£ an attitude: 
‘a definite indication of his regret,’ ‘a definite hint,’ ‘a definite cry 
of alarm.’ Is it such as to communicate the utterer’s attitude? This 
looks a perfectly harmless question and one worth asking and I 
cannot help listing as a sense: 

Sense Ten: communicating the uttercr’s attitude. 

And yet! My impression is that the questions and the assertions 
that this sense lends itself to arc among the most confusing and mis- 
leading things in all literary discussion. Such gross assumptions ally 
themselves with it. For example: that when an emotion is conveyed 
to us we must share it. Easily seen to be contrary to fact when 
focussed, but covertly assumed by innumerable people and used in 
the strategy of all sorts of pursuits. We feel what lago’s attitude to 
Othello is, we don't share it. Drama, of course, defends us from such 
mistakes. More personal-seeming poetry — appeals to faith, denuncia- 
tions . . . most literature into which emotion enters — invites us to 
confuse understanding with sharing. We can share if we wish; but 
sharing is not a condition of feeling what the attitude is. And this 
is true however strongly we distinguish feeling an attitude from 
mere intellectual recognition of its character. We can feel, and in 
that sense enter understandingly into an attitude, without therefore 
having to take it up and make it ours. We all know this very well 
but unfortunately forget it just when it would be best remembered. 
If it were the case that we could not understand without sharing, 
then the chances of human intercourse ever reaching a tolerable 
level would be bad indeed! 

Finally there is 

Sense Eleven: really, he means it, to be tal^en seriously. 

Examples: ‘I gave you definite orders,’ ‘Mussolini’s intentions are 
quite definite: he may not know what he wants but he is going to 
try to get it!’ 

This last sense comes out more clearly with the adverb — though 
that, of course, like most adverbs, has tricks of its own. ‘Definitely 
the last appearance’; as with ‘really,’ the secondary suggestion is 
negative — ‘Perhaps not after all; you have good reason for bdng 
doubtful.’ So too with ‘He gave a definite denial.’ The suggestkm 
may be ‘How could he, what a liar!’ 

'Hie peculiarity of this use is that the word acts as an intensifier, 
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aiul so has rather a gesture than a sense. (See Mencius on the Mind, 
Chapter IV.) But gestures can be translated into senses. When 
translated — into ‘and he meant it too’ — it contrasts readily with 
Sense Ten, which says that the expression and what is expressed 
accord, and which commonly enlists Sense Nine to say that what 
is expressed is specific (to use another word which dances round 
with ‘definite’ through most of its figures). Sense Eleven, on the 
other hand, merely enforces whatever it is that may be going for- 
ward. ‘He gave me a definite promise to do something about it, 
though he couldn’t say what it would be.’ 

In the above, there is much that is arbitrary; its justification 
would be convenience — a balance of advantages that would need 
rather elaborate testing. A parallel study of the panial synonyms of 
‘definite’ — ‘specific,’ ‘exact,’ ‘precise,’ ‘clear,’ ‘distinct,’ and so on — 
would be helpful. Sense Ten and Senses Four to Six, at certain 
points duplicate one another, though at others their distinction is 
useful; there are other overlaps, for example, between Eight and 
Eleven; and Nine is awkwardly out of place. But no set of distinc- 
tions can be considered apart from the uses we pro[X)sc to make of 
it. This set is designed to assist in reading the protocols, and is 
evidently no more than a very rough sketch of an oddly neglected 
topic, 1 have omitted such senses as enter when uc contrast the 
definite and indefinite articles in Grammar or definite and indefinite 
descriptions in Lxigic. 

I append a summary Table of Senses to facilitate reference. 

Group One - 

I. Distinct in itself. 

II. Having limits — literally and metaphorically. 

III. Having fixed limits. 

Group Two 

IV. 'I Implying other statements. 

V. of Explicit, full, detailed. 

VI. I- state- Unambiguous, able to be interpreted in one way only, 
via. meats. Singleness. 

VII. J Clear, at once cenain, evident, obvious. 

VIII. (of a person or his acts) decided, quick to resolve, confident. 
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IX. (of an attitude, or experience or perception) highly organized. 

X. (of an expression) communicating the uttercr’s attitudes. 

XI. Forceful, to be taken seriously. 


Let us now watch some of these senses interacting with one 
another and distracting thought in the protocols. Most of these 
comments spring from an incomplete perception that there was 
something queer about Mr Read’s use of the term. In what follows 
we have two things to watch: shifts in the senses of the word, and 
changes as to the fields in which the word is applied. I begin with 
some who remarked on the restriction of the word to statement. 

2.61. Is ‘to be definite’ the proper aim of expository writing? 'The 
critic has certainly given a ‘more definite’ version of the original but 
in doing so hasn’t he lost the spirit of it? The aim of the first writer 
seems not to be to convey a definite meaning so much as something 
of the essential spirit of ilic religious movement surging through the 
century. In translating it, it is not so much the weakness of metaphori- 
cal writing (even though it may not be particularly good metaphorical 
writing) that is revealed as the inability of hard scientific and rather 
heavy prose to express the same sentiment. The metaphorical passage 
gives a very good idea of the emotional element of the movement and 
the removal of the metaphors has meant die removal of the emotive 
appeal. 

Here we have ‘sentiment,’ ‘the emotional clement,’ and ‘the essen- 
tial spirit,’ as something in or belonging to the religious movement; 
and, at the stimc time, ‘the emotive appeal,’ that is to say, the feel- 
ings of someone contemplating it. The writer is not keeping them 
very distinct, nor need he here; but he is contrasting them both with 
a meaning which is separated as being definite in a fashion in which 
they arc not. 

2.62. More often than not it is safe to say the aim of expository 
writing is to Isc definite, i.c. presumably, make a scientific statement 
with as little garnishing as possible. But this is one of the few kinds 
of writing which justify metaphorical rendering. It is an emotional 
or religious idea that is to be conveyed, and ordinary language cannot 
suggest this as meuphor can. It docs not set out to be a definite state- 
ment — as soon as it docs so, as in the ‘translation,’ it loses its ’inspira- 
tion* and becomes a record of an historical event rather than the sug- 
gestion of the emotional effect caused by such an event. 
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Here is the same limitation of definiteness to statement, the same 
withdrawal of ‘suggestion’ and ‘inspiration’ from its sphere, and 
the same, or a closer, merging of the emotive with the metaphoric. 
Both writers arc on the defensive. They accept a use of ‘definite’ by 
which its sphere is severely restricted. They don’t specify the restric- 
tion except by the implication that ‘what someone docs’ or ‘facts’ 
would be capable of definite description but not what be felt (feel- 
ings not being ‘facts’); historical events but not emotions. They 
don’t challenge it, they take it over, unexamined, from Mr Read 
and merely press the claims of the rest of meaning to be not over- 
looked. 

This readiness, shown by both, to let feelings be treated as though 
they and their expression were inherently vague, while insisting on 
their importance, is one typical outcome of the confusions my ac- 
count of ‘definite’ was designed to exhibit. Here the writers recog- 
nize that the senses in which a statement may he definite are differ- 
ent from those in which expressions of feelings may be definite; but 
they do not take the further step of comparing the attitudes ex- 
pressed in the two passages, and they altogether overlook the very 
definite (Senses IX and X) attitude of the translation and its differ- 
ence from that of the original. They arc hypnotized by their percep- 
tion of the difference between direct statement, and the expression 
of attitudes, into ignoring the more interesting questions. 

Statement and the expression of attitudes arc, of course, by no 
means so separate from one another as these writers (and scores 
of others with whom I could back them) seem to assume. Their 
close intcrconneaions— which are usually blurred by such favourite 
terms as ‘inspiration,’ ‘spirit’ and ‘emotive’ of which the last is the 
worst — I can 'illustrate with 

2.63. I agree that definiteness (IV.?) is one of the important aims 
of expository writing — but is it the only one? Something seems to be 
lacking in the second piece, and it seems to have suffered from the 
abrupt lopping off of its green leaves. The change is this — that whereas 
the first piece challenges and stimulates the imagination, the picture 
remaining in the mind for a long time, the second piece leaves tme 
cold and unresponsive. It has lost powerfulness. (XI) 

One can study for a long white, and delight over, all the little 
implications present in the meuphors of the first piece. Of course, 
they could not be adequately translated into direct language, not on 
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account of their vagueness ( — IV as the second writer su^ests, btn 
because each reader sees a little more of the metaphors, or views them 
from a different angle. (—VI) 

He makes the point, which others so often miss, that a passage 
expresses an attitude through what its sutements imply. What 
seem to be feelings mysteriously carried, as if they were smells, com- 
monly turn out to come from quite simple implications. 

The next writer has a more prolonged struggle with the problem. 

2.631. The explanatory note in this passage states that ‘to be definite 
is the proper aim of expository writing.’ That is, then, that Mr Chap- 
man, with his development of metaphor is not definite (IV.?) enough 
— but only for Mr Stephen Brown. He cannot vouch for others. 

He accuses Mr Chapman of ‘vagueness’ ( — IV’.?) in his metaphors. 
He, however, understood them sufficiently to give a very fair repre- 
sentation of what they conveyed to him. Why should he presume that 
others could not do tl>c same? 

And if others were to do the same, the result would possibly not 
be identical with that of Mr Stephen Brown. ( — VI) 

Conceptions as to the meanings of such metaphors would differ. 
And that surely is the point of metaphors such as Mr Chapman’s. 

This passage, because of the metaphors, may hold beauties for some 
people, invisible to Mr Brown. His translation is clear<ut and rigid. 
It conveys a meaning which could hardly be misunderstood — or, 
perhaps, understood differently. (V’l) For nothing can be ‘read into’ 
Mr Brown's translation. Mr Chapman is, presumably, writing a seri- 
ous, propagandist and even devotional piece of work. 

For that reason, he is entitled to use metaphor as his medium, for, 
in doing so, his prose comes very near to f)octry. 

The passage, he thinks, while not definite in Sense VI, yet will 
yield to different readers meanings which are definite in Senses IV 
and X. This leaves the question uncomfortably unsettled which of 
these Mr Chapman is to be credited or debited with, some only or 
all. And we may doubt whether the translation is cither so rigid 
and clear cut (.^ Senses VIII and VII) or so unable to have things 
‘read into’ it (VI). 

It is instructive to compare with 2.63 the following: 

a.632. Expository writing has its proper aim in making a passage 
dear and definite (VII, VI), and may be best done by a sim^ 

? —IV = ‘not definite’ in Senx IV, 
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explanation; but surely it loses something of its very ‘definiteness* 
(XI, V) if the explanation is too sparse and cold. It then merely 
becomes a statement of facts. Exposition attempts to weave the data, 
which statement merely gives, in a coherent and attractive whole. 

Here ‘clear and definite’ seems to be VII and VI; and ‘definite- 
ness,’ XI and V with perhaps a hint of X. The writer takes meta- 
phor to be facilitator, a mere convenience, a tempting outer case 
which will make something, that may be discontinuous, /oo^ 
one. 

The third sentence of the next feels as though it hit some mark. 

2.64.* The writer is wrong, in my opinion, in seeking exact 
equivalents of metaphors in direct language. Metaphor, properly used, 
often expresses what could not nearly so well have been said in any 
other way. 

Exjjosiiory writing has not so much to he definite as clear. Explana- 
tions arc not always most easily made in direct language, every speaker 
of any skill knows how often a metaphorical illustration of a fact or 
an idea gets his meaning home to his audience. 

What follows is, I am afraid, mere carping, but it is a pity that the 
writer should get away without it. 

The ‘translation’ is not clearer than the original. It gives the impres- 
sion of confused thinking in the ‘translator’s’ mind probably caused by 
a word by word attack. ‘Looser elements of the A. Church,’ ‘funda- 
mental body of opinion,’ ‘desperate’ (to which the original holds no 
clue) — these might have been avoided with an increase of clarity. 
Although I am not particularly attracted by the first 1 think its mean- 
ing is much easier to come by. Decoration is almost always preferable 
to the bare wall. 

He is taking ‘expository’ in a restricted sense, I think, for writing 
which is expounding the meaning of a pass-age not just setting 
&>ith a subject in view. What is the contrast between ‘definite’ and 
‘dear’ he has in mind .’ 1 do not feel sure that it is lx:twccn any pair 
of my senses. Perhaps, from the penultimate sentence ('easier to 
by’), ‘dear’ means predominantly VII qualified by XI (‘gets 
P^meaning home’) and ‘definite’ means just IV. But I fancy both 
^ more complex; a ‘bare facts not feelings’ component may be 
sdded into ‘definite’ and a charge of X be added to ‘clear’ as the 
sirping devdopw. What is interesting is that a distinction apparently 
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so plain and simple at first sight, ‘not so much definite as clear/ 
should, on close examination, turn out to be really very far from 
cither. The truth is that we arc more at case with shifting mixtures 
than with ‘fixities and definites’ as Coleridge called them, and it is 
the supple metaphoric life in ‘definite’ and ‘clear’ that makes us take 
them as so readily intelligible. 

Two who have a fight with Mr Read’s argument now follow. 

2.65. Metaphor should be a short cut to the reader’s mind but in 
Mr Chapman’s piece of writing the short cut is longer than the 
normal way round, and as such must be condemned. The commenta- 
tor quite rightly seizes upon this point; he is almost too kind in his 
second sentence. When they are vague ( — IV, — VI), surely it is 
certain that exact (IV’, \’I) equivalents have not been found for the 
metaphors. The commentator’s paraphrase is, as he says, ‘more 
definite,’ because Mr Chapman’s incapability to use metaphor cfleciivcly 
makes him obscure ( — V’ll) rather than enlighten what he wishes to 
say with his use of it. If Mr Chapman had produced a good piece of 
metaphorical writing, it would have lost not only its prettincss but 
also its ‘definiteness’ (VI, IX, X) in the straightfonvard praphrasc of 
the commentator. Tlie commentator implies in his last sentence that 
as the proper aim of cxfxisitory writing is to be definite, therefore 
metaphor must not be used in it. But metaphor well used increases 
the ‘definiteness’ of tlic passage. 

This ojxns with an interesting assumption. One feels impelled to 
ask, ‘Yes, but a short cut to what in the reader’s mind.*’ Both V and 
XI may have their bearings upon it. Actually, as we have seen, a full 
explication of these metaphors would need a translation very much 
longer than the original. But the writer has been too busy attacking 
the argument to find time to c.xamine either passage at all carefully. 
His objection turns on a pretty ambiguity. ‘Vague,’ as he uses it, is, 
I believe, — IV, — VT; and ‘exact’ IVA^I, the contrary. This seems 
to make hay of Mr Read’s remark; but ‘exact equivalents’ has an- 
other equally plausible reading — as ‘expressions exactly equivalent.’ 
It is surely possible to reproduce a vagueness and often easier to do 
that than to reproduce a highly implicative movement of the mind — 
as we all have ample occasion to notice. Later on, ‘obscure’ is prob- 
ably —VII crossed with —IV and the later ‘definitenesses’ are 
straightforward VI/IX/X. 
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2^651. If metaphors art so vague that it is not possible to be sure 
that their exact equivalents have been found, it can’t be possible to 
translate a highly metaphorical passage into ‘direct langtiage’ preserv- 
ing the meaning without any loss. As is proved by the actual transla- 
tion. Is definiteness, at the cost of saying what you really mean, the 
proper aim of expository writing? To ‘belong to the past’ is not the 
same as to ‘be a spent wave’; ‘a lone swimmer’ is not ‘a few desperate 
individuals.’ The translation seems to prove that the metaphors in the 
original passage are not ‘merely decorative’ since through them M. A. 
Chapman has expressed something apparently untranslatable into 
‘direct language.’ Docs ‘direct language* mean absolutely void of 
metaphors? If so, isn’t that almost impossible in description? 

The first argument is almost as the above, but he goes on to cut 
deep. The contrast between ‘definiteness’ and ‘saying what you really 
mean’ is a good way of bringing out the shiftiness of the notion. 
*Definiteness’ I suppose to be IV VI restricted to mere statements 
of events and ‘saying what you mean’ to be IV + X with, perhaps, 
-IX. 

As I am dealing with comments on the argument, I will add 
here one which shows what preference for one’s own senses of 
words (preserve us!) can do. 

2.652. In Stephen Brown’s comment there are two assumptions: 

That dirca language is unmetaphorical 
That metaphorical writing is vague 

Neither of these is true. I mean — and I suppose he means — by 
‘dirca’ language that language whose sense is most immediately dear 
to the persons to whom it is addressed. (‘Sense’ I arn using in an 
extremely broad way, to include not only ‘prose’ sense but emotional 
content.) The parables of Christ are one illustration of language of 
extreme dircaness and simplicity which is metaphorical. There are 
coundess insunces of this faa that the most dirca language can be, 
also, the most ‘metaphorical.’ 

Mr Read made clear and ccaain enough how he was using ‘direct.’ 
It was as the opposite of metaphorical. The writer might if he 
wished have compbined (as the last and many others did) that 
direct or unmetaphorical bnguage is harder to find than Mr Read 
fu f p oied. Instead he introduces a quite new sense of his own for 
(incidenully, as VI + X 4* Vll) and then pretends that he 
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has knocked Mr Read out by showing that this other sort of direct 
language is frequently metaphorical. His parenthesis ‘ — and I sup- 
pose he means — ’ is little better than brazen impudence under the 
circumstances. 

Others dealt, if not more kindly, at least more fairly with this 
argument. 

2.653. To be definite is the proper aim of expository writing’: yes — 
but please, there arc loos of ways of being definite. Metaphor proves 
often one of the greatest. 

2.654. The most provocative passage on the page is the one between 
Mr Chapman's and the ‘translation’ of his precious passage: it abounds 
in assumptions, and reveals the weakness which is to be found in 
‘direct* as well as in metaphorical language: one is easily seduced 
into the belief that words such as ‘equivalents,’ ‘definite,’ ‘clarified,* 
with all their fine latinity, arc the sane and clear weapons of discourse, 
while phrases like the ‘Rock of Peter,’ and the ‘restless sea,’ are to be 
avoided as lush, unvirilc, and precious. It is true that the first passage 
is hardly what one hopes for in an account of the Oxford Movement 
(unless one happens to have a taste for admirably sustained ‘coro- 
paraison h la longue queue’) but neither will translating it into 
impressive historical Latin work. 

But to come back to our ‘definites’; here is one who in spite of his 
syntax and his e,xcccdingly risky uses of ‘beauty’ and ‘logic’ yet 
manages to keep senses X, XI and VII in good order. 

2.66. I do not believe that the ‘translation’ of it ‘into direct language’ 
in any way clarifies its meaning. But perhaps that is because I bel<»g 
to that class of persons who secs more truth in beauty than in It^c, 
and is able (o see the meaning of a passage like Mr Chapnnan’s (<^ at 
least thln\ I see), while the ‘translation,’ taken alone or in comparison 
with its parent, leaves me muddled and cold. 1 cannot agree that *10 be 
definite is the proper aim of expository writing.’ If the writer means 
‘to achieve a clear, unconfused effect in the mind of the reader is the 
proper aim — ,’ I can agree immediately. But from his translation I do 
not believe that this is so. . . . Is not the metaphorical stronger, and 
clearer in its meaning? Docs not the translation pervert the writer’s 
sense.’ It must appear so to an impartial judge. 

Contrast with that this hasty, definite VIII, reader: 

a.66i. The commentator on this passage rightly considers that kl 
meaning could be clariBed by translation. The use of metaphor ta 
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here inappropriate. The author’s purpose is to give an analytical sur- 
vey of the effect and value of a movement, and his attitude is a scien- 
tific one. In that case no emotional effect is desirable. The prose pas- 
sage does not exist in order to convey the author’s state of mind; — 
the author, as a critic, should adopt as detached an attitude as possible. 
Metaphor may be used to clarify abstract thought by means of concrete 
imagery, but here the thought is simple and direct, chiefly the state- 
men of facts. These facts arc greatly obscured by the metaphor. For 
instance, there seems to be no gain in calling the church of Rome 
the ‘Rock of Peter,’ and the ‘Anglican sands’ is sufficiently vague 
to be applied either to people or to instability of doctrine — the mean- 
ing is not at once evident. The first three lines of the metaphor might 
be effective, but the subsequent continuation of it is forced, and 
demands some effort on the part of the reader for interpretation. 

How does he know all this alx)Ut the author’s pur|X)SC and his 
attitude.^ And why should no emotional ctTect be desirable from a 
survey of the value of a movement ? The writer is as arbitrary as a 
jackdaw in the things he has picked up and the uses he makes of 
them. ‘Clarify abstract thought,’ ’not at once evident,’ — it looks as 
though (apart from his objection to ’Anglican sands,’ which is 
— VI) Sense VII were his only wcajxjn. 

2.67. ‘To be definite is the proper aim of expository writing.’ This 
is one of the aims, but not such an im|x>rtant one as that of giving 
a definite impression. Expository writing with only a background 
of definiteness is inclined not to hold one’s attention or interest very 
long. Metaphor is precisely what remedies this fault; its combining 
strength outweighs the supposed weakness of uncertainty of exact 
translation. Christ’s method of clarifying his argument was to make 
a parable, just as Scxratcs or anyone else illustrates his meaning with 
pictures. The loss entailed by translating metaphor into ’direct lan- 
guage' apparently incxistent for the writer of the centre passage — 
consists of thb uniting force, which connects each limb of the passage. 

The second ‘definite’ here has mr*rc of XI behind it than anything 
else; the first might be IV^ The metaphor in ‘background of definite- 
ness’ seems to work though 1 do not know how. 1 think, though, I 
know what he means. ‘Precisely’ = ‘just’ and is merely an emphatic 
(XI), The theory of the parable is a favourite one, but we may 
hope over-simple, if the 'combining strength' and 'uniting force’ 
here envisaged (compare 2.632) only bring in the chocobte-box 
view of metaphor again. 
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I add two to show that with well-controlled settings ‘definite’ 
may be freely used without confusion. 

2.68. * I should comment first on the last phrase of the short criti- 
cism: ‘to be definite is the proper aim of expository writing.’ What 
does ‘expository writing’ mean here? The exposition of an argument, 
a ‘statement’ appealing to reason? If this were so, I suppose non- 
metaphorical definiteness (IV, VI) would be to be desired. But it is rwH 
the only sort of ‘definiteness’: equally great (greater?) definiteness of 
impression (X) might be created by emotive means, and yet be in 
place in ‘expository writing.’ The passage quoted from Chapman 
seems to be a case in point. In dealing with matters of religion (in 
whatever sense) the final appeal cannot be to reason; therefore the 
criterion of ‘definiteness’ is definiteness of total impression (X) (con- 
vincing as jvjctry convinces) for which metaphorical language works 
more successfully. 

2.681. Hcsiilcs his failure to understand the first passage is the 
critic Iscing really dcliniic' I)o vague phrases like ‘the looser elennents 
of the Anglican C'hurch,' or iKcame a merely historical phenomenon’ 
convey as much (.\), c\cn as mere statement (IN’), as the precise and 
familiar metaphors ot the first writer' Tlie familiarity is important; 
an esoteric image may sucieed in l>cing emotively significant, but a 
metaphor which has to condense not merely emotional suggestion but 
also a variety of implied statements (as these metaphors, I think, do) 
must be taken from ‘familiar matter ot today’ — from something which 
will have a widely common meaning to all readers. 

The l.i.st sentence is a sag.tcious retort to those whose ‘sensibility’ 
recoiled from triteness. 

The next, a little unwillingly, but with ‘a clear distinction,’ sep- 
arates some things that the integrity of the mind requires united; 
and so his last word need not surprise us. 

2.69. Chapman gives a sense of religious experience — the tone of 
the second passage is that of the history book. One is devotional, the 
other critical, llic first expresses a religious state of mind not to be 
expressed otherwise than by metaphor. Sir ITi. Browne could combine 
the merits of both jiassagcs in one piece of writing but today it seems 
we must have a clear distinction Ixrtwccn the two. Chapman’s passage 
is successful Ixjcause it expresses his state of mind (X). 

Is the second jxissagc more definite? (IV, X?) I do not think so. 
It is not even an accurate jiaraphrasc. Chapman has one dominating 
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for the moment, the vast importance of the Roman Catholic 
church. This b not at all clearly brought out in No. a. For to ding 
in safety upon the ‘Rock of Peter’ is very different from remaining 
a ctMivert to Rome when the Oxford Movement had become a social 
phenomenon. No. 2 puts the Church of Rome in its proper place — 
No. I regards it as a thing divine and no fit subject for prying 
analysis. Thus forceful writing may say something more dc^itely 
(X, XI) than clear (VII) writing — Witness Hitler. 

Finally, and not so opposed to the last as it may seem on the 
suriacc: 

2.691. To he Achmte ((V) is not nccessat'vi^ "IVe proper aim ol 
expository writing.’ A bogus company promoter may issue an admi- 
raUe and eminently successful prospectus which would never have 
been so admirable or so eminently successful had it been at all definite. 



The Second Landing Stage 


//, then, it seems to you after inspection that, such being 
the situation as it existed at the start, our int/estigattoa it 
in a satisfactory condition compared with the other in- 
quiries that have been developed by tradition, there must 
remain for all of you, or for our students, the tas\ of ex- 
tending us your pardon for the shortcomings of the 
inquiry. ajiistotle, De Sophisticis Elenchit 

This will be a good place to stand back a little distance to con- 
sider what are the main points that this close study ought to bring 
out. These arc firstly that over a large number of questions, which, 
if they are clearly stated, must be agreed to be of immense impor- 
tance in the everyday working of every mind, our pupils are in a 
state of gross confusion. Such questions arc: Is metaphor a trick for 
expressing feelings or may it be also a way of making statements? 
If it expresses feelings, how does it do so? Can what is said in a 
metaphor be said otherwise? Can a metaphor be definite in its mean- 
ing and, if so, how? What do we mean by ‘definite’ in any answer 
we may give? Is what is definite necessarily clear? Is what is clear 
necessarily certain? Is what is certain felt to be so or can it be 
shown to be so? Is strong feeling incompatible with clear insight? 
Or is it necessary to it ? Can we seek the truth about what we really 
care about? Or can we unless we care? 

That these questions arc practically important must be granted if 
we agree that metaphor is all but indispensable in our speech; that 
we arc endlessly retranslating and retranslating it in the motion 
our thought; that a large part of the effort of education is just to 
induce definiteness (in some of its senses) in our pupils’ attempts; 
that ‘definite,’ ‘clear’ and ‘certain’ arc in our mouths as teachers all 
the time; and that (to look beyond the schools) today’s battle bxr 
the cultural domination of the world is being conducted uptui 
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strat^c priadples implied in the rival answers to the last questions. 
Neither Mussolini nor Hitler have underestimated them. 

It is easy to talk eloquently about freedom in the pursuit of truth 
and the democratic method. But what we need is to induce the 
struggle between the rival forces repeatedly on a small controllable 
scale so that the different outcomes of the choices shall become 
apparent. The world crisis, ‘Shall wc accept others’ views (good or 
Iwd) or learn to see?’ is reproduced inside every genuine cx{jerimcnt 
in interpretation. Appeals to principles are very well — after the prin- 
ciple has grown into something to appeal to. And so arc right 
answers, theoretical analyses and demonstrations — after the learner 
has shaped in himself the terms in which they must l>c read. There 
is no short cut, and none is recommended; but to say so is not to 
leave things to nature. In other subjects wc do not. To teach English 
is no doubt more difficult than to teach Mathematics or Chemistry; 
English is so very much more complicated. But that is no reason to 
despair or to think that the learners may therefore lx left to master 
their language unaided. Some of these confusions alxiut metaphor — 
from which larger helplessnesses come— arc like haziness as to which 
is addition and which multiplication, or uncertainty as to the dif- 
ference between an electron and a molecule. 

The last point of this rctrosjxct concerns the gap Ixtwcen theo- 
retical arulysis (of the mechanics of metaphor, s.iy. or of the varia- 
tions of ‘definite’) and the practical h.uu]ling of language in the 
conduct of thought. But this gap is only scrums if wc ovcrlot»k it, 
or think that further analysis by itself will fill it. h Ixcomes easier 
to cross as wc examine it, for study of the g.ip is itself the bridge. 
This study must be made from both sides. To build the brulgc and 
induce his students to build it with him is the teacher's business. 



Part Two: GRAMMAR 

Sentences in scripture {says Dr Donne) lil{e hairs in horse- 
tails, concur in one root of beauty and strength; but being 
plucited out one by one, serve only for springes and snares. 

coLUiocE, Omniatia, 173 




Chapter Ten: What Is Grammar? 


When our ancestors have fairly gained a conquest over 
the natural enemy of writers, which I ial(e strict grammar 
to be, I do not see why we should give it up. 

CHAKU$ JAMU MX 

Grammar has, historically, a prestige in teaching that needs some 
explanation. If we have anv respea for authority, we should believe 
that Grammar — or, at least, something which traditional Grammar 
allempled to give — is \vh.n we need. And yet, at present* few 
teachers are looking hopefully in that direction. For some dmc 
grammatical studies have been passing into ever deeper and less 
regretted neglect. But by this we may well be losing something of 
peculiar value, and the problem is to separate it from the other things 
we may be glad to lose. So one aim of this Seaion is negative. It 
attempts to distinguish between the different subjects (with dif- 
ferent purposes) th.it share the once honoured name of Grammar. 
When they are sep.irated, it can be seen, I believe, that a^nfusion 
between them has been the source of innumerable false problems 
and unnecessary mysteries. These confusions are removable. Until 
they are removed there is no open field here for the learner’s medi- 
tation. With their removal many traditional questions and their 
answers, that have been little less than outrages to intelligence* 
fade away— or become themselves valuable illustrations of bad pro- 
cedures, occasions for diverting and fruitful thought about lang^uage. 

It will be noticed that notwithstanding its title there is very lit^ 
discussion of the usual topics of Grammar in this Section. The 
Parts of Spiecch and their relations, the comparison, classifkatkm 
and analysis of constructions arc hardly touched on. This does not 
imply that in an ideal English Course these things should be 
omitted. If we could illuminate the problems which such treatment 
covm we should do so. But grammatical theory is not yet ready 
for this. As many modern linguists (Brunoi, Jespersen* fiksomfidd 
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and Sheffield are varied examples) have for some time been pointing 
out, the definitions and the analytic concepts we are still forced to 
employ introduce worse troubles for the reflective student than 
those they profess to set in order. Grammar here has borrowed from 
Logic just those very instruments that can at present least safely be 
used. A more helpful study of the classes of words and their inter- 
actions will only follow, and cannot precede, a better understanding 
of the logical machinciy' wc use in their discussion. Otherwise we 
merely import logical perplexities into part of Grammar. Mean- 
while naive trust in traditional Grammar is the main imficdimcnt 
that the logician suffers from. The two problems arc very closely 
connected, and this interdejxndcnce is my excuse for (xistponing 
discussion of sentence structure to another occasion. The barrier to 
thought about how language works much resembles a l(»g jam; 
too many questions are piled up across one another. The first step 
will be to locate, if wc can, the key log. 

In discarding Grammar — taken as an ambitious normative science 
— the teaching tradition has increasingly put in its place a doctrine 
of usage. The larger part of the Section consists of attacks from 
various angles upon this doctrine. I Ixlievc it to be, on the whole, 
the most pernicious influence in current Knglish teaching, doing 
more than all other removable errors together to inhibit the course 
self<ritical and profitable reflection about the conduct of thought 
in language. It is a prtxlua of reaction against illegitimate applica- 
tions of logic and philoscjphy to language. The effect has Ixcn to 
discourage, and often to exclude, all intelligent reflection aUtut 
bnguage. In attacking the usage doctrine. I am. of course, not reetjm- 
mending a raurn to the modes of treatment against which it was a 
revolt. They arc rightly discredited. A lot has hapfxncd since the 
days of Lords Karnes and Ikaiic, of Withers and Harris. Both in 
philosophy and in philology wc arc a long way from the lughtccnih 
Century. Wc arc now in a very difTerent [xjsuitin to understand, 
and to help otlsers to understand, how language works, and to make 
tliii unda^nding an aid in its use. But since thought upon such 
nsattm must, in the growing mind, incessanily recapitulate pst 
history, and go through stages in which su{>posaU af>peal that vft 
might take nowadays to he mere historical curiosttict, 1 have added, 
m the last Chapter of the Section, a slight discussion of some mucon- 
CCptkMU cl the rebtions of Logic to bnguage. 
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The proposal I make in the Section is briefly that as a school 
subject we replace Grammar by a study of what Grammar is. It 
will perhaps seem odd that anything so notoriously diflicult and 
recondite should be seriously recommended. My reply is that it is 
now capable of becoming neither difficult nor recondite. And is it 
recondite? It is already and inevitably a pressing immediate interest 
in every learner’s mind. ‘IV/ty is this sentence right and that sen- 
tence wrong, or this arrangement of words better than that?’ are 
questions all want to ask. We damp curiosity when we insist that 
they must just learn which is right. And to fob them off with an 
answer in terms merely of usage, ‘It's right Ix'causc good writers 
write so! That’s why'.’ is .1 quick way of destroying just that move- 
ment of the mind which would l)c of the most value to iL As to 
the difficulty of the tlicorv of what Grammar is, confused theories 
are usually difficult — cs{Kciallv when they mix very different things 
under the same terms. .\ cl.irified theory — in the degree to which it 
is clarified — liccomes incomparably easier. We have only to think 
of the history of Mathematics and consider the fashion in which 
teaching in the developing .subjects (the sciences) becomes easier 
and can at once go deeper when theory advances, to feel that the 
theory of the intcr.ictions of words need not for ever terrify the 
class or the teacher. Here again, a beginning in the attempt to teach 
it seriously would soon yield experience guiding us towards im- 
proved teaching. 

Some elementary drill in the forms of language will, of course, 
alw'ays remain a necessity. It need not be much, except in special 
cases. Its chief drawback, as part of general education, is the damp- 
ing effect I have just spoken of. The natural curiosity about how 
language works — which the young share with primitive races — 
struggles hard before it chokes. Formal descriptive grammar gen- 
erates a resentment against the grammarian, which is traditional 
in the subject. I Ixlicve that this resentment can l>c made use of, 
and that it would lx; excellent jKd.tgogy to o[>cn a course on the 
theory of grammar with an exhibition of some of the odd arbitrari- 
nesses and mistakes of grammarians — to serve as a sort of animated 
cocoanut-shy for our pupils. To offer «>mc of these absurdities fior 
criticism, early, relieves the resentment, and to ask about them 
‘What on earth has been happening here?’ sometimes opens a path 
into the subject which leads towards its very centre. The terminol* 
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ogies widk which professional grammarians make such magnificent 
play had perhaps best be left out, or introduced only for picturesque 
(^ect. Amateur spectators need not be expected to wield such 
Weapons. 

I begin then with some curiosities — chosen to introduce the Usage 
problem — before proceeding to a dissection of the different purposes 
that are combined under the general head of Grammar. And the 
order of my progress is from the frivolous to the profound. 

Some specimens of pedantry come first; all cases, seemingly, of 
wilful and near-sighted niggling. A lively warning against arbitrary 
carping is useful; my protocols show a numerous class of pedants- 
in-the-hud who need it. A first effect of inviting attention to the 
detail of writing is to offer everybody an almost unlimited supply 
of remarks that seem to be to the point. .All those many, whose 
difficulty is that they cannot find anything whatever to say, flock 
gaily through this new gap in the hedge, and I anticipate that to 
show them others doing so may have its uses. Secondly, as Steven- 
son remarked somewhere; 'Every word looks guilty when you put 
it into the dock.’ The students may well be accustomed from the 
start to accept this guilty air and allow for it. 

A third effect is less easy to explain. There may possibly be at 
first a decline of natural pcrccptivencss when wc turn from assum- 
ii^ unconsciously that wc do know what things mean to examin- 
ing them critically. An alarming but pnibably a^xKryphal story it 
told oi the Boy Calcubtor, Zerah Colburne, whtj earned vast sums 
by extracting immense cube roots m his head .and performing 
other wonders. His father was anxious to discover how ihcic feats 
were accomplished, so he and the youngster sat up many nights 
enquiring into the matter. At bst, one midnight, young Zerah 
odloi his father in with the good news that he had discovered the 
•Bcret. They put it down on paper in full detail and went to bed 
happy in the belief that Time’s teeth were drawn. Abs, next room' 
ing die gift had vanished! Neither could now understand the aC' 
<xnint of how it was done, and prxir Zerah no bnger knew how w 
do it! The moral is not as grim as may appear; the kiM in verbal 
pefcepdweaeu is not great, is temprary, is abundantly recovered; 
W K may be well to give our pupls ample liim to make up what 
Aey may loae. Ail thrwgh this Htk dupby of pcxtthiggery tM geO' 
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tf al moral for interpretation is about the endless dangers o£ i^acu> 
ing or mistaking or arbitrarily Imposing verbal settings. Ax the 
same time, the comparisons thus poimed are a good exercise in sen- 
tence building. 

My specimens come from a mixed colleaion of school books and 
Handbroks for Teachers. There is no special significance in the 
choice; there is no lack of simibr examples, similar models aid- 
cism. My didiculcy is to refrain from putting in a bodefuL 
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EXERaSE THREE 

X 

My author, who, incidentally, wrote after long service as one of 
His Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, takes the following sentences 
from Matthew Arnold: 

The reader will sec how, through all the dubiousness and involved 
manner of the Greek, Mr Long has firmly seized upon the clear 
thought which is certainly at the bottom of that troubled wording, 
and, in distinctly rendering this thought, has at the same time thrown 
round its expression a charaacristic shade of painfulncss and di£culty 
which just suits it. 

He then comments: 

What is the modifier ‘through . . . Greek’ attached to? Perhaps 
through should be penetrating; then the mcxJificr would be attached 
to ‘Mr Long.’ 

And a ‘shade’ is not 'thrown': a body interposed between a light 
and the ground casts or throws a ihadow on the ground, and an 
object placed within the space l)ctwccn the shadow and the body is in 
the shade, A shadow has a definite shape on a surface and is two- 
dimensional. TThc space deprived of light — the shade — is three- 
dimensional. 

To this be adds a footnote: 

The connotation of the terms is clear cut. Both belong to optics 
and to an. I'he OJi.D. is not suSktcnily critical of the loose usage 
of the two terms. Arnold's use of the term thrown suggests that he 
had smne ruxion of the connotation, though he was evidently not 
familiar with the terms as technical terms. Shade is sometimes used 
in the sense of a traee or a tnfie, but it is improbable that Arnold 
meant this. 

His own improved version of Arnold is this: 

The reader will see how Mr Long, {senetrating the obscurities of 
the Greek phrasing, has succeeded in divining the underlying clear 
thought; and how, in rendering this thought clearly into English, he 
has cootrived to throw over iu expression a shadow of painfulncss 
and difficulty that seems to be charaacristic of the original. 
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Ttie questions that arise are all but endless: 

Why should not the modifier be attached to ‘Mr Long has seized’? 
Cf. ‘I went to her through the gate’ or ‘Through the water Mr Long 
lifted the pearl.’ If the reply is that this is not as the critic is using the 
word ‘modifier,’ then he needs a wider notion in describing Amedd’s 
sentence. 

But more important points arc: 

(1) , shade and shadow have had centuries of non-technical use 
which is perfectly as appropriate to our reading of Matthew Arnold 
as any technical uses could be. Johnson’s Dictionary gives, 

shade the figure formed upon any surface corresponding to the body 
by which the light is intercepted; the shadow. 

Exam[)!c, 'Enviable merit or its shade pursue’ (Pope); and, in- 
versely, for shadow, Johnsrm gives, 

opacity, darkness, shade: 

Example, 

'By the revolution of the skies 

Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise’ (Denham) 

There seems no grc.it ncc<l to be more correa than Johnson; but, 
for our ftedant, he too, with jxxir Po[>c and Denham, must Join 
Matthew .Arnold on the same back bench, for Denham’s shadows 
unfortunately leave the ocean on which he would have them 
thrown, and Po|k’s sh.idc seems only pursuabic as a shadow. 

(2) Even technically a shadow would be part of a shade (as a 
wall is of a city); thcrclorc the simplest of all forms of metaphor, 
Aristotle’s whole for a part, could very well, if wc wished to indulge 
a favourable form of ^x-dantry, be sup[x«cd to be at work. And an 
equally obvious metaphor would make a shade be thrown. Neither, 
however, is in the least need of such justification. 

(3) It is not the business of the O.E.D. to be critical and allege 
loose usagc.s, but to record all usages as far as its limited space per- 
mits; the great work none the less in this instance scores over its 
critic, and he would have done well to have consulted its ardcie 
more thoroughly, for it gives ‘A shade of annoyance crosses his £ace.’ 

(4) Why should not Arnold do what he is evidently doing, ewn- 
bine shade as a volume, shadow as a surface hue, and a sekctimi 
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o£ dbe metaphoric senses— a trifle, a fleeting impression (‘under a 
diHjd*), all in his single word? There is no onc-at-a-time rule for 
meanii^; a good writer can mean half a hundred different and 
distinguishable meanings at once with a phrase, just as a determined 
enough pedant can make any number of gross confusions and 
crude mistakes in his efforts to ‘distinguish’ between them. 

II 

The attitude of the professional zoologist to the amateur field 
worker is sometimes misunderstood. You hnd belligerent field-workers 
who know their subject extremely well who contend that the academic 
authority is based solely on access to works of reference and type 
specimens, and that the seat of true learning and observation it in the 
open air rather than pickled in formalin. 

Editorial Note, Discovery 

The critic comments: 

TTie sentence contains several faults of construction, and its last 
phrase is flippant. The general meaning seems to be: 

Amateur field-workers in Zoology sometimes possess a sound knowl- 
edge of their subject, and are inclined to resent the rather patronizing 
attitude of their academically qualified brethren. Tlscy maintain that, 
after all, the seat of true obsersaiion and learning is in the open air, 
and not in the library, the laboratory, and the museum. 

(1) Why not be flippant? — ‘Nothing like a little judicious levity!’ 
M Michael Finsbury observed. — Especially when, as here, a rather 
spirited dispute is being summarized. 

(2) It is flippant — this 1 suspect is what has upset the critic with* 
out his clearly seeing it; such things do. There is a rather robust 
joke in the background — something to do with the use of the word 
seat (always a temptation to jokes)— a remote suggestion that the 
field worker and his ‘academically qualified brethren (who by the 
way are the critic t invention) are waiting somchcjW to catch one 
another bending! 

(3) Taken more literally— where the critic thinks it is flippant, 
k is exact; and a failure to mention formalin and its pickling, iae. 
dbtortiag, eSca. would (and docs in the rewriting) miss a main 
POUK. 

(4) The ‘general meaning’ is not what he gives: 

(a) li^igercnt' toned down to ‘inclined to resent* 
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(b) ‘know their subject extremely wdl* is not equal to *some> 
times possess a sound knowledge o£ their subject.’ 

(c) The whole ironical implicatbn in academic authority 
being ‘based solely on access . . is left out. 

(d) The critic contrives somehow in his turn to patronize 
the field-workers. We can sec on which side of the con- 
troversy he would be found! 

Under the cover of corrcaing ‘faults of construction’ he will not 
allow the Editor to say what he had to say. Divergent sympathies 
are masquerading as grammar, and concentration upon the articu- 
lations of the sentences, as so often, enables him to neglect their 
meanings. 

HI 

Again, as respects the form of breakers on an even shore, there is 
difficulty of no less formidable kind. There is in them an irreconcilable 
mixture of fury and formalism. Their hollow surface is marked by 
parallel lines, like those of a smooth miil-wcir, and graduated by 
rejected and transmitted lights of the most wonderful intricacy, its 
curve being at the same time necessarily of nuthematical purity and 
precision; yet at the top of this curve, when it nods over, there is a 
sudden laxity and giving way, the water swings and jumps alcMig 
the ridge like a shaken chain, and the motion rtios from part to port 
as it does through a serpent's body. kUskin 

This rouses our critic to put the following queries: 

What is an ‘even* shore’ What do we know of the appearance of 
the ‘hollow’ surface? Is ‘curved’ or ‘rounded’ meant.’ Can there be 
mathematical ‘im-puriiy’? Can a curve ‘nod over’? Does the tt^ of 
the curve become ‘lax’? Can water ‘swing’? Does motion ‘run’? Does 
the form of the breaker cease to be mathematical when the curve 
‘nods over’? 

Let us try to sec what these complaints come to. The difficulty 
in doing so is that the disease is catching. It is easy to invent mcMC 
doubts about the import of the pedant's queries than be has in- 
vented about the meaning of Ruskin’s passage. By ‘even* wKar 
could Rutkin be supposed to be meaning — except sut^ a oon^guta- 
tion of the shore as would permit the formation of the very breakers 
that he is in the pragraph so successfully describing? ‘Even* rylrff 
its whole force, in other words, from its context. We know 
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waves on a rocky, steep, irregular, uneven shore do not break as 
they break on level sands or shingle (but, perhaps, I am not allowed 
to use level’ so!) and to remind us economically of this is the 
word’s duty, which it performs. The commentator pretends that 
for him it will not do this. A pre-occupation with some supposed 
‘only correct use’ of the word, derived from other settings, must 
be distracting him, but it is the business of a reader not to be dis- 
traacd. Next ‘hollow’? He must be hypnotized by the sense in 
which an empty egg-shell is hollow, but has he never looked into 
a hollow oak or cave .-ind observed it to be hollow ? At what point 
would he refuse the word to a portion of a concave surface? But 
the word has a specific use, as Ruskin knew; ‘in the hollow of the 
wave.’ He asks, ‘Is “curved" or “rounded" meant?’ Can he possibly 
be in any real doubt as to whether Ruskin’s surface is convex or 
concave? (He tempts one to stop and explain th.it, of course, 1 
don’t mean here Ruskin’s own su}>crficics!) As to ‘mathematical 
purity’ there arc many kinds of purity and ‘mathcmjtic.ir comes 
in both to single out the abstract formal character of this purity 
and to hint at the simplicity of the equations determining the curve. 
When the curve ‘nods over’ the change of metaphor indicates just 
the very change in the character of our apprehension of the form 
that the critic is remarking and complaining atM)ut. The top of the 
curve docs not become lax. it may Ik n«»tcd, but at the top the 
surface docs. This feels lamentably like plying back to the critic with 
guns from the same workshop. But though this is a queer game, 
one may as well play it properly. 

As to his other queries, they sIm>w very clearly what he is doing 
throughout. He is refusing to allow the setting in the fsassage to 
intervene in his interpretation of the words. He is putting them into 
settings of his own which arc chciscn u» exclude the st^urccs of the 
powers which these words arc here exercising. He is thereby pro- 
viding examples of the fatal olMiruction to understanding that crude 
notions about ‘proper usage’ and ‘correctness’ can become. When 
we hod them being invoked to exclude so innocent a thing as flip- 
pancy, their danger shoulti be evident. But flippancy evicted has 
its revei^. Seven Devils of Fnvoiousness sci/c on the luiliff. Here 
we see bun in their grasp, jumping to thetr motions. Naturally the 
maa is in grim Ernest, saving the language from its corrupton. 
But the more dosdy we exanune hu objections the more th^ re- 
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semble those of the schoolboy who has just discovered that language 
can be interpreted in various ways. It is an exhilarating discovery. 
We all know the boy who finds it fun when you remark, HThat’s 
a nice picture on the wall,’ to reply, ‘It's not on the wail, it’s on 
paper!’ A promising trick, but, if he never grows out of it, he is 
likely to become this sort of grammarian. And what b^an in fun 
ends by being rather more than a joke. 

All this in an ‘academically qualified brother' witnesses to very 
odd ideas about language. Just what they arc, and how powerful 
they may be in producing less absurd and therefore more danger' 
ous aberrations, is what we have to find means to make our pupils 
consider. 

‘Speech’ wrote lien Jonson, ‘is the only benefit man hath to ex- 
press his excellency of mind above other creatures. It is the instru- 
ment of stKicty, therefore Mercury, who is the President of Lan- 
guage, is called deorttm hominumifue interprei. In all speech words 
and sense arc as the IxkIv and the soul, the sense is as the life and 
soul of language, without which all words arc dead. Sense is 
wrought out of cx[Kricncc, the knowledge of human life and ac- 
tions or of the liberal arts.’ 

The liberal arts arc in neglect. Jonson was near enough to the 
spirit of the Scholastics to feel no strangeness in making them equal 
partners with the knowledge of human life and aaions as the 
material out of which sense is wrought. But they did not fall into 
neglect without g<x)d reasons, which modern instances may sug- 
gest. They will not Ikt restored unless we take due and full note 
of the travesties by which they may be degraded. 

What can the explanation of these travesties be? A superficial 
one is that this is ‘Gramm.ir.’ The word has been pronounced, its 
influence descends ujxin the scene, and with it a strange and deadly 
cramp seems to spread over the intellectual faculties, afflicting them 
with squint, making them unable to observe all sorts of things they 
arc perfealy conversant with in normal life. This attacks the greatest 
along with the least, and men for whom we must have the utmost 
respect. Even scholars as great as jespersen and Kittredge do not 
escape. It is a healthy moral that not even such men are immtine; 
talk about language is always on the verge of nonsense, and the 
discovery of absurdities need not lead us to respect them less. Theiff 
greatness docs not prevent our giving their work, here and thm, 
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tl « fly may to a nmuntain, a dose local iiupectioo, and what we 
find only seem a considerable flaw to those who are unable to 
aee the mountain in its proper scale. 

How about this? 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the faa that in ordinary 
parlance we understand the use of the word ‘thing’ so as to include 
what should not propeily be called a ‘thing,’ as in: I shall speak to 
him the first thing in the morning, The only thing left for us was 
to run away. He hath wrought folly in Israel, in lying with Jacob’s 
daughter; w'hich thing ought not to be done. Linguistica, 309 

Jespersen gives further examples from Carlyle, Shakespeare and 
miscdlaneous novelists. How odd it all really is! A grammarian, a 
bold and thoughtful one, a man who has s[ient all his life on the 
study of how w'ords arc used, finds it ‘not amiss’ to speak so about 
‘what should not properly be called a "thing.”’ He is not address* 
ing the mob in a book the size of Lingtastica. It is evidently aimed 
at champions worth such a weighty missile. But, 'what should not 
properly be called a “thing”’! As though he knew some thing 
which shouldn't! How are wc to make our students — or gram- 
marians, but that is another matter — sec what a manoeuvre occurs 
in that ‘properly be called* and in the phrases tK.it arc equivalent 
tt> it? But this last example about 'thing' has led us from the 
pedantry cocoanut-shy to a different alley in the fair, where the 
tfaimble-riggiog and the three-card trick arc going on. Here we 
ask. What are grammarians trying to do? 

To c^Kn this up it is convenient to take one of the traditional 
liaid questions’ of grammar and insist that they arc hard mainly 
because we -will not stop, before asking them, 10 inquire, ‘What are 
we addng?’ Like many other invitations to controversy, they would 
disappear if wc learned how to separate their confusions and deal 
wtdi the points one at a time. 

Graimiiariaiit battle with one anc^her in such areruis as: ‘What 
is die true construction of 

Whet I have written, I have wriUenT 

One *Wlua / hove $vriuen is the objea of the principal clause 
izkmt mitten* : and be goes on, ‘h is particularly misleading to 
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write (ac Sonnehichein does) mhat I hatre wriUen (iiat) / Aave 
umUen for the interpolated tAat completely alters the rignihcanm 
o£ the principal clause.’ 

If it does alter the significance somewhat, what about it? We 
should then have di^Ferent interpretations of the sentence fitting 
into different settings. The sentence, in fact, can be uken in many 
more than two ways, as we all, when we are not under the ^)eil 
of grammar, know, in praaice, well enough. If we compare 

WAal I have tvritten, I have written 
and 

What I have written, that / have written 

we can feel more or less explicitly and clearly from occasion to 
occasion that neither has in itself one fixed interpretation; beth 
shift not merely from one position to another but through several; 
and to try to notice and descrilic the differences between these posir 
tions can be made a fascinating pursuit, is the practice of criticism, 
and should be a main part of the business of grammarians. But to 
assume, as both these authors seem to do, that there is one proper 
interpretation and that any other ‘is misleading,' is to indicate again 
that there is something radically wrong with this variety of the 
grammarian’s interest in and dealings with language. 

What could ‘misleading’ mean here? This is a question that 
could very easily be used controversially. But let us ask it calmly 
and reflectively, for to follow it may help us to discover why gram* 
mar, which, one would think, must be the very discipline of inter* 
pretation we need, is so often not merely useless but destructive to 
intelligence. 

There are two main ways of taking ‘misleading’ here. The first 
reading would be simply that, if we took the sentence as Son* 
nenschein takes it, we should misunderstand it (be misled by imr 
interpretation). But this assumes that there is a uniform context 
in which alone the sentence is used. And this assumption we can 
any of us smash without trouble experimentally, by saying Wka$ 
I have tvritten, I have tvritten in different settings, and notictO|[ 
that we are sufficiently well understood in each — in different wayi^ 
of course, since we are saying different things. To take a lew ooly^ 
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we may be saying scmiething similar to what Mr. Ezra Pound said 
in one his earlier poems: 

When I behold how black immortal ink 
Drips from my deathless pen, ah well a-day, 

What matten it at all what others think P 
Tlicre is enough in what 1 chance to say! 

Or we may be saying something equivalent to 

Let’s have no more shilly>shallying! 

No more haggling! Take it or leave it! 

Or we may be saying, 

h can’t be hcb'jcd now.* 

Or finally (for this must stop), wc may he s.iying, 

I am as the Mcdcs anti the Persians. 

The alternative sentence, 

What / hat'e uTtUen that / have nritten, 

seems more fitted (in most settings) to the last; but it is not h.ird 
to invent situations in which it would convey the others without 
strain or unnaturalness. The part that intonation and strc.ss would 
play should be noticed. A change in intonation changes the caused 
contexts through which the sentence works. Hut. in all cases, 
whether the utterance was misleading <»r not— if hy liiat we mean, 
'was it justifiably misundcrsttxHl'’ — would he a question about the 
particular occasion and the relations between the sjxakcr and hearer. 

But this, though relevant, was not. I am sure, what my gram- 
marian was thinking about. By 'misleading' he probably meant one 
or od^r, or several together, of the things which may l»c meant by 
‘grammatically incorrea,' or 'contrary to my grammatical theory,* 
or ‘not analogous with other sentences I have in mind,' or 'not his- 
torically so,‘ or ‘not fwychologically so.* Let me consider briefly 

* Agata a seatCDce apt to Man a pamnuiKal rauKli houie. The uir of itip, here, 
looka like die cun opponte of Mp in ‘Gfammir can help u>,‘ and to » hy aame 
aud to have die mue of kimder or pret^t. But obvKHjtiy every-duAK dcpro<i» upon 
what it tusid* far, which dependa upon the letung. Gimparc 1 can't bdp it' (of a 
aaeear) and T caa*! help it' (of a toy boat out of reach): or ‘OanuiiaiiaM CM*t 
«’ and ‘OtuamtnMOt can help ioterpretabOB.' Sec Henry Sweet's new, p, aSt* 
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some of the assumptions that might be behind grammatically 
correct. 

A common undiscussed assumption is that for every sentence in 
a language such as English, an account (in the striaest view, one 
and only one account) can be given, in terms of a limited number 
of primitive ideas, which is the correct grammatical account of its 
construction. The analogy supporting this assumption is perhaps an 
analogy with that vague and philosophically hazardous assumption 
that if we knew enough about the laws of Nature we should find 
that they could all be stated in terms of a limited number of ideas 
or axioms. Another analogy might be drawn from the attempts 
made recently by logicians to derive all mathematics from an initial 
set of primitive propositions or operations. But it is perhaps un- 
likely that this analogy is at work here. 

Whatever analogies could be rallied in support, the inappropriate- 
ncss of such an assumption to an enquiry into the working of lan- 
guage should need no stressing; but unluckily it docs. Grammatical 
theory cannot possibly be a closed system. The facts it attempts to 
order are a selection of the acts of men. So too, it may be said, are 
the facts of mathematics. But mathematical thought restrias itself 
to certain clearly defined aspects of things, their numerable and 
quantitative aspects, or in the case of geometry, to properties which 
can be defined aL initio. It prtKecds only in virtue of these defini- 
tions. But grammar has no such definitions to support it. If it had, 
it would no longer be an enquiry into the uses of language; it 
would cease to be an empirical comparative enquiry and become a 
deductive symbol system. 

Grammarians strain endlessly to produce what they call ‘defini- 
tions’ of their terms — of nouns, verbs etc. — but if vve enquire what 
they seek in a definition we find that it is usually something of 
a kind which the sciences have renounced. 

They are seeking descriptive formulae which will happen to cover 
just the items that seem to be sorted in common-sense classifications. 
It is much as though a zoologist should strain every nerve to find a 
formula which would apply to, and only to, what the common 
housewife calls a ‘fish’ (i.c. crabs, oysters, whales and mackerel) 
and ya should refuse 'lives in the water’ as being ‘not sdenttfic 
enough’; or as though we were trying to define ‘pretty things,* or 
'nice things,’ or ‘objets d’art,’ or ‘knick-knacks’l It is like trying 
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fed itfine fe^xm coiiimon>«eiite mtt^horic anaUMny, Hingm.' 
libs a star-iish fingers? And are the chimpanzee’s fi>re4irobs fur« 
ffish^d with fingers or toe»— and if with fingers, just when do 
feoes begin and ^gers stop, between him and the two-toed sbth? 
Or, *Is the valve of a submarine a window, a door or a chimney?’ 
These absurd queries arc not very far removed in their type lErom 
atone of the puzzles grammarians have set themselves, through not 
considering first what they will want the answer for. They would 
do better to follow the example of a recent Tutor of Magdalene. 
He sent for an undergraduate whose parrot was disturbing the 
neighbours, and said, ‘Mr W.! I must ask you to keep your bird 
under better control. Otherwise I shall have to consult the Dean as 
to whether it is to be regarded as a gramophone or a dog.’ Both 
these being objects which College Rules permit us to exclude, the 
Tutor (who is a mathematician) would have known perfectly for 
what purpose he needed his definition. 

Too many efforts of grammarians to define ‘adjective’ or ‘verb* 
have been more like struggles with conundrums than like the 
orderly classifications by systematic, interlocked definitions that are 
used in the sciences. A definition for science fixes a use for a term 
and then explores the consequences : it is not upset by finding that 
the use is ock exactly that of everyday users, but the grammarian’s 
game has mainly been that of finding awkward words or sen- 
tences that won't fit in and have been overlooked by his rivals. 
There is no reason to think that this game could not be carried 
indefinitely far, but however far it were carried it would not thereby 
become more scientific. It would not, that is to say here, bring 
out deeper connections, or thereby assist us in control over any- 
thing, or give us increased power of prediction. The mistake has 
been that -grammarians, like most early natural scientists, have as- 
sumed that the common-sense dilTerenccs visible in language must 
oonvqsond, somehow or other, to a set of exact distinakms of 
dioughL But, as we shall see in Chapters XVII and XXIl, there are 
gjood reasons why such corrcs{x)ndcncc betsveen langua^-forms 
and thot^;ht-fi>nm should not be found. We can also ice why it 
riwold be expected. 

Curried further, the traditional grammatical treatmem mU bo- 
flOOe no more useful than, in its relatively early stages, it has long 
faecttb With this we turn to the merits which the grammarian's 
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f 1 flttifigatto n>~-parts of speech, constructiont and so on-Hindoidic* 
edly have. When left at a simple early stage they have had, and 
still have, enormous and evident uses. To be as clear as posnbk 
just what these are, and just what they are not, is the impmtant 
thing. A glance at the history of the subject may help. 

In his endeavour to classify the parts of speech and the construe- 
tions the grammarian was early successful — particularly imth Latin 
Grammar. He arrived at a description of the main types of words 
and of the ways in which they arc put together to be efiketive 
in communication— but effective only with reference to a given 
sort of setting. Obviously, with Latin the settings were primarily 
those of written uses of the language. As has often been pointed 
out, if the early grammarians had had to do with spoken T.atin in- 
stead tltey would have found things not so easy. But what is a 
‘successful' description here? It is a system by which, for any sen- 
tence which wc need to examine, the mutual rebtions of the words 
in it can be described: 

(1) By reference to a limited number of notions — those of verbs, 
pronouns, prepositions, modifying, case, etc. 

(2) So as to satisfy a certain purpose. The fewer the notions re- 
quired, if the purpose is satisfied, the more successful the descrip- 
tion. But what is the purjxjse, with grammar? 

With this, wc come, I think, to the reason which has alwa3rs 
prevented grammar from being as useful as it should be as a dis- 
cipline for interpretation. Its purposes have always been mixed, atMl 
usually even conflicting. Bundle them up in a phrase like ‘To ex- 
plain how sentences work,’ and vve can sec very quickly how easy 
it is to confuse them. Here are some obvious purposes which may 
interfere with one another. 

( 1 ) To provide a machine by the aid of which a language may be 
taught, a method by which gross differences between sentences and 
between the work done by different words in them can be quickly 
and clearly pointed out even to stupid learners. (The prime me 
Latin Grammar. See close of Introduction.) 

(2) To establish a norm of good use with which practice may be 
compared. (The chief aim of early Grammars of Englidi and of mudi 
tSth Century Work.) 

(3) To give a psychological analysis of the different mental pntty 

esses and operations supposed to accompany the use of wanib 
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aad icMences. (For this psydiology and linguistics wait on one an* 
other.) 

(4) To examine the logical form of the statements made with 
difierent arrangements of words. (See Chapters XVII and XXII.) 

(5) To provide a machine by which changes in the meanings and 
forms of words can be systematically presented so that laws of change 
may be inquired into. (The Semantic, and historical aims, which used 
to ^ simplified by a belief in one original Garden of Eden Langtiage; 
now being put on a more respectable basis.) 

(6) To provide apparatus by which languages can be compared as 
regards (here would follow a list of aspects such as range of use, 
precision, ambiguity, facility, subtlety of dtscrimination. pregnancy, 
etc- — aspects not necessarily best considered xvith the sanu: network 
of distinaions). 

(7) To inquire into and measure the influence of the forms of 
langtugc u(K)n the ways — socul, political, mural, philusopliical — of 
thought. 

(8) To aid training in interpretation by which our use of language, 
both aaive and pasiive, might be improxcJ. 

The list is very incomplete, but it will suiTicc {or our aims here. 
To sup^xjsc that these ditlcrcnt purjxiscs can be simulutscously 
forwarded by one set o( distinaions is rcjllv isot unlike supfiostng 
that a footgear equally suitable to the iMiilcfirid .imi the ball-room, 
for rolling logs and climliing rocks, can be found. 'Only connect* is 
an excellent maxim. 'But discriminate too!' wr must feel inclined 
to add. Onainly, ordinary bnguagr seems to do more than enough 
connecting. Any, srmic, or all of these purposes wc must expect 
to hod sheltering under such phrases as; gaming a round under- 
rUtnding of, a thorough grarp of. a true sente for, a real insight 
into, a genuine mastery of. a language. .And the word ’explain* (it* 
UK* povide unponant matter for the Logic Section) cover* every 
purpose. To put tlic trouble wtib gramnur succincily: it has tried 
m explain language without sulfscicntly considering what u wanted 
die ex p lanation for. It t<x>k ’cxpbnaiion' to lie a word with an ab* 
aolute meaning— corresponding 10 one Truth about boguage— os 
it took an many other words. 

How easily any one question that the study of interpretation 
iraiKI to ask may be mistaken for others, which need have noih- 
to do with it, may be shown by asking it: 
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Just how is the word "finger' ("noun/ "adjecttpe' ... or n phrase, 
or sentence) being used? 

Here are some of its translations; 

( I ) What other words will — from setting to sening — take its place? 
(To answer this is the Diaionary's business.) 

(а) What are the effects of using it? 

(3) What is the situation in which it is used? 

(4) What hapfjcns in the mind when we use the word? 

(5) What account docs the word or sentence itself seem to oSer 
of 4? 

(б) What other words and phrases arc used in parallel ways and 
SO can be classified svith it’ 


The grammarian's traditional technique is appropriate to answer* 
ing 6 and, less successfully, 1. For gr.immar has hitherto con- 
sisted primarily in the collection and sorting of words and word- 
groups which iKhavc alike. Hut questions 2 and 3 push in rK>w 
to ask ’Behave alike? How? When? Why' In what settings? And 
for whom?’ And these challenges (as my remarks on the first read- 
ing of ‘misleading’ were inteiultd to suggest) bring out two things. 

(A) The grammarian’s word and sentence group are composed 
of speimens which behave alike only in certain general settings. 
Ginsidcr any two sjxrcimens in sufficiently spcial settings and you 
will find them possessed of piwcrs which no longer seem paralleL 

(B) ‘Behave alike' for the grammarian primarily means ‘stand to 
the other words with which they may be put in similar or analogous 
relations.’ As we all know, in 


and 


‘Timothy likes strawberry jam’ 
‘Edward hates wedding cake’ 


‘Timothy’ could take the place of ‘Edward’ and ‘likes’ could take 
the place of ‘hates’ and ‘strawberry jam’ could take the place of 
'wedding cake’; but, inside these last two group of words, ‘wed- 
ding’ and ‘strawberry’ will not change places, though, if we crossed 
them out, ‘cake’ and ‘jam’ could. The relation between ‘strawberry* 
and ‘jam’ (for the standard supposed setting) is not the saira as 
that (again for the standard supposed setting) between 'wedding* 
and ‘cake.’ One way to show this is to substitute (Cf. 'How is it 
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tned?' (i), above) £or ‘straiM^>»ry' die wrad-group ‘made fxcm 
atnudiemes.’ We cannot similarly substitute for ‘wading,* ‘made 
from weddings.’ This incidentaUy rdnforces what has been said 
about the importance of the supposed setting, for strawberry jam 
might not in fact be made from strawberries, and yet be legsUy 
sold as ‘stran^ierry jam.' 

But this is only the ground floor level of the grammarian's sort* 
ings. On top of them he erects storey after storey of more general* 
ized classifications. Or rather he should do so, for historically he 
has started at the top or near it. and has ever since been trying 
to fit in the lower storeys under his assumptions. And the endeavour 
is immensely complicated by the efions of questions i. 2, 4 and 5 
to take charge — as is shown in the endless struggle of gr.immarians 
to combine and reconcile form and content and function in their 
treatment. Only through form and content c.m we collect the words 
whose grammatical functions arc cljss:fied in const ruciioru; but, 
equally, a word with no funaion — taken alone without any sup- 
plied construction — has no content. In sfnet i to! at > on. it is a mean- 
ingless sound or mark. Its grammatical functions arc classes of set- 
tings, as its content (or lexica! function) is another name for its 
oontext. (Sec p. 49.) Grammatical and lexical quest Kins are in- 
separable, yet the traditional formubiions of grammar separate 
dhem. For example, w’hen it is said th.it an adtectivc may be used 
as a noun. The protests of jespersen and others against such things 
are encouraging, hut they need to be carried dcrjscr. The thcorrfit^ 
requifcmcm is a radical re-conception of the order of the abstrac- 
doiis by which wc has'e arrived at that convenient fictMsn whose 
name u the svord tvord. Even then, the systematic survey oi lan- 
guages which has hitherto been Cirammar's main task would be 
no great help to the study of intcrpretaiKm. It would tell us about 
our use of wordt in a sense in which w'c know, practically, almost 
aU about it already. It would not necessarily give us that tooreased 
iosii^ into our me of mwdi (in artother sense: how 10 make 
them work) which is our need. The systematic ambiguity of most 
of file fJuascs with which we try to draw this distinction (‘what 
WC aaay do with words,' etc.) is rxitewarthy. 

Rcninr now to the teaching problcin at the point from which 
tdme fcfiections on 'grammatically correct' branched oS, to the 
Ofioal iiard pmblcm' of gtammar. 
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What I have written, 1 have written. 

Aa obvious exercise is to collea a list of parallels and to ex{dore 
the difierences as to how anyone would interpret them if he in* 
troduced a ‘that' in their middle. The point, however, would not be 
merely to give practice in a detail of the use of language In the 
background there is a much more important general lesson. To 
luing this out, a passage such as the following from Jespersen may 
be chosen. It gives a good opportunity for raising that central and 
most puzzling question to which so much that comes later in this 
Section and in the Logic Section must address itself: when is a 
writer showing us, or reminding us of, the distinctbns he is mak' 
ing, and when is he telling us something that, without changing 
his distinctions, we can disagree about? 

Examplrs of relative clauses at primaries are 'A^'ho steals my pone 
steals trash,’ ‘Whoever says so is a liar,* 'What money I have is at your 
disposal,' ‘You may marry whom you like,’ 'You may dance with 
whom you like.' L'nfonunatciy it is not quite superfluous to state 
expressly that it is the whole relative clause that is the stib)ect, the 
obfcct of the verb, or (he object of the preposition, in such cases, and 
not an imaginary Ac, etc., to which the relative clause is an ad)unct. 

j ESPESSEN, T he Syftcm of Grammar, & 35 

What is Jcs[xrscn saying here? Is his -sentence, ‘It is the whde 
. . . in such c.tscs,’ only sliort for, 'As my dchnitions go 1 allow 
myself to dcscnlK the whole relative cbusc as etc. ... in such 
cases,' or, ‘Let us then call (and in doing so we shall not be departo 
ing from the analogies which make the terminology convenient) 
the whole relative clause the subject . . .’? Or is be saying dut 
other views would impir our use of the bnguage — would not 
merely lead to a different systematic description of the language^ 
but would, if we allowed them to become rsperativc, make us £a3 
to express our thought or fail to interpret others? 

To decide this last question, (hat is. to enter so thorot^hly into 
Jespersen 's system of grammar as to be able to decide wlMther hit 
treatment docs or docs not imply such drastic consequence^* 

* The aiuwcr, I ukc it, i» iH«i no luch cotwcquencev are eottitcd. Bui du* aannc 
it not amved al wtiluiul ditpnk|i«tnic>iuie trouble. Icvpcncn'i chief poiot it, of cos— w 
that no ghoitiv he, etc., need normally accompany tach teMeaota: 1 (wchaiagiadl 
point: qaeatiM (4), ratket than tiueatian ( 6 ). 
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WNikl require a study of formal and functional parallels throughout 
the langu^ that would be quite unprofiuble for our pupils. Even 
if they had time to make it, it would not in the end yield so much 
gain as the mere three hours that may be required for making out 
juA what sort of a question it is. To get the difference between (i) 
matters that are settled by definition, and (2) matters of fact, even 
momentarily clear (it never stays quite clear, for good reasons) 
helps the mind to get it clear again. And all intelligent thought 
and argument depend upon the attainment of such clarity. It is 
not a compliment to grammarians to say that they give us so often 
such magnificent specimens of the confusion. None the less these 
things are a side reason for some study of (Jramm.ir. As an exercise 
ground for displaying these definition verms fact manoeuvres, it is 
too convenient to be ncglcaed. 

More specifically, however, to get the very tcchnic.d and limited 
nature of this sort of grammatical question recognized by the 
learner as something not for him, not his business (any more than 
the classification of inks would be for him in learning to write), 
would be enough gain by itself to justify some introduction to the 
theory of grammatical aims. Among these aims are matters that 
arc vitally his business and he should be attending to them. He is 
prevented because other aims, which require a lifetime of special* 
ized comparative study, are crossed with them. The distress that a 
normally honest mind feels at being utterly unable to sec what the 
point is in such a pragraph as I have cited from Jes^Krsen. is not 
healthy. Too often, since he supposes that it is the sort of fxiint he 
should be able to sec he is convinced of stupidity, and the strain 
forces into a foggy and unccnain backgrourui things that seem 
allied to it that he should and hitheriu could see. Fur example, that 
(a) yo« may marry whom you iH(e and (b) You may marry him 
whom you li^e can mean utterly difTercni things, tliough they need 
not; that whom may = ( 1 ) ‘anyone whom' (iKing short for ‘whom- 
ever*) or (2) 'that (already identified) one whom,' and Ukf 
inay = (t) ‘choose’ or (2) 'feel warmly towards'; and that the sen- 
tence in form (a) invites the undcrsianding of whom and in 
senses (1), whereas in form (b) it invites an understanding in terms 
ai s en s es (2). But ‘Who steals my purse ( t: he) steals trash,' = *lf 
snyone steals my purse, he steals trash’; and 'Whoever says so is a 
liar’ may = The person who sets this story going (whoever he is) 
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it a liar (though those who repeat it in good faith need not be).* 
To make such comparisons may be a useful exercise in interpreta* 
don. To puzzle over rebtive cbuses as subjecu and so on, without 
realizing that these arc questions of another order, is nothing of the 
kind; and to clear up this confusion must be a first step towards any 
profitable study of grammar as a part of teaching discipline. But we 
do not clear it away by dodging the problem. The better plan would 
be to take some time at an early stage for explaining it. 



Chapter Eleven: Basic English in the Study of 
Interpretation 


The error is both in the deliverer and in the receiver. He 
that dehvereih l(»OMfledge destreth to deliver it in tuck 
form its may be soonest believed and not as may be 
eastlirsi examined. ... .V/ in the courts and tervicet of 
princes and states, ii is a much easier matter to give tat» 
isfaetion than to do the business 

FRANCit kAC'os', Valentis Terminus 

After the foregoing Chapter, 1 shall not Ik supposed to be offering 
now a set of fundamental dchnstions to rule all the miHlcs of bn* 
guage study. None the less, rcHectiun suggests certain divisions in 
the task which language {Krforms and with them certain analytic 
procedures which .arc especially useful as training in interpretation — 
the last of the pur^xiscs listed on p. iqo. and the Cinderella of the 
bnguage subjects. 

We may divide the duties of words for this purpose under four 
main headings: 

I. To point to (or name) things. 

3. To express our feelings about them and our attitudes to them. 

3 . To represent our aas. 

4. To indicate directions. 

This Khcmc will at hrsi sight seem to leave out much that bnguage 
docs; but if we take account of the omnipresent prtKcsscs of meta* 
phor, and of the com^sression of bnguage by which many different 
phues of meaning are telescoped into the work of single words, ih» 
very simple af^araius of distinctions will be found to supply a sur* 
prisii^y powerful analytic instrument with which to compare the 
neastngs of sentences and control our inierpretaiion of them. Only 
a smtaiiicd use of this technique for comparisons will reveal its 
powers, and, after a brief explanation of the four divisions and their 
gremds, it it best to proceed by detailed consideration of exampkt. 

f. Pointing to things. It is argued in Chapter XXIIl below that 
wdeif the words in a bnguage arc at many peunts cquivakiit to 
acts and not merely to other svords, the connection bkwe» Ian* 

106 
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guage and living on which thdr aervitt dependa would £ail. QiidE 
among the aaa to which wcvda are equivalent and from which they 
draw their meaning ‘ are pointinga. Tlie word takes the pbee of the 
movement of the hand, or eyes, which can then be dropped out of 
the context Next the actual presence of the thing — there before us 
to be pointed to — can be omitted. The word means or meuphorically 
points to a thing of that sort in its absence. It has become a common 
name. Names of visible, tangible, separate, physical things are the 
most evident type of pointer- words: chair, table, tree, sand . . . and 
such ‘things’ are the fundamental or primordial type of objects. We 
extend this pointing use of words by analogy, contriving fictions 
towards which words like power, heat, act, feeling seem to point in 
a similar fashion, titough wc arc perhaps always aware, with dif- 
fering degrees of clarity, that these fictions arc ‘things’ of another 
order. To call them ‘lictions' here is m>t necessarily to throw any 
doubt upon their importance. It is merely to mark differences in 
their status as objects from that of a stone or an apple. But wc use 
their names just as wc use none and apple. The pttern of the 
pointer rules the ordinary use of language with all names — what- 
ever the physicist or psychologist may, for Purpose IV, p. 190, 
above, need to say further about the ditfcrenccs • in the syntax of 
science betsvecn the uses of names of ditfcreni types of rejects; or 
however students with other purjxiscs, in that list, may find it 
convenient to sulxlivide them. The greater part of the English lan- 
guage consists cither of n.)mcs pointing to tangible and fictional 
things, or of w'ords which, if wc cxpnd their meaning, have an 
indirect reference to sucli things: as embarl(, for example, points 
to a ship. 

When our single pointer names do not enough distinguish, we 
support them with descriptive adjuncts. Wc use pointing phrases: 
the grey paper, not the white. Often our names over distinguish, 
as we see with the legal problem whether the word man indudes 
women also. Pointing is vming, and our pointer may be governed 
by a sorting operation which Umits its selection beyond our needs 

’ HutMigh iJk < 4 U»iit tn(rf(icr<«ti«r conirto whK’h (oniiol *11 our faciuvmw widl 
tignt. See Tkt MemuMg ot Ufammg, Qm|Xct til, *ihI Tkt tkiiiuofiji o/ Ukmrie, 
Lecture U: atw* |>. 4 S *hu\r. 

*$cc Rutkili Cariup. The lj>g*ctl Symtmx ol l^gmtgr. kart V. on the tunnal 
Mpecti ef tome of the tkngm of coofuaMO* between ibe Iwmiutn of taemat wl 
^ mrydty tife. 
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Uie moment. ‘Human being’ here may narrow down to 'adult 
mak human being.’ We can imagine a language in which dl the 
thfierences of meaning between nouns were taken over by ad* 
jecdves. 

2. Expression of feeling. Some of these adjuncts derive from 
difidiences we discern in things: great, little, grey, green, hot, cold. 
Others come from differences in our feelings under different circum- 
stances towards things which may not themselves change; good, 
bad, beautiful, dull. The division is not watertight, of course; lan- 
guage would lose most of its subtler powers if it were, and no 
line between what belongs to something in its own right and what 
we have lent to it can ever be easily drawn, so supple and in- 
dispensable is the metaphoric interplay of thought. 

Since that .ill ihmp thou would’st praise 

Beauty took trom those that lu^cd them 

In otlier dass. 

So too with many things that seem if> us in themselves blame- 
worthy. The politics of the [tassions m.»kc us put the effects th.it 
things have upon our feelings into the things themselves. It is a 
way of making our opinions about them seem more comfsclling 
(see belosv pp. 366, 360). Hut their validity de}x-nds elsewhere. For 
linguistics (taken apart from |M>hiics), we sort things with our 
pointer names not only according to their osvn dilTcrcnces but 
according to our different feelings lowanls them, and these two 
principles incessantly interact. Whether the day is Itot or not can 
no more be settled by a thermometer than a girl’s licainy by a 
tape measure. Thus interrogation of the meanings of words and 
plvases commonly throws us Iwck from the wxalled 'objeuive' or 
iotrinstc qualities of the things (lointed to, into considerations about 
the nature and the causes of our feelings alx>ut them. And this 
both for sentences which arc cxphciily f 4 iH(ing about ({xiinung to) 
fedings and sentences which arc merely manifesting them. 'I’hcse 
are some of the points hinted at in the separation of questions (4) 
and (5) on p. 191. Face values and dce}x-r values arc being bal- 
aaced apuiw one another in the intcrpreuiton of any but the 
thinnest^ flattest speech. A sensitive, active or passive, handling of 
vocdwlary is mainly the perception and ctmircd of the related itu 
of pMiibilttics of the wra-d at that place in the disamrsc. Our task 
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is to devise the simplest comparing apparatus to assist sel£>training 
in that perception. Our risk is to encumbering machinery, use- 
ful perhaps in dissection, but not in h>rwarding the growdi of 
controlled awareness. 

3. AcU. Thus far we have been on well-trodden ground, though 
the notion of the projcaiJe adjective as a pointer to root feelings 
has not yet been put to enough service in teaching. The novddes 
which ensue arc not to be so summarily expounded. Acts of pcunt- 
ing have been taken as fundamental in the use of names. What 
of the verbs? They too can be taken as names; as names of acts. 
Moreover, experiment shows that a very small group of system- 
atically related acts is sulBcieni to provide an analytic instrument 
subtle enough to allow us to compare the work done in thtir set- 
tings on an occasion by any two verbs in English. Proof of this 
rests upon Mr C. K. Ogden’s demonstration of the translating 
capacity of Basic English. T he immense scale of that demonstra- 
tion justifies and makes evident a contention which would other- 
wise have to be considered as no more than a bold piece of specu- 
lation. The contention can Ik put briefly in this form: the mean- 
ings of all verbs can Ik exhibited in terms of a very small set of 
rumes of acts cumbmctl with the names of directions and with a 
limited set of names of things, tjualitics and relations. In practice, 
giW, get. put. tjl(e. k,ccf>. let. come, go, be, do, have, prove 

to be an ample supply of names for key acts. The list could be 
cut down — at the cost of undesirable proli.xity and unprofitable 
over-elaboration in analysis. For the same reason, it is convenient 
to add say, see. seem and send, as luxuries, though on occasion, as 
Cha^Mcrs V'lll and .Xl.X illustrate, th.11 innocent-luuking word, sssy, 
may be in great need of critical examination. In Basic English only 
these words go through the inflcctiuns of the verb and play the 
verb’s part in the sentence. 1 he other names of aas, fall, move and 
test, for example, remain n<iun$. 

Basic English is thus a sut>-langu.igc into which— at a varying 
cost due to reduced compression and to disturbances of ti« emo- 
tive functions— Kntcnccs of Caimplctc English may be translated- 
As with all reduaive or analytic translatum the process is accom- 
panied by a heightened awareness of the meaning of the original* 

* I have dMUtartl. in lUae in TrneAtag: Ena amJ U'ra, ihu npect and the adhm* 
tagn, 10 br «* de mMlicf t&oauc is cnocernnl. a( Bsmc over tmterfacil}' luMeni 
breiltn twguafes. Sec p. i|6 above. We tbowM opmally note that in ail traiti- 
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tbere is mudi nuMre than this behind the reooimnendatioii of 
at a training in tnterpretadon. Before taking that up, 1 must 
<|inm jdt4y my outline of its structure as a language. 

4. Nomef of directions. The key acts wht^ names are put and 
give and get, l(eep and let, come and go, have to do with 
movement. This is evident if we consider their use with physical 
objects; and movement implies direction. We may arrange them 
in pairs, as here, when various oppositions in the directions they 
probably imply become prominent.' (This makes them peculiarly 
easy to teach to speakers of other languages, since the Brat steps 
in learning their chief or root use may be made through acting 
them.) But each of them is used with a variety of prepositions 
(direction words) and Basic classifies the phrases that result — 
though always as they would occur m complete utterances — and 
separates those that are fully intelligible, given the root uses of 
the words that arc interacting in the phrase, from those that de> 
pend upon accidents of linguistic history, and arc 'idioms.* That 
the ‘prepositions’ arc names <if directions is surprisingly often a 
surprise to speakers of English. The least obvious examples are 0/ 
and for. But of 1$ a softer off. as in; 

A chip of! the old block 
A bit of(f) the cake 

and for has complc.t connections with belore. (Wc must not con- 
fuse etymology here svnh semantics.) For is the greater repbeer 
among the dircaion-words, as witness; 

het me havcGiitath far my champion ~ in front of me to give and take 

the blow* 

Let me have Ckduih for my herald - ; Ui him go hr fore me to say 1 am 

coming 

Let me go for you — m your place 

tiM we icidct an rA ihr mraitaie josJ fmJ few ti (oomfiare 

ntHMMM {||, (4) sAil Is; <>« fugr Kill. do itt* (hr wirsnl mcaAtait. 

Bmw; ’ken to «k> wwh mutKwi Thst m drar il wr kinti* in imad ilifir tne 
as the mines tA nuirml tiuaa*. aivl moifto •* om potubte wstHnwi dmeomu We 
Ute^ pul Atm in tpmipt ai iww «• ht»e, nhm dirtarni srs> « in tthmh thm dfevctiow 
uMA Uumt MOiraltr ewne in nui br m mte aaoitm eawf lo 

aHt • • an) m m. Herr btuc mtket u* uke non o) the Im ihw fM 

dmmb a ih aa gf ot ume. 
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Scad him for B paper =/ofe/apapet 

TTiit will be ready for you = whoi you ore {before you) 

lu centre or key semes £or Basic are ‘in the place o£,’ 'in the ln> 
terests o£,’ ‘in front of.' The use of these direction words with the 
names of fictions (in love, for freedom, to the good, iveO off, from 
fear, . . .) is an exercise in the simpler modes of ellipsis and meta> 
phor affording endless opportunity for the development and exfdkit 
study of skills with language that we hardly, as a rule, mlize 
that we possess.' 

These four classes of words: names pointing to things, whether 
material or fictional; quality words, by which we further (Pennine 
what we are pointing to, whether as having a quality or at the 
object of our feelings; names of the l(ey acts in terms of which 
complex nacanings having to do with change may be built up; and 
names of directions in which things arc put in motion — these are 
the categories which Basic offers, in place of ibe traditional noun, 
adjective, verb and prcfxisition with which to open up better modes 
of training in interpretation. Even after the last Chapter, 1 should 
insist again upon the risk that the range of purposes served by 
this analytic instrument will be confused with the other purposes 
of tradition.ll CIramnur. Experience shows that ample and gross 
misconceptions must Ik cxfKcted, and that etymological, historical, 
logical, psychological, syntactical, normative, philosophical and 
other presuppositions su[>jx>rting other aims of the study Ian- 
guage will be advanced .igainst this mctluKl, until its different in- 
tention and the novelty— as linguistic principles — of its guidil^ 
principles are undcrsunKl. Its principles, outside the theory of lan- 
guage, are, however, the oldest and most indubiublc of all, for 
they arc those by which we maintain our vulnerable bodies un- 
harmed in a world of hard, moving, impenetrable and excamifica- 
lory objects. The rixti or central meanings of the Basic operators 
arc what wc and our prehuman ancestors know most about-^ 
the sense that they name (he acts which wc know bea how to do. 
Compared to our competence in giving and getting, in putting 
and taking and going, all our other iniclligcnii.d feats are insecure, 

* The Bear WvrJt. *n atifouiM «ii iriMn which ihc worth of BMie 
EngUih an limited hat uMrtiubaad purpiMcv, )» « itood tUrunn-pouti hx iImw fgmaL 
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proUanadcal and conjectural in their nature and their achieve* 
meat Divorce any receptive or contempbtive process from its out* 
going controlling partner in the whole act and its standing soon 
comes into suspicion. Even seeing or tasting, if taken as giving us 
the matter of our premises, are now so clouded by philosophic doubt 
that we are not certain whether it is a table or sense-data that we 
tee, an apple or olfactory percepts that we taste. All convictions 
based on introspection are uncenain, being dependent upon the 
very process we know least about, can least predict and are least 
skiliul in. Any thought about thought is itself a thought, and any 
theory of meaning is itself a meaning. And there is no secure 
foundation to be won in the certainty of any one intuition. 

But if theories of how the miml thinks and perceives are spe- 
cially doubtful, of what arc we more certain ’ Of how to put and 
take and go; of how to get out of the way of an oncoming car. 
Perhaps the word ‘cenain’ changes its sense here, with tltc great 
change of its application, but if so, it has g.nnrd, not Inst, in the 
kind of meaning we rccjuirc it to have. VV'ith these aas, we are 
certain in the sense that we trust them and stake our lives daily 
on them. These motor adjustments may seem txld pbccs in which 
to find what is ultimately trustss-orthy ; hut that is |xrrhjps the 
fault of philosophic tradition. However this excursion is intended 
only to explain sshy rnjnu.il acts and not Locke's 'clear and dis- 
una ideas' or any other prinlucti of cogitation were found to be 
the necessary key terms ' m this method of mierjircting bnguage. 
The experience which is fundamentally necessary to living is not 
our experience of bow it feels to be, not pleasure or pam, or any 
tuBcring or any pure recc^ntun. but our knowledge of how things 
are put in motum, of how, as Hulitics has n, 'by the ajsplication of 
bod^ to one another wc may produce the like cflecti.' Through- 
out the whole fabric of our meanings the {uitern they set persists 
as essential structure, however much linguistic crtA»<»nnccuons, 
through rocuplior, compessum and rr|)caird sulisniuiKins, may 
overlay it. And that in {urt u why Ibstc with so few words » 
able to render ibe esseniiaU of any Irjigltsh sen!cncc*~-thougb fre- 
i^piaitly neither its feeling nor ns sensory charge. 

We may now turn to consider more precisely whai uses may be 
mde of Bmic as training in tmerpretauon. 

*f«r Mimim's Tktmt <4 tmtmm, hf C K. Ogufeti, fs «tsi 
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Vtnt may come tu power to elucidate and di^day--«ioc as theory, 
but automatically and inevitably in pracdn—that mtitual depoML 
ence between the words in the sentence whose recognition is in* 
terpretation. In making a Basic version you incessantly hml that 
if you change one word you must diange another because itt sense 
has already been altered by what you have done. You hnd too that 
in Basic there is hardly ever a safe, mechanical, single word cqtiiva* 
lent, or a regular phrase equivalent, for even the tiK)St frequent 
English cliche. 

An alert questioning of the whole intention of the original must 
be maintained throughout. Routine, word-for-word translatioo — of 
the de-coding, mechanical type — stx>n fails in Basic — through not 
making sense. The first necessity in handling this restriaed themgh 
supple medium is some dehniic (IV, X) view as to the meaning 
of the original. Hits may be provisional only; a common result 
of the search for a liasic version is to suggest other possible inter* 
pretations. The choice then and the clarification of the indications 
that the original offers is work in interpretatbn of the kind that 
is most ncaled. 

The sujxrrsimon that every good sentence or pragraph should 
have one and only one mc.ining suffers heavily in this process. We 
arc forced to sec ilut a word (or a sentence) works by relating 
itself in various ways to various other iniluenccs in the pssage — as 
a strut in a bridge has various tensions and thrusts to take from 
the other members. VVe cease to think of it as an isolated, idf* 
governing addition. W'c realize instead that it is a component. And 
with the dissiption of the cloudy magic<hargcd concept cd the 
proper or true meanings of seprated svords, the w*ay is open to a 
fruitful experimental exploration of the struaurcs of mcanit^. 

In much of this \vc find ourselves examining the vcrsadliues 
of the words in the Basic list as much as those in the originaL Thus 
such a xntcnce as: 

Thit is one of thoie amusements from H'hich / get no amusenumi 

sets a ptiern of fluctuaiKin (from cause to effect) which can be 
foUow^, through pnly prallcl xntcnces, via pieastire, comfort, 
profit, musk: 


Three is no music in this m$uk. 
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(see p. 540 bdow on song) to more impwtant problems that 
1 (noutedgt: 

Such l^noufledge gives $u no knowledge, 

or doubt offer. With doubt the shift from the point that may be 
doubted to the condition of doubting is still partly like that from 
a cause of amusement (in somconcs opinion) to the amusement 
given: 

Those doubts are no doubts for me. 

And question may go the same way; but love and desire makei 
in most settings, a different step: from the name of the feeling to 
the name of the thing towards which we have it. That thing need 
not be in any important respect the cause of the feeling. It noay 
be merely the occasion. Here a simple, familiar and very con- 
venient verbal shift, of a kind which we are always making with- 
out the least difficulty in everyday speech, leads us to the brink 
of some of the most important of all general practical problems. 
There are scores of games whose formula is 'Make statements 

with words from the Basic List which go like .* And they 

can be graded from very simple parallels to tasks which will strain 
the resources of the most ambitious lexicographer. 

In considering them it may be stressed once again that their 
value docs not lie in any new knowledge that such and such 
words may be used in more ways than were supposed. That knowl- 
ed^ is generally possessed already. The value comes from the re- 
flectioos which accompany the processes of comprison, and the 
increased ^n of awareness of the factors (never mentioned, it may 
be, in the original) which govern the meanings in the supposed 
settings. 

A few i^imen exercises may make the posubiliiiet in this work 
more evident: 

Easf 

L After a clear comparison in your mind between: 

(a) Tbe deonsctioo of the town took three minutes. 

(b) The destructioo caused by tbe attack might still be noted 
after twemy years. 
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make up parallel lentences using the words: invention, imUing, 
change, answer, question. 

Moderately Easy 

II. Wc may equally well say, with the same sense: 

(a) 'The water is boiling in the kettle.’ 

(b) 'The kettle is boiling.’ 

It this because boiling or because hetsle has diHercnt senses in the two 
statements? What is the change if any? Make up other statements in 
which a word has the same trick of changing its sense, such as 'Those 
were happy days,’ ‘The boys have 5 hours of English a week.’ Are 
these tricks in all ways the same? 

More Diffuuls 

III. A. I went on fool to the foot of the mountain. 

B. ('.ome with a bnght face and in your brightest colours. 

C. ’I'his IS one ol the amusements from which I get no amuse* 
mcni. 

The alw'c arc examples of difTercnt forms of exjunsiotu of the uses 
of words. Which of the following would you put with A, B, and C as 
having in them (larallcl or nearly parallel cxfxansions’ 

I. These tinned fruits arc in glatsei. 

а. T’hc machine worker beconves himself a wdcAtne. 

3 . If vve are going tor this latl. up with the vails’ 

4 . The thunder ol ilic guns was Itnider than thunder. 

I lis looks WTTc bitterer tlian the night. 

б . He gave tlsc suggestion no support. 

7 . He gave us a ftiff answer. 

8 . The {lawiicnt made a tenems hole in my ptK'lfribool^. 

I insert a sample answ'cr to this last question, in Basic English: 

Mem uaicmcnts may be taken in more ways than one. so there may 
be more accounts than orK of a change in iIk senw of a word. What 
we have to do n to say, here, how the tsso uses of a word are differaMt 
and what is the form ot the «cp by which we go across from one scaae 
to another. Wc hasx first to get one sense for it (in this coonection) 
as dear and fixed as possible, and then make a compoiisoQ between 
it and the other. 
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A. A man's foot is normally the lowest part of him. So the put of 
a mountain which is lowest may be named its 'foot* as having the 
same relation to the mountain as his foot has to a man. Part : moun* 
tain :: foot : man. It will be noted that ‘foot’ first has its sense nor- 
rowed down to ‘lowest part* and then comes an expansion of its use 
to be the name of lowest parts of mountains, pages, trees and so on. 

B. Bright colours (other things being equal) make us happier. 
A bright face has the same effect, normally, as bright coloun, lighting 
up the minds of those who sec it. 

(Other accounts are equally possible; a bright face may seem at if a 
light were inside it and so may bright colours.) 

C. ‘An amusement' may be equal to ‘a cause from which (in the 
opinion of some persons) feelings of (sleasurt, rest of mind, good 
humour, and so on, come; or it may be equal to ‘those feelings them* 
selves.* The step is from the use of a word as The name of a cause to 
its use as The name of the effect. 

The forms of these changes are: 

In A, hoeing the same relation to. 

In B, having the same effect. 

In C, name of cause becoming name of effect. 

It will be noted that if two ihtnp have the same effect on roe (or 
on some one tiling) then fi hcconics an example of A. 

1. Tinned is normally shon (or 'put into an air tight tin to be kept 
for later use.' So glatied fruits (Ixxiled fruits ) would be ‘put into 
giaiscs, bottles. . . .' The man who is talking is giving an expansion 
to tinned, stretching it to take in 'put into any air tight vessel to be 
kept {or later use.* Me is conKious of the stretch and tlut is ilie point 
of what he is saying. The step then is from one nanKtJ way of doing 
Minetlung with a cenain effect to any way of doing it with the same 
effect and so is in that respect paraild to B. 

X Becomes a machine is short for 'becomes like a machine in sooie 
respects*; the worker's motions become like tlsc motions of a machine. 
These rootkms are to a man's normal acts as those of a machine arc 
to axa's acts. Machine mouont ; acu in general :: machine worker's 
motions : bis normal acts. The change is parallel to that in A 

3. The saik are the cattsc of the boat's rootioo. and we ukc tail u 
dbe name for the motion. Parallel 10 C, bin gomg the other way. 
nrheie are sails frtan which I do not go a sail.' 

4. The nune for tme loud ruuse (thunder) is taken as the mine 
for ■aodia’ (made by guns). The cffccu are in pan the same, lo that 
jPOfMct parallel to B. 

5. FataUel to B. 
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S, I^tralld to A. A tuppon keqx tomctfung up or gcwg. Whst 
he didn’t give would have been to the auggestkn as a material suppoit 
(a leg) is to a body. 

7. Tlie root or chief sense of ro'ff. as in ’a stiff card,’ or ‘a stiff bit 
of iron wire,' is ’not bent (changed in form) without undergoing a 
certain degree of force.’ Stiff in *a stiff answer* does its work because 
a stiff answer has to our desires the same relation that a stiff wire has 
to our hands when we arc attempting to give it another form. In ffiat 
respect it is parallel to 

Such things as stiff wires give us trouble and seem to go against 
our desires. Takert so, the change is parallel to that in B. 

8. Here, at with 6 and 7, doubt comes in because the sense of the 
word with which we have to make a comparison is not certain. For 
example serious is not normally user! in quite the same sense in 
’serious thought,' ‘a serious look.* 'a serious view,’ ‘a serious feeling,’ 
*a serious attempt’ and *a Krious decision.’ But in special connections 
some of these uses may be the same. The sense in common to ’serious 
thought.’ ’a serious attempt’ and ‘a serious decision’ might then be 
something like 'taken or made w'ith care and attention because impor> 
tant effects may come troin it.' .A serious feeling may be a sad or 
heavy feeling, and a serious view may be one in which wt arc not 
forming a good opinion of somcrhmg. serious lot^ u normally one 
which is a sign of serious thought or feeling. .\ serious attempt rosy 
be one made with lorcc, and a serious decision may be either one 
coming from serious thought or one which will have imponant effects. 
Serious decisions arc ncK always seriously taken' The sense of serious 
here in *a serious hole' might lie viewed in comparison with any of 
them, and dillercnt (urallcls with .\.B.C. would come into view. 

Poc^ethi>oJ( and hvJe give less trouble. A pockrtbook is one place in 
which money (notes) nuy be ke|K. Any other place where money 
may he kept lus ilir same relation to money. So this is in part a 
parallel to A. But other mure cuin{ 4 cx parallels are present: through 
a htdc things go out ut ughi; motwy has gone out of sight after the 
payment: a porallcl to B turned round the ocher way? O; a packet' 
book is any place uhcrc numey comes from, any cause of the aune 
effect^ — the coming of money; another parallel to B. Or, by anofficf 
step, poe^^eihoo^ Imomes the name of money iltcli; effect named hran 
cause; parallel to C. 

As it stands, tlu: sample answer is ton ebborate, and too hard 
few flooat cbise* to ftdbw. A good teacher w*outd break it up imo 
qucKions, giving tunc for each point to be thought otR. BiX k 
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mty ame here to illustrate the ways in whidi Basic can make us 
consider ‘in slow motion,’ to borrow a label from Mr. Lawrence 
Conrad, the essential processes of apprehending meaning. Transla- 
tk>n into Basic forces attention to the patterns of sense shifts as 
the use of Complete English never does. And these patterns are the 
key patterns of thought. 

In most talk and reading these shifts of sense are made so 
smoothly that they are never noticed. I'he mind takes them in its 
stride, adju.sts scores of complex rival relations without hesitation 
(as it balances its body on one foot) and is surprised when it dis- 
covers what wonderful things it has Ixren doing. To those who 
feel that I exaggerate the fluctuations of the senses of words and 
their interdependence, a course of exercises of this type may be sug- 
gested as an ex[>ermicntal mode of inquiry. .\ good example to 
try might be: 

Trace the parallels and note the divergences iKtwccn: 

(l) A simple st-itement is not always simple to make and 

(a) A serious step is not always scri<»usly t.ikrn. 

Similar exercises can and should Ik conducted in (aimpletc Eng- 
lish. But Basic, since it has to exploit ns few words to the most 
varied advantage, turns them and twists them and gives us good 
reason to see what they will and will iM>f do. There .arc very stria 
limits to their use, which must Ik oliscrved or the value of the 
exercise is lost. A chief principle of the system is 'If it is bad Eng- 
lish, it is bad Basic'— olivumsly an imjsortant londition for its gen- 
eral use as a world language. 'ITiis neves vary restriction makes 
translation into Basic and free composition in Ikisic (exercises in 
composition should come first) about as difficult as ibc easiest 
types of Cross Word Puz/Jc. 

And, if we take into account the phrases, and the notions that 
are attended to, cum{i4rcd. modified, rcdisjioted. cxvhangetl, recom- 
bined, compared again and rejected, as well as ilscsc (hat arc put 
on the paper in the fair copy, wc shall sec that learning to write 
in Bask, under the disguise of a game. U an exploration of the 
nxMt unportant devices of Engiisti syniax. Ihey arc the most tm* 
poftant trkks of the writer's trade bccauM iliey are (he most iiidiS' 
pmnUe: Ba«k deserves its name, because its constructioos and vo- 
cdbiilary are the foundation of the language. 
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The fear that Batic may lead to the subcdtutkm of crude ap> 
proximationi for exact statements, and so blur disciimiiiation, is 
soon dispelled by actual practice in it. After the first few fumbling 
steps, the exercises in comparison that it compels come into effect, 
the writer finds himself distinguishing between meanings that he 
would formerly have taken to be one and the same, and stepping 
up and down the ladder of generality with a new freedom. As he 
grows familiar with the powers of the Basic words, he gains con* 
fidence; its simplicity in comparison with complete English, and 
the incessant recurrence of problems of the same types in its han- 
dling, encourage him to look critically into how it works. Certain 
experiments with Basic as a method for remedial reading and writ- 
ing courses show this very (>lainly. The backward boy feels as 
though he had been taken out of the New' York Central Tele- 
phone Exchange and put in charge of a vilbgc line; his heart leaps 
up and his [x-n dashes over the JJafxrr. It is well, though, when he 
comes to trumUiwn into Basic, to mix the work by asking him 
from time to time to say in Comf^etc English how his iraiubtion 
seems to him to fail in tlotng lusticc to the t»riginal. 

A nurnlscr of other delusive fears as to the ctlects of translatioa 
into Basic arc nftcn expressed. Most of these fade away at once 
under the sunshine touch of actual cxf'cricncc with it. The fear 
(hat the pupil svill exvli-uigc his ordinary English for Basic, for 
example. Those h.iuntcvi t)\ this notion little know Ih»w the mind, 
after a sjkU <»1 Basic, aches tor release inio a wider vocabulary. The 
monotony inscp.irahlr Iroin .1 lormally hniucd UTjrd-list wakes a 
hunger for fresh \sotds. 

AiuKhcr fear is tlut the practise in an.dysis which Basic gives 
will turn all those uiulrrgi> it into logicians. Some even seem 
10 think that this is the aim of those wl>o rcvommcnd it; that we 
wish our schexUs to turn out the httlc Mills (of the )amcs or )( 4 uti 
Stuart models) of wlx»m Blake was perhap prophesying in bis 
most Memorable T’ancy. There could Ik ih* idler fear or naorc 
utter misapprehension. Logistic, if studied enough, may leave acme 
such cflcct; but Basic analysis, with its iimscnct upon the m- 
satility of words under mutual control and its recugnitbn of meta- 
phor as the ruling principle of language is an influence in the oppo- 
Ate direction. L^c pitu its wools to fixed definitions. Ba^ esH 
hances and clarifies our setue c 4 the dcpeiKkoce of any word's 
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OMBilitiig on dtt other words present with it and on the purpose 
which, togtther, they are attemjxing to fulfil 
An alii^ but heavier dread is that Basic may kill the naturd 
poetry in the young. Locke’s advice to an unhappy father whose 
diild betrayed a poetic vein is well known. Here it is: 

Methinks that the parents should labour to have it stifled and 
suppressed as much as may be; and I know not what reason a father 
can have to wish his son a poet, who does not desire to have him bid 
defiance to ail other callings and business. 

Coleridge, at one time, chose to spell The Philosopher's rume Lock 
— ^“tbe great lock,’ he called him. This aim with which Basic is 
scHtnetinies charged seems to be that of ]ocl(ing up the baby poetx! 

The accusation lurdly seems to deserve reply. If to increase 
awareness of the fugitive reverberations between words and sen- 
advcncss to the struaurcs of meanings would be damaging to 
poetry, then Basic would plead guilty. Not otherwise. A Basic ver- 
sion stands to a passage of (xictry somewhat as a photograph may 
stand to a painting. Is it the case that comprison between the 
photograph and the painting is likely to make us less conscious of 
the pan played by colour 

A more deeply grounded doubt may derive from comparison 
betwesm the intricacies that analysts of suth a word as 'serious' de- 
tails and the seeming simplicity of our use of it. The doubt is 
whether close examination repeals, uncovers. Jisplays these com- 
l^kxicies, or whether it imfx>scs them; whaher they were in some 
sense, present (latent?) before the analysis, or whether they were 
brought into being by inquiry. The tliflcrcncc between these views 
is not perhaps so great as appears at first sight. It is the familiar 
chffcreoce. between feeling something and cx^viunding it. or rather 
b et ween the thing which is felt and the thing which is ducuttively 
expressed. There is never any firofii in identtfytag things (in tak- 
mg ’them’ as one and the same) when our muxirs of appechendu^ 
ihem* are very difTcrcni. Proof of identity, as innumerable prab' 
lemt pero^Mion (including the Body-Mind problem ttsdf) have 
■B0ick i ir iy shown, b unatuinablc. Whai is useful is a criucoaUe 
mctoikiiie of trantbtkm between them. We have that for the cue 
ill the band and the eye, and have started on the way to it for 
tfai faiod and the body. We are on the way lo it lor the feb iiieao* 
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ing and the explicitly articulated account of a paitiafly equivalent 
meaning, though the way is endless. 

So much for the theoretical <k)ubt; the practical fear is an eaner 
matter to settle. It is that practice in pondering minute particulars 
of relationship may interfere with the adroitness of summary 
handling. In its crudest form, the fear is that analysis mi^ re> 
place vision, that wc might become unable to sec the wood h>r the 
trees. But there is no warrant for it in experience. The danger will 
only seem alarming if wc do not notice that this exercise in analy> 
sis relics throughout upn skill in the swift ‘intuitive’ pcrceptkm 
of the unanalyzed. The aim of translation into Basic is never the 
Basic version, or the articubted analysis, for its own sake, but im* 
provemeot in the normal reading of Complete English. 



Chapter Twelve: Elementary Difficulties in 
Reading 

The true mode of interpretation is the precise opposite of 
what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he says, jump at certain 
groundless conclusions; they pass adverse judgment and 
then proceed to reason on it, and assuming that the poet 
has said whatever they happen to thinly, find fault if a 
thing IS inconsistent with their own fancy. 

ARISTOTLE, Poetics 

It was only a question of not, by a hair’ s-breadth , deflect- 
ing into the truth. henry james 

In my experiments I introduced the whole topic of Grammar 
abruptly by issuing the following excerpt from Campbell without 
any preparatory discussion and with merely an invitation to discuss 
it as doctrine and as argument. The results, which I now begin to 
analyze, are partly my reason for thinking that some preliminary 
exercises and explanations would make it yield more. It was chosen 
pardy as a vigorous statement of the ruling assumption — that 
‘usage,’ and ‘usage’ alone, governs ‘correctness.’ I wanted it to bring 
this assumption out into the fullest daylight so that there might 
later be no doubt as to what I was attacking, and, I hope, demolish- 
ing. But I wanted it for another reason too — as a specimen, or text, 
on which to discourse about arguments which depend upon oppos- 
ing two or more different senses of a word, here ‘grammar.’ 
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EXERCISE FOUR 

It is not the business of grammar, as some critics seem preposterously 
to imagine, to give law to the fashions which regulate our speech. 
On the contrary, from its conformity to these, and from that alone it 
derives all its authority and value. For, what is the grammar of any 
language? It is no other than a collection of general observations 
methodically digested, and comprising all the modes previously and 
independently established, by which the significations, derivations, and 
combinations of words in that language are ascertained. It is of no 
consequence here to what causes originally these modes or fashions 
owe their existence, to imitation, to reflection, to affectation, or to 
caprice; they no sooner obtain and become general, than they are laws 
of the language; and the grammarian’s only business is to note, collect, 
and methodise them. 

The truth of this position hath never, for aught I can remember, 
been directly controverted by any body; yet it is certain, that both 
critics and grammarians often argue in such a way as is altogether 
inconsistent with it. What, for example, shall we make of that com- 
plaint of Dr Swift, ‘that our language, in many instances, offends 
against every part of grammar’? Or what could the Doctor’s notion 
of grammar be, when he expressed himself in this manner? Some 
notion, possibly, he had of grammar in the abstract, an universal 
archetype by which the particular grammars of all different tongues 
ought to be regulated. If this was his meaning, I cannot say whether 
he is in the right, or in the wrong, in this accusation. I acknowledge 
myself to be entirely ignorant of this ideal grammar; nor can I form a 
conjecture where its laws are to be learnt. One thing, indeed, every 
smatterer in philosophy will tell us, that there can be no natural 
connexion between the sounds of any language, and the things sig- 
nified, or between the modes of inflection and combination, and the 
relations they are intended to express. Perhaps he meant the grammar 
of some other language; if so, the charge was certainly true, but not 
to the purpose, since we can say, with equal truth, of every language, 
that it offends against the grammar of every other language whatso- 
ever. If he meant the English grammar, I would ask, whence has that 
grammar derived its laws? If from general use (and I cannot conceive 
another origin), then it must be owned, that there is a general use in 
that language as well as in others; and it were absurd to accuse the 
language, which is purely what is conformable to general use in speak- 
ing and writing, as offending against general use. But if he meant to 
say, that there is no fixed, established, or general use in the language, 
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that it is quite irregular, he hath been very unlucky in his manner 
of expressing himself. Nothing is more evident, than that where there 
is no law, there is no transgression. In that case, he ought to have said, 
that it is not susceptible of grammar; which, by the way, would not 
have been true of English, or indeed of any the most uncultivated 
language on the earth. 

It is easy then to assign the reason, why the justness of the com- 
plaint, as Doctor Lowth observes, has never yet been questioned; it is 
purely, because, not being understood, it hath never been minded. 
But if, according to this ingenious gentleman, the words ‘our language’ 
have, by a new kind of trope, been used to denote those who speak 
and write English, and no more hath been intended than to signify, 
that our best speakers, and most approved authors frequently offend 
against the rules of grammar, that is, against the general use of the 
language, I shall not here enter on a discussion of the question. Only 
let us rest in these as fixed principles, that use, or the custom of 
speaking, is the sole original standard of conversation, as far as regards 
the expression, and the custom of writing is the sole standard of style; 
that the latter comprehends the former, and something more; that to 
the tribunal of use, as to the supreme authority, and consequently, 
in every grammatical controversy, the last resort, we are entitled to 
appeal from the laws and the decisions of grammarians; and that this 
order of subordination ought never, on any account, to be reversed. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, T he PhUosofhy of Rhetoric, 
Book II, Chapter i. 

Both purposes would have been better served if it had followed 
(i) some illustration of the different things ‘grammar’ might mean 
and (2) an example suggesting the need for wariness when two 
views of a subject arc being controversially opposed. As it was, no 
doubt, the experiment better represented the normal responses and 
so may be more instructive to us — if it was not to those who took 
part in it. 

One special circumstance I should explain. I combined this ex- 
periment with another, in which they were invited to criticize, and 
construct sentences parallel to such things as, ‘Meaning is an arrow 
which reaches its mark when least encumbered with feathers.’ (See 
Appendix, pp. 397-402.) 

Whether through some fault in the form of my invitation, or be- 
cause such parallels really are very difficult to consider, this task, 
isdiich most writers chose to take first, absorbed an enormous 
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amount of the energy I expected would go into examining Camp- 
bell. I have rarely seen more apparent signs of intellectual torture 
than during the three-quarters of an hour that elapsed before I 
collected the scripts, and I was hoping that some very penetrating 
observations on the doctrine of usage, as Campbell expounds it, 
would result. But when I looked them over, I found that not 
Campbell but these parallels had been causing the agony. I con- 
sider them later, in the Appendix: they were very curious and 
rather disappointing. The technique of that kind of exercise ob- 
viously needs much improvement, though I still think it a hopeful 
line for experiment. I mention all this here to explain why the 
comments on Campbell are mostly short, show evidences of fatigue 
and content themselves frequently with the first thoughts that came. 
This makes them perhaps no less representative of common cursory 
reflection on the subject. 

They divide in general into those which might have been writ- 
ten by people thinking for the very first time in their lives about 
Grammar; and those reproducing a standard conventional set of 
views in which little or no interest is felt. And this may in fact 
correspond to a difference between those for whom grammar 
teaching had been entirely omitted in their education, and those 
who had had at least a talk or two at school about it. I have no 
way of checking that. 

Before illustrating this broad division, I will pause to show once 
again that with an almost perfectly straightforward (and as some 
said, I think, rightly) very lucid and forcible piece of debater’s 
prose, an appreciable proportion of the readers failed at certain 
points to make out in the least what was being said. 

One sentence which held up several and even threw some of 
them right off the track was, 

‘Nothing is more evident, than that where there is no law, there is 

no transgression.’ 

Campbell is using it, rather neatly, to show that Swift could not 
have meant that there is no law, for an offence must offend against 
something; but several readers jumped over this and supposed him 
to be himself saying that there is no law in the language. Thus: 
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4.1. This seems to me a clear and true account, but it is hardly 
right in saying that ‘where there is no law, there is no transgression,’ 
for there is the law of custom in language. It may be altered just like 
fashion in clothes, by general custom and particularly by the influence 
of the best people. It may be altered suddenly by a great writer, just 
as the Prince of Wales can suddenly introduce the boater. It is possible 
for the ordinary man to make a change against the law of custom. 
A great writer may also offend if his change does not make itself 
worth while. 

This is worth more study than such things, being so common, 
are wont to get. We shall hardly find a better example of one of 
the most frequent mishaps in reading. ‘He that cannot contract the 
sight of his mind, as well as disperse and dilate it, wanteth a great 
faculty,’ wrote Bacon in The Advancement of Learning. This 
reader has limited his purview for the moment to that single sen- 
tence and ignored the sentences before and after. Ability to disperse 
and dilate, to stand back and take a general view of what is going 
on as a whole, is at least as much in need of exercise for many 
as the power to contract and concentrate upon detail. Perhaps it is 
more in need of development, though a relaxed and distant vision, 
incapable of focussing on anything in particular even to misrepre- 
sent it (see Chapter VI), is distressingly common. The phoenix, 
the Mogul diamond, the rare and invaluable mind, is the one 
which can expand and contract itself at will in one movement of 
thought, stand back or go close to detail without forgetting in one 
vision what it has seen in the other. Some deliberately planned 
exercise in shifts of focus — with more explicit examination of the 
mistakes entailed by loo close or too distant a view — might, I sug- 
gest, do something to make them less rare. 

I cannot myself see that Campbell himself was at all to blame 
here, or in any way invited this misunderstanding. Here is another 
reader who had the same trouble: 

4.1 1. 1 am in general agreement with the writer’s views on grammar, 
although I think that his argument may lead people to suppose that 
there are no definite laws in grammar. There are always definite laws, 
certainly dictated by fashion, which must be adhered to. This sentence 
‘Nothing is more evident, than that when there is no law, there is 
no transgression’ is particularly misleading. 
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Here is one who is more widely misled: 

4.12.* The author appears to deny the existence of grammar, ‘I 
acknowledge myself . . . ignorant of this ideal grammar.’ Of the 
English grammar — ‘whence has that grammar derived its laws.’ And 
yet previously he has said that modes or fashions of speech become 
laws of the language, which it is the grammarian’s job to tabulate. 
If, as one supposes, the grammarian is dealing with grammar, then 
the laws of the language are grammar. 

He has, I am afraid, entirely failed to see Campbell’s main pwint 
(and Campbell states it again and again!), which is to contrast two 
conceptions of grammar: 

(1) As an external regulative prescription, 

(2) As a digest of custom or usage; 


and to claim authority for the second. 

The task which was too much for this reader was to keep in 
his mind two different senses of ‘Grammar.’ And I took this passage 
chiefly because (in addition to being a useful introduction to some 
of the largest questions about language) it seemed a very repre- 
sentative example of an argument depending upon comparing sev- 
eral different senses of the same word — upon taking it successively 
in these different senses and seeing what happens. And that is the 
method of nearly all arguments in general (non-technical) discus- 
sions. Whenever we are debating two views of something, we have 
to pack the views up alternately into what will look like the same 
word (and what by ordinary tests will be considered the same 
word). Actually — for the purpose of analyzing the argument — ^it 

might often be better to treat as several words, and spell 

And there are many controversies which will 


hardly be much advanced until we do this. 

But before trying out something of this sort with Campbell’s 
argument, let me show you a few more examples of this inability 
to take up two or more senses for ‘one word’ and consider them 
together and successively. 


4.13. The author’s argument is an attractive one and the reader who 
is open to conviction will surely agree with his main thesis; but it is 
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not qmte dear whether he believes that grammar can be dispensed 
with w whether he means that the rules of grammar should be 
retained but that one should not necessarily conform to them. He says, 
just before the last paragraph, that ‘where there is no law, there is no 
transgression.’ Docs he here imply that the laws of grammar ought 
to be abolished in order that the person writing an English sentence 
should not be hampered in his mode of self-expression P 

It is, I think, very much our business to ask, What can this 
reader have meant by his opening sentence, ‘The author’s . . . 
thesis’ .P What ‘argument,’ what ‘main thesis,’ could it have been? 
He has failed to see that the point was not ‘Shall we dispense 
with grammar?’ but, ‘What conception of grammar shall we use?’ 
i.e. which among the different senses of grammar are we to employ? 
The mistake is typical of so much that occurs, undiscovered, in 
normal cursive reading that we may well invite the attention of 
curriculum builders to it. What is the worth of wide reading when 
practised so? 

Another shows the same difficulty with a different instance. He 
has those unfortunate ‘parallels’ on the brain. 

4.14. 'Hie first parallel is between ‘minded’ and ‘understood,’ i.c. 
if the justness of a complaint is not understood, it is not minded. 
I do not agree with the writer. If we may not understand the justness 
but we do mind the complaint and if once we mind the complaint, 
we cannot pass over without understanding the justness. And further 
we have rules of grammar — use of language = custom of speaking. 
I wonder if all this can be correct! Use and custom and rule are 
absolutely different things. 

I am sorry that later on I shall seem to ally myself closely with 
this writer in his last remarks. It is, I think, more than a little im- 
portant to recognize that ‘use’ and ‘custom’ and ‘rule’ — and ‘cor- 
rectness ’ — can be used to mean ‘absolutely different things,’ and I 
shall be arguing at some length in favour of so using them, and 
accusing the current tradition in teaching of missing great oppor- 
tunities by not doing so. But here we are concerned with Camp- 
bell’s argument and the reader’s struggles to understand him. What- 
ever else Campbell may be doing, he is certainly sparing no pains 
to make clear that ‘use’ and ‘custom’ and ‘rule’ and ‘law’ ere to 
mean just the same thing in his doctrine as to what grammar dmuld 
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be. If we are to understand what he is saying we must take him 
as using them so (unless we can catch him out as himself smuggling 
in other uses for them). It is no reply to him, and no objection to 
what he is saying, to smuggle them in ourselves, and then assert 
that he is making different things the same. 

The writer is suffering from the aammonest of all verbal diseases, 
the belief that words are just names for things distributed on the 
simple plan of one thing for one name. Of course, he docs not 
believe this in the sense that if we asked him he would say it was 
so. He only acts (here at least) as though he thought so: but that 
is the important sense of believing. This sort of failure to take a 
point because of a private temporary attachment to other senses for 
the words than those the speaker is employing, is so excessively 
common and such an insidious obstacle to all communication (sec 
e.g. 2.652) that I am in some danger of overstressing it in what 
follows. But current teaching technique is rotten with it; so is in- 
ternational and national politics, so is every serious subject, most 
of all the scmi'technicalized subjects — economics, philosophy, criti- 
cism, social theory. Who has written a careful book on any of 
them without having privately to admit that all his reviewers have 
misread him? I trust then to be forgiven if I return frequently to 
dwell at wearisome length upon this conventionally neglected topic, 
the incursions of the other senses. I should maintain the usual de- 
cent silence about it if I did not think that remedies to reduce 
the loss in communication were devisable and even not difficult 
to apply. 

Less conspicuous instances of this kind of misreading — ^where 
Campbell is not perhaps so dearly free from blame — occurred lo- 
cally at several points. Contraction of attention probably explains 
them. 

4.15.* The writer of the passage docs not remark on the fact that 
both the speaking and the writing of a language may change con- 
siderably in a comparatively short time. Thus if the spoken English 
of the period of Chaucer be ‘the sole original standard of conversation,’ 
then we today arc very wide of our mark. Also the same argument 
applies in regard to the writing of a language. 

‘Sole original standard.’ ‘Sole’ and ‘original’ have been specialized 
here aside from the intention (I think, evident enough) of the rest 
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of the passage. Campbell’s ‘sole’ is a denial of other claims to au- 
thority and does not imply fixity necessarily; his ‘fixed principles’ 
in the line above (which may have influenced this reader) is merely 
his way of insisting that use — not necessarily permanently fixed use 
— is the standard. And his ‘original’ merely means ‘as the source of 
the authority’ not ‘earlier in time’ as some dozen or so took it: 

4.151.* Then ‘use ... is the sole original standard.’ But use varies 
from time to time and place to place. Which different uses should be 
permitted, and in which cases should a single use be insisted upon.^ 

These, I agree, are very relevant questions to ask about Camp- 
bell’s whole position, and he discusses them ably in later chapters. 
But he is not laying himself open to them in the sentence quoted. 
He is not talking about the singleness or multiplicity of his ‘sole 
original standard’ or about how it is to be determined, but only 
about the source of its authority. 

The same writer says: 

Rev. Mr Campbell’s attitude towards grammar is certainly the 
one which has been adopted in English. Usage is the supreme author- 
ity, and usage at times has tended towards bringing a greater regu- 
larity into English. His answer to ‘whence has that Grammar derived 
its laws’ is from general use. But later he says, ‘Nothing is more 
evident than that where there is no law, there is no transgression.’ 
He admits in the first instance that there are some laws, so it seems 
possible that he might have credited Swift with another interpretation 
— i.e. that English transgresses the laws that it makes. This might have 
been worth inquiring into as well. 

It will have been noticed that all through this I am repeatedly 
trying to kill several birds with one stone — to illustrate different 
types of misreading, to apply the theory of interpretation, and to 
prepare for a discussion of the usage doctrine and other matters, 
logical as well as grammatical. The choice of the Campbell passage 
had more purposes than I have yet here explained and a minor 
one comes into prominence now. It is a merit of an exercise, which 
may strengthen its claim on the time-table, when it can be made 
to do many things at once, but without confusion. Here this one 
brings in a curious and instructive episode in the history of the 
language. 
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A number of the commentators were puzzled about the quota* 
tion from Swift (without necessarily recognizing him for GulHvcr’s 
Swift). They wondered whether Campbell was being fair to him, 
and some even felt convinced that he wasn’t, and produced other 
accounts of what Dr Swift must have meant. 

4.2.* If grammar is a collection of language-fashions noted, collected, 
and, above all, methodised, it must be a sort of standard work of 
reference for all disputes as to the use of language. And once it has 
attained to this, it automatically becomes law, so that Campbell’s point 
is defeated by his own argument. 

Therefore Dr Swift’s sentence is entirely in accord with the prin- 
ciple laid down by Campbell in the first paragraph and Campbell’s 
sarcasm rather turns back on himself, while his supposings are entirely 
pointless, since it is perfectly obvious what Swift means. 

Finally Campbell himself brings in a ‘fixed principle’ that the use 
of language is the only standard. This, therefore, being a fixed princi- 
ple, makes a collection of the uses of language a collection of laws. 

This also illustrates the inability to keep two senses for a word 
(here ‘law’) going at the same time, that was discussed above; and 
the influence of the combative spirit is very marked. 

The next man saves Dr Swift by pulling him out on the other 
bank; and makes him a defender of some sort of grammatical li- 
cence. 

4.21. * Properly speaking, English is of all languages the least gram- 
matical — and it has and continues often to have cases when a sentence 
grammatically incorrect is, nevertheless, good English. Dr Swift’s 
statement seems to be very justified. A writer of some distinction . . . 

A third combines these defences: 

4.22. * I entirely agree with the author’s ‘fixed principles’ at the end 
of the passage, but I think he has misunderstood Dr Swift’s remark. 
Although it is language in use which fundamentally makes the gram- 
mar, yet once the grammar has been formed, it is possible for language 
to offend against it, such as it is at the moment. In offending against 
grammar, grammar is changed. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true? 

A fourth refuses to admit ‘what every smatterer in philosophy 
will tell us.’ 
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4.23. * I agree that it is a disproportion to attach first importance 
to the rules of grammar as if they existed before the world began, 
but that is taking the word grammar plain, as it is not taken I think 
in ‘our language in many instances ofiends against every part of 
grammar.’ 

Surely to be able to appreciate the real position of grammatical rules, 
in relation to the use of language it is necessary to see some natural 
connexion between ‘the sounds of any language and the thing signified 
etc,’ It seems reasonable to think that a realization of the first general 
feeling for a noise or word as expressive of an object, is the best way 
of using it rightly. 

To know the career, the development of a word is to mark out more 
clearly the limits and reach of its significant path. 

I return to this ‘natural connexion’ later; but we may notice, in 
passing, the curious circling movement of thought, dispelling in 
the first sentence what it is attracted to in the third. How fre- 
quently these ‘winding, spiring, gyring treadmill’ motions may be 
observed at aU heights and depths in philosophy! But we must con- 
tinue with Swift: 

4.24. * In the first paragraph the argument that grammar is a col- 
lection of general observations methodically digested and derived from 
the common use of language is clearly and logically worked out. 
Reason and common-sense incline one to agree that it is also probably 
correct. 

But the author has been so zealous to prove his case that he has 
deliberately misunderstood Dr Swift, or if he has understood him, he 
has, by quibbling over his expression, refused to admit it. His three 
suppositions: that Dr Swift meant (a) an ideal grammar, (b) the 
grammar of a foreign language and (c) the grammar of the English 
language, arc completely logical, delightfully tidy, and childishly 
naughty,.. The arguments against an ideal or Platonic grammar were 
doubtless as clear to Dr Swift as to himself; the second supposition 
is merely absurd, as he himself admits. Only in the third does he 
cease quibbling, and begin really to uckle Dr Swift’s argument. 
Taking his own theory of grammar to be correct, the remarks he 
makes in connection with this third interpretation arc just. But it 
seems doubtful whether Dr Swift meant that English was not sus- 
ceptible to grammar. The interpretation given in last paragraph, that 
die best speakers and writers often offend against the laws of gram- 
mar, is the most fair inasmuch as of all those suggested it is the least 
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wilful distortion of the words given. But surely what Dr Swift really 
meant was that there were almost as many exceptions in grammar 
as rules, and that therefore language frequently contradicts or offends 
against the rules it has itself made. A quibble of my own on the author 
is — does the custom in writing comprehend that in speaking — ‘and 
something more,’ or does not custom in writing follow that in speech? 

This is a really able piece of discussion. But it is high time to look 
to see ‘what Dr Swift really meant.’ 

The complaint occurs in his Proposal for Correcting, Improving, 
and Ascertaining the English Tongue, in a letter to the most Hon- 
ourable Robert Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Lord High Treas- 
urer of Great Britain, written in 1711. It is an attempt to procure 
the foundation of an English Academy, for the purpose, in part, 
as the tail paragraph shows, of distributing patronage, and contains 
a curious jumble of acute observations and absurd theories. Whether 
Swift was really as anxious about the language as he professes to 
be is doubtful. He supposes ‘the period wherein the English tongue 
received most improvement ... to commence with the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and to conclude with the great Rebel- 
lion in forty-two. . . . During the usurpation, such an infusion of 
enthusiastic jargon prevailed in every writing, as was not shaken 
off in many years after. To this succeeded that licentiousness which 
entered with the Restoration, and, from infecting our religion and 
morals, fell to corrupt our language.’ Since then, the Court, ‘the 
worst school in England for that accomplishment,’ ‘one or two 
more dunces of figure,’ the poets, who ‘although they could not 
be insensible how much our language was overstocked with mono- 
syllables, yet, to save time and pains, introduced that barbarous cus- 
tom of abbreviating words to fit them to the measure of their 
verses’ and ‘several young men at the universities, terribly possessed 
with a fear of pedantry’ have brought things to such a pass that 
Swift ‘must be so plain as to tell your lordship that if you will not 
take some care to settle our language and put it into a state of 
continuance, I cannot promise that your memory shall be preserved 
above a hundred years, farther than by imperfect tradition. ... If 
things go on at this rate, all I can promise your lordship is, that 
about two hundred years hence some painful compiler, who will 
be at the trouble of studying old language, may inform the world 
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. , . that Robert carl of Oxford, a very wise and excellent man, was 
made high treasurer and saved his country. . . . Thus much he 
may be able to pick out . . . but the rest of your character, which I 
or any other writer may now value ourselves by drawing . . . will 
probably be dropped, on account of the antiquated style and man- 
ner they are delivered in.’ 

Swift perhaps shows a deeper motive in elaborating this appeal: 
‘Besides, my Lord, as disinterested as you appear to the world, I am 
convinced that no man is more in the power of a prevailing 
favourite passion than yourself; I mean that desire of true and last- 
ing honour.’ ‘What I have most at heart is, that method should be 
thought on for ascertaining and fixing our language for ever.’ ‘If 
it were once refined to a certain standard, perhaps there might 
be found out ways to fix it for ever, or at least till we are invaded 
and made a conquest by some other state; and even then our best 
writings might probably be preserved with care, and grow into es- 
teem, and the authors have a chance for immortality.’ 

How seriously to take this, and whether Swift was thinking of 
himself, is not easy to make out. It makes a curious contrast to 
something a good young poet said to me recently. He wondered 
how much poetry a man would write who thought constantly that 
the human race has some millions of years at least ahead of it! 

The passage that Campbell quotes from comes early in The Pro- 
posal: ‘My lord, I do here, in the name of all the learned and 
polite persons of the nation, complain to your lordship, as first 
minister, that our language is extremely imperfect; that its daily 
improvements are by no means in proportion to its daily corrup>- 
tions; that the pretenders to polish and refine it have chiefly multi- 
plied abuses and absurdities; and that in many instances it offends 
against every part of grammar.’ 

Perhaps all of Campbell’s malicious conjectures about ‘the Doc- 
tor’s notion of grammar, when he expressed himself in this man- 
ner’ may have had some substance. Swift wrote at a time when 
many theories as to the norm of speech were mingling in the gen- 
eral consciousness to define themselves slowly and do battle through 
the century. A Platonic ideal language, the original Hebrew taught 
to Adam; man’s first tongue arrived at in convention by agree- 
ment; references to the relations between words and things, to 
analogies with other languages, Latin above all; to Logic or Rea- 
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son; to conceptions of simplicity, uniformity and ‘the genius of the 
language,’ whatever that may have been, as well as usage — any 
of these may have been, in varying proportions, among the in- 
gredients of the notion. Moreover, like Pope, Swift was too des- 
perate an ironist to be able to discard easily, in public utterances, 
a tone which makes it enticingly uncertain where he stood — espe- 
cially in a matter he so much cared about. But certainly he would 
have added on to any usage doctrine considerations which would 
have taken its control out of the reach of shifting circumstance, 
and Campbell knew this when he attacked him. 

However absurd some of the eighteenth century doctrines be- 
came, they did at least recognize the existence of a problem that 
the later views, represented by Campbell, lost sight of. 



Chapter Thirteen: What Thought About Lan- 
guage Should Not Be Like 


All hid, all hid; an old infant play. 

Lil{e a demi-god here sit I in the sl{y, 

And wretched fools' secrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More sacl(s to the milll O heavens! 1 have my wish. 

Love's Labour’s Lost 

Two hundred and twenty-five years after Swift’s Memorandum, 
let me try to show what some current ideas about the regulation 
of the language are. If the specimens I bring out are boring, I 
can only say I am not choosing the dullest. But I have to illustrate 
the important truth that with a matter which might easily be made 
a vivifying and constantly enlightening interest, present-day teaching 
in England — the most expensive I believe in the world — has not 
succeeded even in hinting at the chief issues every sentence raises 
for everyone, or in stimulating any thoughts about language which 
would not be more to the point in a discussion of the proper cut 
of trousers. 

4.3.* His theory is that Grammar docs not consist in the drawing 
up of a scries of laws as to how a language shall be spoken or written, 
but, in the methodizing of those rules which are established through 
use. He says in other words that grammarians arc at the mercy of any 
popular Ijut unworthy element which may come into the language. 
Surely, although a Grammarian cannot establish the laws, he can at 
least control over-exuberance of expression. 

So a Cambridge tailor might keep a pardcular pair of plus fours 
from hanging quite to the ground. The writer has not profited 
much from making his precis of Campbell. How grammarians arc 
to .exercise such control or why they should be ‘at the mercy of 
an imworthy element’ he does not divulge. What ‘unworthy’ might 

226 
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mean, which would be the key to the whole discussion, he takes 
for granted. 

4.31. The last sentence (from ‘Only let us rest in these fixed prin- 
ciples . . . reversed’) would seem to sum up the most sensible point 
of view towards grammarians. All rules and generalisations stand the 
chance of being successfully broken by men of genius. Rules based on 
what has been done in the past are useful to those of us who are not 
men of genius as controlling suggestions; but that alone must be the 
use of grammar. 

Perhaps the word ‘rule’ has something to do with producing this 
blank and incurious state of mind. The next does not feel quite 
so far removed from the men of genius. 

4.32. ‘The custom of writing is the sole standard of style.’ Blake 
was not completely wrong when he said; ‘To generalise is to be an 
idiot,’ the standard of style can be as much contained in speaking as 
in writing. 

A typical irrelevant extension of the sense of ‘style’ to introduce 
a point Campbell is not in the least denying. 

4.33. * The writer is right in declaring that Grammar is only an 
artificial code of laws made for the help of Society. What is in every- 
day use, that is correct. The Grammarian’s business is to note and 
collect the different uses of language and form them into a code of 
laws. It would seem however as if the laws of writing should be 
stronger than those of speaking. 

If that is all he can think about it, can we blame him for find- 
ing the subject uninspiring."* Nor does the social contract much 
cheer things up! 

4.34. * Once the ‘rules’ of grammar have been formulated by the 
method here suggested of collecting existing uses, they become not 
so much rules as a social contract, which, it has been agreed, will be 
kept as a regulation over chnnges in the general use of language. In 
time, fresh and almost imperceptible changes in general use will 
become formally accepted as a new part in this contract, but the con- 
tract established will always tend to restrain such changes. 

Nor the cave-man: 

4.35. * I definitely [Sense xi] agree with most of the statements 
made by this author: It seems quite obvious that grammar is a devel- 
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opment which followed the development of language (as a means of 
communication). Cave-men etc. were probably quite capable of con- 
veying some kind of meaning to each other and were most unlikely 
to have known much about such words as ‘adjective’ — ‘noun’ — ‘tmesis,* 
etc. Grammar thus taken as the methodizing of language is not essen- 
tial to communication; Bunyan could write a most intelligent book 
without much knowledge of ‘Grammar’ as such. 

Nor the Acad^ie franqaise; nor, alas! The History of the English 
Language: 

4.36. * It is most certainly true that the grammar of a language has 
not been layed down by the critics, but there is almost an exception 
to the rule, namely, in France where the Acadamic Francaise has the 
last say when there is any discussion over the proper gender of a word, 
or any other problems. The grammar of a language is built up by the 
speakers of it, and it is modified when that country is conquered by 
any other. Norman French taking the place of Anglo Saxon at Court, 
and the eventual modification and molding of both together. 

Longer comments are no more encouraging: 

4.37. * It is quite true to say that ‘use, or the custom of speaking, is 
the sole original standard of conversation, as far as regards the expres- 
sion’ but all the same there must be some standard, or people would 
not know how to speak. Rules have been made from the best kinds 
of speech, and if these are susceptible of gradual modification, as the 
general character of the language changes, and are not regarded as 
rigid there is no harm done. The laws of grammar should not of 
course be regarded as outside the language, pre-ordained, and un- 
alterable; they are more like chemical laws in that they are formulated 
from practical experience as to how the language works. But they are 
formulated from the way the language works best, and do set up a 
certain standard of correct writing and speaking, though this of course 
should b&>as wide as possible. A general consensus of opinion as to 
the best ways of expression govern the laws of grammar; but chaos 
would be attained if they were merely general observations on the 
way the language was used by any and every writer and speaker. 
Obviously this standard is only adopted for convenience and the gen- 
eral aesthetic good of the language and has no intrinsic authority in 

‘3cst,’ ‘hantn,’ ‘best,’ ‘good,’ — but esthetic only! — he wanders past 
the door l^jut docs not try to enter, docs not even suspect that it is 

\ 
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a door. Something equally prevents him from thinking twice about 
the ‘standard’ he mentions. How would it make people ‘know how 
to speak’? When a bad ruler is on the Dragon Throne, according 
to Mencius, ‘The black-haired people do not know where to put 
their hands and feet!’ His glance at two kinds of law might have 
helped too but he does not let the chemistry analogy develop. He 
is too busy being ‘as wide as possible’ and ‘attaining’ chaos. 

Other references to law went no further: 

4.38.* The prolixity and tortuosity of the Common Law of the land 
has grown to so great a magnitude today, that it takes men of the 
most profound learning immense pains to understand it. Yet the 
average citizen is always presumed to have had a knowledge of the 
laws where he transgresses. So too the laws of the grammarians, were 
they to be comprehensive, would be equally prolix. But, on the other 
hand, as the tribunal of use is assuredly the supreme authority in the 
laws of language, so everyone has the opportunity and authority to 
make their own laws. 

At this point he put in a flourish and wrote ‘unfinished’ — which 
was perhaps convenient for him. His escape from the analogy was 
taking him out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

There is not much reason to hope that further teaching and dis- 
cussion at the level of, or in terms of, such ideas as those used in 
4.3 to 4.38 will bring their owmers any profit, or lead to a closer 
contact with the realities of language. 

What is needed is a fresh start with conceptions of a more ade- 
quate order. We cannot give such conceptions from without, 
through a discourse; we must find means to make them take 
place, develop, grow and come to birth in the mind, and that means 
can only be the mind’s own experience of communication, of its 
own successes and failures. It is easy enough to explain that no 
grammarian can possibly control people’s ways of talking (4.3); 
that genius, when successful, exploits powers in the instrument that 
others have neglected, powers not essentially different from those 
we all use (4.31); that there are many styles (4.32); that there arc 
many kinds of writing as there are many kinds of speaking (4.33) ; 
that the restraint on change is failure, not any contract, even if 
more than one in a million were aware of its terms (4.34) ; that wc 
all used nouns and verbs before we learnt the words ‘noun’ or 
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(4.35); that how to determine ‘the best kinds of speech’ is 
fuedsely the problem (4.37); or that a ‘use’ involves a conformity 
and is not a bit what anyone chooses to do (4.38) — easy enough 
to meet these and a thousand other such absurdities with more 
or less jejune commonplaces at much their own level. It is not 
so easy to say why this topic should ordinarily excite no better 
sort of discussion than this. Thought about language ought to be 
the most widely stimulating of all mental exercise. There is not 
much room to doubt that, as a rule, it is deadening in an extreme 
degree. How otherwise are we to explain the array of trivialities 
and gross blunders about the commonest facts of experience which 
the protocols of this experiment present to us? The writers are 
neither so ignorant nor so foolish as they seem; but ‘language’ 
has been mentioned and at once they forget things that ordinarily 
they would show themselves perfectly conversant with. 

I linger over these unfortunate comments because there is a 
danger, if more time is given to the discussion of the theory of 
language, that it may be given to more of this sort of thing. I 
would be in favour of cutting the whole subject out rather than 
encotirage these subnormal accompaniments of almost all general 
discussions of usage. They are hard to avoid so long as we keep 
to the accepted current notions of usage as governing ‘correctness.’ 
All the fructifying perceptions that should come from reflection on 
our experience with language are muffled and hidden from us by 
these confused notions. All the gains in ‘that knowledge which re- 
appears as power’ are prevented by them. And these are the rea- 
sons, in addition to the muddle they embody (which is vicious in 
itself), why, a little later, I give so much space to an attempt to sort 
out the senses of ‘correct,’ and to free the more important of them 
from their present entanglement with irrelevant considerations. For 
they should be, and in time must become, the guiding conceptions 
of the central all-connecting study of a modern education, the study 
of interpretation, or, if we prefer another word, of method: 

‘This act of the Mind, then, this leading thought, this “Keynote” of 
the harmony, this “subtile, cementing, subterraneous” power, borrow- 
ing ^ i^hcase from the nomenclature of legislation, we may not un- 
aptfet^l the IKITIATIVE of all Method. It is manifest, that the wider 
tidJthctc of transition is, the more comprehensive and commanding 
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must be the initiative: and if we would discover an Universal Method, 
by which every step in our progress through the whole circle of Art 
and Science should be directed, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should seek it in the very interior and central essence of the Human 
intellect.’ coleridge. Essay on Method, p. 3 


To continue our tour of the battlefield, our walk through the 
wards, or, in a juster image, our comparison of some types of em- 
bryos, I will try now to illustrate some points at which the com- 
ments may give us hope for better things under happier condi- 
tions, points where reflections which might become illuminating 
seem to be beginning. 

The allusions to laws (legal and chemical) of the last two writers 
mark such a point. If they developed we should be on our way 
to considering how language is and may be controlled. The ref- 
erences led nowhere, because thought about the different things 
we call ‘laws’ was too difficult for the writers. It is difficult. Every- 
one finds it so. I may quote from another place where I have writ- 
ten about these things. 

‘How varied and how curiously involved our ways of thinking 
about these matters may be is well shown by the following pas- 
sage from an exceptionally precise critic: 

When the laws of poetry are changed, the critic, of course, has to 
begin again; the judiciary must administer what the legislature enacts. 

But is this what we mean when we speak of the laws of poetry? 
Do we not rather mean that poetry has laws, not such as a State has, 
but laws which arc like those of nature? 

Here is one of those distinctions which seem more obvious than 
they arc. Human laws change, the laws of nature arc unchanging and 
eternal. That is much less true than we think it, or true in a different 
sense from that in which we commonly take it. When we change a 
human law, a law of the State, what takes place is not properly a 
change of law, but a readjustment of the human mind and human 
behaviour to newly revealed conditions of the political and moral life, 
a new conception of law. The divorce laws, for example, do not 
change the law of marriage; they merely readjust our ideas about it. 
In just the same way Copernicus readjusted our ideas of the planetary 
system, he did not change the laws of astronomy. 

H. w. GARROD, Poetry and Life, p. 153 
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One is tempted to ask what the law of marriage can be, if not 
a platonic myth of an exceptionally delusive kind? But 1 quote 
Mr. Garrod’s paragraph not to quarrel with it, nor as an especially 
confused passage, but to show how much in need of increased 
refinement the writings even of very intelligent persons may be 
when they use these notions. And in our disordered world in- 
creased clarity as to these notions is very much needed.^ 

The separation of the multiple senses of Law and Order, Rule, 
Uniformity, Norm, Standard, Design and so on, is touched on 
further in the Logic Section. Here it will be enough to note that 
we can hardly expect a profitable discussion of ‘usage,’ ‘rule,’ or 
‘law’ in language unless we are prepared to approach it through 
a recognition, and at least some clarification, of their worst am- 
biguities. Moreover the main profit of such a discussion would be 
in an improved command and use of these different ideas. None 
intervene more intimately in every variety of conduct, from the 
most superficial of our practical activities to the deepest moral de- 
cisions. What we are doing, what we can do, and how to do it, 
are questions that can be meditated only with their aid, and in 
the degree to which we are unnecessarily confused about them 
we are likely to be unnecessarily confused in our lives. Language, 
with the problem of how it is ruled, and in what sense of ‘ruled,’ 
is for innumerable reasons an unequalled occasion for studying 
these questions. They can be raised about it (any close study of it 
should automatically raise them) in all their varieties. And they 
can be presented for reflection in an immediately accessible con- 
crete form as matters of observable linguistic fact — not as abstract 
philosophical speculations. The speculations require a preliminary 
labour of analysis — through which it would be ill advised to try 
to take oitf pupils until a later stage. But to make the problem of 
usage a living one (and with that to start the process of reflection 
upon most of the problems of law) by forcing attention on the 
questions ‘Why is this sentence you have written not acceptable? 
How do the reasons for its failure differ from the reasons for the 
failure of this other sentence of yours?’ and so on, is something we 

^ Menciut on the Mind, p. 121. The fourth chapter of this study of translation 
probloni contains much that is supplementary to the discussions in this Section and 
the Logic Section, especially as to Laiv, Order, Principle and Truth. Compare also, 
AmfeJhafe/ 0/ Reason. 
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can begin to do at a very early stage. And in most instances, the 
reasons will appear under questioning very plainly — i£ we do not 
prevent them by smothering the inquiry with some blanket theory 
from the start. 

Instead of a general doctrine (of which the conventional ‘correct 
usage' theory is, I believe, the worst) what we should offer as an 
aid to reflection is a sketch of some different possibilities corre- 
sponding to the different purposes (see p. 189 above) for which we 
may attempt to find laws of different kinds and apply them to the 
matter. My writers show these different backgrounds of supposed 
purpose fairly clearly: 

4.4* I do not agree with the author in his conclusion that the order 
of subordination, i.e. custom of speaking, custom of writing and finally 
grammar, ought never to be reversed. For customs of speaking and 
writing in human language have similar analogy with customs in 
human conduct. In order to regulate human conduct we derive from 
customs government and laws. But as soon as government and laws 
arc established men must abide by laws though customs may change 
from time to time. Grammar, though it has its origin from customary 
use of the language, should be adhered to after it is recognised by the 
public. It is inevitable for an accidental breaking away from laws, but 
we must regard it as illegal. We must consider grammar first, other- 
wise writers might take too much liberty in their writing, on the 
pretext of customs, and, in a long run, our language would become 
unintelligible to us at all. 

This evidently is a writer for whom English is not his native 
tongue. Naturally enough he is dominated by a conception of gram- 
matical laws as a way of teaching a language to those who are not 
learning it in the nursery. Their purpose would be to secure a 
superficial uniformity (sec p. 189, No. i). 

Here is a better reader than many, who sees the purpose of gram- 
mar as description (No. 2), separating this from explanation: 

4.41. I completely agree with the writer about the function of the 
grammarian, who is regarded as a tabulator and recorder rather than 
as a lawgiver. He docs not mention, however, the changes which take 
place in a language, and the consequent changing of ‘grammar’; I 
think, however, from the way in which he sp)caks of the causes to 
which ‘these modes or fashions owe their existence,’ that he is aware 
of the process of change. The methodising of the grammarian, unlike 
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tiiat of the scientist, can never be final. The ‘laws’ of grammar can 
dange, those of the universe (we hope) cannot. 

The next one gives the grammarian a more ambitious intellectual 
task (? Nos. 3 and 8) and his own thoughts show much more 
lively possibilities of growth than any others we have seen so far; 

4.42. * I agree with the author both in the building up of his position 
(that the fashion of language is the rough material on which grammar 
must if it will draw out its rules) and in its defense. 

Use does determine the standard of speech and writing whether the 
grammarian likes it or not. The business of the grammarian is to 
understand why the usage is such as it is, and on those discoveries, 
to lay down a grammar that may be a flexible rule to future usage. 

The three following show biological interests and thereby come 
nearer to some of the most important considerations that others 
overlooked : 

4.43. * The writer’s view of grammar seems to be correct. The 
primary function of language is communication and except for certain 
symbolic sciences, how this communication is to be achieved cannot 
be decided arbitrarily. One cannot really hold that our language 
sprang up, fully developed grammatically, any more than that it has 
reached a certain height and must be kept there by rigid adherence 
to a certain set of grammatical rules which were prevailing at any 
given moment in its history. Language is progressive, and it pro- 
gresses not through any arbitrary legislation but by refinement in use. 
If you examine the history of a species you generally find that some 
limbs or organs which arc now mere vestiges were at one time fully 
developed and necessary to the existence of the organism. The same 
phenomenon can be seen in the history of a language — many words 
have sprung up and been forgotten, while others survive as vestiges — 
archaic words, phrases, and grammatical rules. What the writer means 
then, is that Grammar is not static but dynamic and that to offend 
the rules of gramnaar means to offend the rules of grammar at a given 
moment; for the rules are always changing in some process of natural 
growth, keeping pace with or perhaps slightly behind the actual 
changes in the general usage of the language. 

Conunon sense here ekes out knowledge about the development 
of languages and an optimistic view of evolution prevails. 
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4.44 • I think that form of language is best which enhances effec- 
tiveness or lucidity. Use or custom will either strive for effective 
expression or (and this more often) lapse into the commonplace. 
There is no place for grammar for its own sake; it should be a m^anc 
of determining which is the most effective or lucid manner of writing 
or of speaking. I think any grammatical ‘law’ which has outlived its 
usefulness will die by the process of natural selection. Likewise, the 
commonplace will die because it lacks effectiveness. 

Optimism has triumphed still more and the purpose of gr ammar 
is now to be an aid towards perfection (cf. p. 190, No. 8). 

4.45. Campbell leaves his statement vague, in not defining the 'cus- 
tom of writing.’ The ‘custom of writing’ has changed just as the 
custom of morals or thought have changed, but not always for the 
better. Here it is presupposed that what one might call the current 
custom of writing is the best possible and the most useful to the period 
which it serves. If Campbell intends this implication, it is a false one, 
for language degenerates just as (and many would say simultaneously 
with) morals and thought. 

Therefore an appeal to the ‘tribunal of use’ is only justified when 
the current use of language is in a healthy condition: when it conveys 
a maximum of meaning in a minimum of words. At the present time 
no such appeal would be justified, for it is a time when the exceptions 
(in the form of experimenting by such men as Joyce and Hemingway) 
arc healthier than the current ‘custom of writing.’ 

Pessimism here has its turn, but good reasons why the criticism 
of language is important arc not overlooked. In comparison with 
the last three, the writer is perhaps rather using ready-made 
thoughts than thinking — as his explanation of ‘a healthy condition’ 
shows. But still they are thoughts about what language does; they 
arc not like the effusions of my 4.3 group; they are worth discuss- 
ing and arc capable of development. 

I add the next one with some hesitation. I seem to know where 
some of its doctrine came from: 

4.46. This argument is admirably perspicuous for the time in which 
it was written; and I wholeheartedly agree with it, against the omm- 
present Platonic fallacy, of archetypal models of linguistic usage. But 
the discussion ought to be pressed a little farther. 

What is this tribunal of general usage? It is a thing very tenuous; 
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an abstraction, making a single standard of the usage of hundreds of 
millions of people, and of as many works as well; and in these, the 
^hions of speech change with the fleeting years; almost, in the case 
of the modern vernacular, each week. Grammar, in this sense, can 
only hope to lay out the broadest general lines of sentence structure, 
and trtist the student to imbibe for himself the standards of ‘good 
taste,’ which is all that the great majority of grammatical dicta can 
foster, anyway. Beyond certain broad limits of intelligibility, the rules 
of grammar only add an aura of respectability and gentility to the 
spoken word. The fortunately grammarless Elizabethan proved how 
high a standard of speech and writing may be attained without formal 
rules of grammar. When these were set up, directing the shifting 
forms of the language into unalterable paths, the result was to cramp 
literature, and squeeze from it much of the individuality and freedom 
of its greatest period. 

This is a negative observation; what grammar should not do. What 
it should do is to investigate the great tangle (indicated by Campbell 
in his sentence on the philosophers), arising from the fact that there 
is no direct connection between words and things; and, by making 
clear the tremendous significance of this in communication, serve as 
the salient front in an attack on the misconceptions, in all forms of 
communication, arising from ignorance of this elemental fact. The 
difference between these views, is that of grammar as a standard of 
‘good taste,’ and etiquette; and grammar as an important foundation 
stone of the structure of sciences, literature, and all civilization. 

The peculiarities of its expressions — the sad fate of the fosterlings 
in particular — will protect me from the supposition that this is 
quite what my recommendations aim at. I will however oppose 
to it a comment which properly belongs to the 4.3 group: 

4.47 . 1 agree with the author’s view. What comes first, language or 
grammer? Naturally language. And grammer based entirely on the 
data given by language. Those who object to grammer being sub- 
ordinate to language and its usage argue that once rules of grammer 
have been formulated then all language should conform to them. The 
answer is language came into existence first and rules followed it; and 
language is growing and ever changing so the rules have to follow 
language. If language is a growth and if rules tend to be static, rules 
will soon be out of date. So grammer cannot but have a subordinate 
nositino. 
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This reproduces, I think, faithfully, the reflections with which 
ordinary everyday current discussion, in the light of contemporary 
rhetoric and theory of language, is too often content. The fact that, 
with Campbell before him, he retains his own spelling for grammar 
should not prejudice us in judging the worth of the opinions he 
is expressing! 

Here is another, equally representative of the muddled com- 
promise, the havering, hazy acceptance of opposing views, the 
relegation to an unexamined background of the essential considera 
tions, that are characteristic of contemporary thought on usage: 

4.48. Professor Campbell’s wide observation that Dr Swift’s com- 
plaint was unjust because there is no universal archetype of grammar, 
and English cannot be expected to conform to the rules of other 
grammars, is sensible and just. But when he goes on to say that the 
use of speech itself is the sole standard of conversation, and in the 
same way the custom of writing is the sole standard of style, he is too 
free. The uses of language naturally change from time to time and 
rules of grammar alone give an absolute norm, a protection against 
too swift change — the tribunal of use is not enough. 

And here, lest we should conclude in too gloomy a mood, is an 
example of careful and acute reading not lured from its task either 
by echoes of doctrine or by current commonplaces, but applying 
to the matter in hand an acute and resourceful awareness of some 
of the ways in which language may serve or mislead us: 

4.49. Undoubtedly a just general argument. In the last paragraph 
however he pushes an important question out of the way in his second 
sentence. If the best speakers and writers do actually frequently offend 
against the general use of the language surely it is a matter that calls 
for enquiry, since theirs must be accepted as the best use and therefore 
as the court of appeal which he recognises as valid. ‘The sole original 
standard’ a little bothers me; is he wanting to make the standard fixed 
and permanent, — or is this a case where one needs to understand very 
delicately the particular shade of meaning which this variable word 
had at the moment when he wrote? 



Chapter Fourteen: Natural Connexions of 
Sound and Sense 

Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the mewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words. 

The Prelude 

‘Languages were made not by rules or art, but by accident, and 
the common use of the people. And he that would speak them well 
has no other rule but that; nor anything to trust to but his memory, 
and the habit of speaking after the fashion learned from them that 
are allowed to speak properly, which, in other words, is only to 
speak by rote.’ (Locke, Of Education.) 

Like so much that Locke said, this is true if we limit it carefully; 
but, if we relax the limitations, it becomes false — and dangerously 
false because it borrows so much plausibility from the limited truth. 
It is true that languages were not made by rules, nor by art, in the 
sense of a conscious application of general principles. But none the 
less all languages grew and are maintained only by art, in the sense 
of a skilful adaptation of acquired means to new purposes. The new 
purposes may arise ‘by accident,’ but the shaping of language to 
them comes from skill and resource, and the resource is not mere 
memory or habit (unless we immensely extend and deepen the scope 
of these t^ms) but the understanding of what words will and will 
not do. Phonetically, and as regards a limited range of adjustments 
between words, we may, perhaps, ‘speak by rote,’ but we almost 
never, as intelligent beings, speak only by rote. Between what we 
have heard and what we say intervene our purpose and a process of 
fitting me^ns to ends; and if we leave all this out we arc leaving 
out all ouifchances of education. What was wrong with the dreariest 
exhibits of. the last chapter was principally that the writers were 
speaijs^ by rote. 
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In general the absence of anything which feels like a modern out- 
look or a live interest is the striking thing about this group of proto- 
cols — ^indirect witness that the subject has been allowed to lapse into 
a stagnant slough. A few however touched on contemporary matters: 

4.5. A very big question. But there arc general analogies — ‘the gen- 
eral use of our language’ which do transcend and have authority 
against new formations, however widely adopted — e.g. few will deny 
that it is a pity that the word ‘television’ was ever coined, though now 
that it has been we have perforce to use it. And here perhaps the 
grammarians might have been consulted before it was formed. 

His remark has a serviceable idea about analogies; but his example 
lets it down, for hybrids are, I understand, far too numerous in 
English for the complaint that they are contrary to the custom of 
the language to have weight by itself. Two others referred to the 
Radio: 

4.51. The ‘tribunal of use’ is rather a complicated standard to which 
to refer as the supreme authority. The idea is undoubtedly good, but 
today it is less certain which is the authoritative mode of writing than 
in the eighteenth Century. B.B.C. pronunciation experiments, and in- 
fluence of American films. 

All relevant points. 

4.52. The idea that the ‘tribunal of use’ is to be the ultimate author- 
ity on questions of grammar would put the B.B.C. in an awkward 
dilemma. Only a minority of Englishmen speak in the manner of 
B.B.C. 

Little he knows! If he attended the B.B.C. Committee on Spoken 
English he would see soon enough how subservient we are to ‘the 
tribunal of use.’ That our business is ‘to note, collect and methodise 
the modes and fashions’ is the lesson the members of that Body most 
wish to show that they have not forgotten. Since Bridges’ death, the 
reaction inside the B.B.C. Committee against attempting to use the 
unique powers of broadcasting to improve the language has been 
so strong that we may confidently expect that the tide will turn 
before very long. Why should not an instrument which has so 
fundamentally altered the conditions governing the control of lan- 
guage be recognized to possess powers of which great advantage 
might be taken. When that happens the B.B.C. will perhaps find 
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itself in more than one dilemma. It will become a nodal point for 
intellectual statesmanship. Here is another reason for taking the 
critical theory of language more seriously. With the Radio as a link, 
the schools might soon be in a position to interfere on an enormous 
scale with the development of language. 

A hankering to disbelieve what ‘every smattercr in philosophy 
will tell us’ moved a few: 

4.6. Surely no one could disagree with the essence of the writer’s 
argument — that the laws of grammar are merely derived from general 
use. Nowadays that would seem a ‘self evident truth’ and to continue 
to labour the point would in Johnson’s words ‘be unprofitably tedious.’ 

The only criticism that seems necessary is that his opinion that 
‘there can be no natural connexion between the sounds of any language 
and the things signified’ is manifestly untrue. 

Campbell is quoting Aristotle and the point has, of course, been 
pivotal for theories of language ever since Plato — ‘to go no further,’ 
as one of the protocol writers put it. The Greeks are often said to 
have identified the order of things with the order of their speech, 
through exclusive attention to one language. And, as Berkeley 
wrote,^ ‘There are some grounds to think that if there was one only 
invariable and universal language in the world, and that men were 
born with the faculty of speaking it, it would be the opinion of 
many, that the ideas in other men’s minds were properly perceived 
by the ear, or had at least a necessary and inseparable tie with the 
sounds that were affixed to them. All which seems to arise,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘from a want of due application of our discerning faculty’ 
and I think so tool Aristotle is certainly a weighty witness both in 
favour of the Greeks and against the ‘natural connexion’ between 
language -^nd things, though Berkeley has his warning here too: 
‘When a schoolman tells me “Aristotle hath said it,” all I conceive 
he means by it, is to dispose me to embrace his opinion with the 
deference and submission which custom hath annexed to that name. 
So close and immediate a connexion may custom establish betwixt 
the very word Aristotle, and the motions of assent and reverence in 
the minds of some men.’ (Introduction, The Principles of Human 
Knowledge, XX.) None the less, Aristotle is right on the large 
answerable question here, as no one who is acquainted with two 

^ A New Theory of Vision, LXVI. 
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very different languages will doubt. The disputable point has always 
been whether there may not be some extremely far from obvious 
correspondence between recondite properties of the structure of 
language and the structure of things (e.g. between the noun- 
adjective division and the substance-attribute division or, more 
plausibly, between a completely definite (IV) statement and the 
fact which would make it true). But these are not the kind of 
question (I opine that they are illegitimate, the product of unnoticed 
ellipses; see below. Chapters XVII and XXII) that 4.6 is probably 
considering. If they were, there would be a pleasing freshness about 
his confident assertion, reminding us that the most dubious matters 
may seem patently evident before reflection has been focussed upon 
them. I think though he has merely mistaken the point and is just 
saying either that of course some things we say are sometimes true, 
or that some words are onomatopoeic. 

4.61. In the sentence, ‘One thing, indeed, every smatterer in philos- 
ophy will tell us, that there can be no natural connexion between the 
sounds of any language and the things signified, or between the modes 
of inflection and combination, and the relations they are intended to 
express.’ It is not absolutely clear whether the writer himself agrees 
to this, although I think he does. And I am inclined to take the 
opposite view, that there is some natural instinctive connection, at 
least in primary words such as ground, clear, jay. Where things had a 
voice, that being imitated as with a cuckoo; where not, being named 
as nearly as possible to represent the sensations aroused by it. 

This second dissenter is bringing up what is often loosely called 
onomatopoeia, or, nowadays, echoism, and this is worth some discus- 
sion — not because echoism establishes much of a natural connexion 
between words and sounds or things, but because the mode by 
which we probably come to think it does throws light on an impor- 
tant, often overlooked mode of operation of language in general. It 
can thus serve as an introduction to considerations which will be 
useful later. Onomatopoeia, moreover, is a curiosity that intrigues 
those who have otherwise no very lively interest in language and 
so can be used as a bait to attract their attention to something else 
which may take them in deeper. 

There arc, of course, an immense number of words that seem to 
illustrate their meaning more immediately than others; glare, flash, 
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fiicl(er, ^mmer, gUmmer, ^ow, and so on. As Bloomfield remarks, 
The explanation is a matter of grammatical structure ... to the 
speaker it seems as if the sounds were especially suited to the mean- 
ing.’^ The popular explanation — which 4.61 gives — is that these 
words were made up to be like their meanings. The grammatical ex- 
planation is only that there is a group of words which share an ele- 
ment vi sound and also an element of meaning, and that it is other 
words parallel to it in this double fashion that make us feel that bash 
or clash is peculiarly expressive of its meaning. If this explanation is 
right, the popular view is turned back to front in an interesting 
fashion. Instead of a likeness between sound and sense being the 
cause of the existence of these groups of words, the existence of the 
group would be the cause of our feeling of likeness. The feeling thus 
generated might then add new words to the group, and so on. But 
‘root-forming morphemes,’^ as these phonetic-semantic units are 
called, are not things to dogmatize about. As Bloomfield writes, ‘The 
analysis of minute features, such as the root-forming morphemes, is 
bound to be uncertain and incomplete, because a phonetic similarity, 
such as, say, the [b-] in box, beat, bang, represents a linguistic form 
only when it is accompanied by a semantic similarity, and for this 
last, which belongs to the practical world, we have no standard of 
measurement’ (p. 246). I would add — and this point is of quite 
subversive effect upon many types of word-counting — that ‘semantic 
similarity’ is dependent to a high degree on the verbal setting. Not 
only can it not be measured, but it cannot even be estimated fairly 
by taking words in isolation. Unless, of course, we confine ‘semantic 
similarity’ to just those similarities which we seem able to detect so — 
by the use, that is, of a very general or background setting — and no 
doubt this is the proper procedure for linguistic studies as opposed 
to critical Interpretative studies which try to make a closer analysis. 
In special settings we shall find our words being backed up by un- 
uttered words in countless ways. (See The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
p. 64, for an example.) A theory which sets no strict limits to the 
ways in which a word in a passage may get its force from other 
words, not consciously thought of in connection with it, is useless 

^L. Bloomfield, Language, English Edition, p. 156. 1 discuss this problem more 
fully from a literary point of view in The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Lecture 111 . 

^Jespenen {Analytic Syntax, Chapter 39) draws needed attention to the discon- 
nenisg variatjona in the use of ‘morpheme' in the writings of linguists. 
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myMagogy if these other words never come to be thought of; we 
should have no means then of knowing whether it was so or noL 
But sometimes they do come forward from the background in a 
peculiar fashion which shows that they were active already as con- 
trols upon the special meaning that the word has been taking. This 
is quite different from a course of ‘free-association,’ it feels different 
and its result is different. The other words confirm the meaning of 
the central word; they do not distract us from considering it. 

These ‘expressive words’ are worth attention in teaching because 
they give us amusing cases of the dependence of one word, for its 
peculiar aptness, upon other words that back it up. But the lesson 
is spoilt if it is not generalized to offer an insight into the whole 
working of language, to show how words take meaning through 
their relations with other words. This is indeed so important a point 
that no occasion for stressing it in teaching should be missed. 

But there is a further profit to be gained from studying these 
‘expressive’ words. The summary implicit argument by which we 
come to think that they must have some sort of direct resemblance 
to the things they stand for can serve as a type specimen of in- 
numerable illegitimate arguments which betray us in all branches 
of interpretation. 

The argument I am thinking of goes somewhat like this: ‘Why 
should all these similar words stand for similar things? There must 
be some reason. The same cause must be producing the same effect. 
The cause must be that the words were made up to match the 
things. They must therefore be lif^e them in some way — and, what’s 
more, which confirms the argument, we can see that they are!’ 

I am taking this as the sort of argument that may occur to any- 
onc—especially if he is without, or doesn’t recall at the moment, any 
knowledge of the history of language. I am not thinking of argu- 
ments which might have another order of plausibility to a philologist 
conjecturing about root-formations in the light of the elaborate and 
complex comparisons by which alone that dim and distant topic can 
be reached. Nor am I thinking of the arguments he might use in 
the equally complex task of estimating the factors governing the 
relative semantic and morphologic stabilities of words. These argu- 
ments have scores of premises and their force depends on the preci- 
sion (‘definite’ IV) with which the premises are state^. My type 
argument has no precision about it anywhere; but it has a ‘principle* 
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— same effect same cause— and this ‘principle’ makes it very well 

worth study. 

It would not be rash, I think, to accuse this principle of having 
worked more mischief to mankind than any other that might be 
cited. It has a sense, of course, in which it is true,^ and our lives 
minute by minute depend on its truth in this sense; and so docs all 
science. But it has other senses too — not at all easy to distinguish 
from this true sense, unluckily — in which it is responsible for end- 
less baseless beliefs, superstitions, blunders, absurdities and futilely 
premature conclusions. The false senses of the principle — or if you 
prefer, misuses of it — occur implicitly in thought so incessantly that 
no general education deserves the name if it does not make some 
serious, deliberate and persistent attempt to protect us from them 
by developing, through practice, an increased ability to see when it 
can help and when it will only mislead us. And we have, in this 
argument about these ‘expressive’ words a subject matter (‘copy’ 
words) on which a common mistaken use of it can be conveniently 
demonstrated. 

As we examine the argument it tends to elaborate itself in the 
direction of the philologist’s possible arguments, but what we have 
to consider is its first form. We can cut the elaborations out best 
by remarking that it doesn’t matter whether the conclusion — that 
the sounds are like the things — ^is true or not. All that matters is 
whether the argument is a good one. And, as perhaps always, the 
method of parallels — if it is warily used and severely controlled — is 
the best way of showing that it is a bad one. We may take first a 
case where a similar argument would be perfectly valid, footprints 
on the shore, say. There we understand the connection, which is 
extremely close, between the foot and its impression, the cause and 
the effect,, as well as we can understand anything. And what we 
understand about it makes the argument safe. In fact, it collapses 
into what looks like simple observation, so that we may have to 
take some pains to show that a step of inference has been made. 
‘Why should all these similar marks have been left behind by similar 
things? . . . Because they were made by them— and the mode of 
making makes them like what made them.’ All the conditions arc 
clear here — that no sculptor has been faking them with his thumbs 

* The needless ineptitude of our ordinary conduct with causal language is analyzed 
briefly, in Basic, in Basic Rules of Reason, pp. 67-78. 
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and so on. That is one extreme, the safe extreme, of the application 
of the same effect same cause principle. Now take an opposite 
extreme; a crude form of the Diffusion of Culture theory will do: 
‘Why should the Aztecs have had customs A.B.C. and the Ancient 
Egyptians have had customs a.p.Y.? . . . Because they imitated 
them, and now I am satisfied about that and look closer, lo! I can 
see that A and B and C are really like a and P and y respectively!’ 
Here the ‘same cause’ principle can be invoked in half a dozen 
different ways to support or to damage the argument. It supports 
it by alleging that the specific influence that makes A what it is 
must be the same specific influence that makes a what it is. It 
damages it by suggesting that A.B.C. and a.P.y. may have arisen 
independently from similar social conditions. And this consideration 
— with our lack of clear precise understanding of how customs do 
arise — makes the argument, as it stands, and in parallel to the ‘copy’ 
word argument, weak to the point of helplessness. It can develop — 
as the ‘copy’ argument can, by analysis and precise comparison of 
thousands of partial parallels — but then it is no longer the same 
argument. 

I sketch these arguments here because nothing in general educa- 
tion is so important as the ability to question ourselves, as we think, 
about how we are thinking. Inferences of this sort we live by; 
normally they flash through our heads — and may come out in speech 
— too rapidly and with too continuous a movement to be examined. 
It is well that they should when they are safe. But very few of those 
with which education need concern itself are safe; and for the peril- 
ous ones — those to which teaching can make a difference — the only 
known means of control is by slowing them down and by translat- 
ing them into increasing explicitness (V), and with it, we hope, 
into increased definiteness (IV and IX), for reflection. Everyone 
knows how in the moment in which we are taking the step of 
inference (which movement is the life of thought) a hundred un- 
formulated ‘considerations’ — premises, conditionals, provisos, differ- 
entiations, equivalences . . . — seem to be present, guarding, sup- 
porting, opening the way for, the step. Everyone knows too how 
hard it often is, once the step is taken, to keep the same ‘considera- 
tions’ still in control. The analysis of Locke’s statement at the head 
of this Chapter is a fair example. Perhaps if we could sufficiently 
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reproduce, in imagination, the thinker’s actual process we should 
find no step of inference ever unjustified — if it is judged by ref- 
erence only to what he was taking account of at that moment. But 
that is a rash speculation. Certainly many steps are utterly unjusti- 
fied — ^judged with reference to what he should have taken account 
of for the purpose in hand. And no branch of intellectual discipline 
can possibly be more important to the teacher than those by which 
he can help his pupil to reconsider more reflectively the movements 
of thought, successful and unsuccessful, that have just been made. 
To repeat our thoughts more slowly and deliberately and freely 
(the liberare lihrare pun could tell the whole story) is the way to 
increased intelligence. To discover once that we have tricked our- 
selves, that we have mistaken two very different ideas one for the 
other, neglected an obvious qualification, or merged our conclusion 
in one of our assumptions, is to win power for the future — quite 
apart from whether we can or cannot describe later just what it was 
that we did wrong. This latter ability is another matter, calling for a 
different development of reflective control and, with most people, 
for a very specialized training. It may be valuable but is not so 
valuable as the capacity to think again, better. 

Some allusions to premises in the above might mislead. Formal 
Logic, with its classifications of fallacies, was in part, a minor part, 
an attempt to assist this critical re-thinking — a not very successful 
attempt. The machinery was both too stiff and too crude. It trans- 
formed out of recognition what it handled (so docs modern logistic) 
and translation into it was a distraction rather than a deliberation. 

But this is for anon. I intended only to show how a relatively 
simple grammatical point about ‘expressive’ words can open into a 
lesson in method. It serves me also as an introduction to the more 
elaborate study of the process of re-thinking that a close examination 
of Campbell’s argument, to which I now turn, will entail. 
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In those judgments where there occurs a misconception 
rooted in long habit it ts not possible to bring the correc- 
tion within our grasp in the same degree as in those other 
cases where no such unavoidable illusion confuses our con- 
cepts. Hence this our emancipation of the reason front 
sophistical theories can hardly as yet have the clearness 
which alone produces perfect satisfaction. 

KANT, Prolegomena to any future metaphysic 

The first paragraph is the one that counts; the second is an 
‘offensive-defensive’ excursion from it, and the third, except for a 
perhaps significant break (before ‘Only’) is a summary. I shall go 
through the first paragraph trying with each lock-word to indicate 
(as fairly as I know how) what 1 take Campbell to be doing. After 
that I shall stand back to consider what it amounts to in itself and 
in its consequences. 

It would be convenient to have a notation to use in this sort of 
examination. The first occurrence of ‘grammar’ (line i) is especially 
noteworthy. It is the use we must frequently make, at the begin- 
ning of a discussion, of words with challengeable and disputable 
senses — that is, of nearly all words but those for concrete things 
and acts. It is the use of a word prior to fixing any specific sense 
for it; a sort of reservation we make with it — without having settled 
yet, for the company or even necessarily for ourselves, who is going 
to be the passenger. Later, on re-reading, we know what meaning 
it is going to contain; but not yet. So far, for all we know, it is 
only equivalent to ‘whatever people who use this word may possibly 
mean by it,’ It is like ‘the sublime’ in Croce’s most illuminating 
definition: ‘The sublime is everything that is, has been, or shall be 
so called.’ Its importance is that this non-committal use enables us 
to go on to enquire, without being hampered, into the different 

247 
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things that people may mean by it, or that our author may himself 
be meaning. 

As such, this valuable use seems to deserve a technical name. I will 
introduce one provisionally in case it should prove to be convenient 
later, borrowing it from an illustrative instance. There is a very well- 
known story about an old woman who told her pastor that she 
‘found great support in that blessed word Mesopotamia! No light 
has ever been thrown upon what she meant by the blessed word. 
It puts forward no view whatever as to the topography of the region 
between the two rivers and it is doubtful if it even refers to them. 
I propose now to call this use of a word, merely to create a gap-to-be- 
filled, the Mesopotamian use. It will be noticed though that the gap- 
to-be-filled here has still a distinctive character — a reservation, as it 
were, in a Tourist not a First Class coach. Here if Campbell had 
written ‘logic,’ or ‘rhetoric,’ or ‘criticism,’ his Mesopotamian uses 
of them would have invited different fillings, and one way of ex- 
amining the passage is to replace ‘grammar’ throughout by these in 
turn. 

This technicality is a device for drawing attention to the process 
by which, as we read on, the meanings we are already trying out, 
in some degree, for the words, hang in suspense, alternate, merge in, 
lapse — in a score of ways respond to (as they reciprocally prepare) 
the following meanings. Few words keep to a Mesopotamian use 
for more than a very brief moment, and we may have to make an 
effort to get back to it, when we need to. Some passenger, more or 
less definite (in several of the senses of ‘definite’), almost at once 
occupies the berth; and we cannot too much realize how complex 
these dramas between rival tenants, all of whom hold tickets they 
believe to be valid, sometimes are. The Conductor goes by what the 
other passengers think, and they change their minds. As for the 
Engine Driver, well, the train only travels so far as the passengers 
agree about something! Thus two very different things may be 
c^ed ‘the argument.’ One is this drama, the process of interpreta- 
tion in action. The other is a resultant of it — what finally we take 
to be what the statements say, when we have settled, if we ever do, 
what that is — which then gives a definite (VI) meaning to each 
key-wordb A key-word is one which thenceforward (unless the 
writer^^|lfts it or the reader muddles) carries, packed up as part of 
its ttnuiuig, something that has been said with its aid in the passage. 
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In some writing, non-controversial technology, for example, only 
the outcome matters. In most interesting discussions, certainly in all 
these discussions about language, in criticism, psychology, logic, 
rhetoric and grammar, the other sort of argument, the drama over 
the berths, is the all important thing. With most of them we never 
settle finally just what has been said. When we think we have done 
so, a re-reading next month (if we have been mentally active in the 
interval) should teach us better! Here is one of the ways in which 
confusion between Senses IV, VI, VII and VIII of ‘definite’ leads to 
stupid misapprehensions of the value of such discussions. ‘Didn’t 
settle anything! Led to no conclusion!’ is a frequent complaint. 
Sometimes it is reasonable, but more often perhaps it is imperceptive. 
To realize that a question has arisen and what it is, may be as 
positive a result as to answer another question. Answers, after all, 
breed questions, or should. And as to conclusions, thinking is living 
and that has its conclusion right enough. ‘What is concluded,’ asked 
Benjamin Paul Blood, ‘that we should conclude anything about it.?’ 

It may, I think, be reiterated that in these subjects, in thinking 
about how we think, our aim must be to perceive as distinctly as 
possible what we are doing rather than to arrive at any final-looking 
positive theories. As we do so a great number of theories that are 
too crude to sustain the examination and have only at a distance 
been supposed to apply, arc discarded; and to be rid of them is a 
great gain. We may be left without any theory, but we are at least 
freed from the interferences of mishandled abstractions. 

The next lock-word is ‘law.’ It must carry a sense in which it 
would be preposterous to imagine it regulating our speech. I touched 
above on the recognized multiplicity of our notions of law. Which 
comes in here ? That of an ‘ukase’ imposed by an external authority. 
We are not very far from having to consider constitutional govern- 
ment, democracy, the will of the people and so on; Charles I seems 
to have slipped into the grammar berth and is being ousted. For 
what ousts him we have to consider ‘fashion’ and ‘mode.’ They may 
seem slighting words, but Campbell is meaning with them what 
‘manner,’ ‘sort,’ ‘way,’ ‘practice,’ ‘custom,’ also mean; he is not over- 
insisting on their changefulness or on the possible triviality of the 
causes of their changes. As the protocols have shown, plenty of his 
readers would have liked him to insist more. ‘A collection of general 
observations methodically digested’ still keeps us, I think, in a legal 
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atSoosphere; a perspicuous record, rather than a scientific arrange- 
ment preparing for efforts at explanation, is in sight. But now we 
come to ‘ascertained.’ Campbell is using it in a sense that is now 
obsolete and this instance is later (1823) than any that the O.E.D. 
notes. It gives, ‘to make (a thing) certain or definite: to decide, fix 
or limit; 1789’ — with the quotation from Swift: ‘Some effectual 
method for correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language.’ 
Johnson gives Hooker: ‘The divine law ascertaineth the truth,’ and 
Locke: ‘The quantity of silver in each piece is ascertained by the 
stamp.’ Most of the protocol writers took it, I think, in the modern 
sense, ‘find out for sure, discover,’ but Campbell means ‘establish 
as not open to doubt.’ He is not (as the rest of his book proves) at 
all incurious or indifferent about ‘to what causes originally these 
modes or fashions owe their existence.’ He is only here setting these 
questions vigorously aside, as not, in his view, affecting their author- 
ity, which brings us back to ‘laws’ again. Its sense, in this last line 
but one of the paragraph, is now that other sense which challenged 
the sense, ‘ukase,’ of its first occurrence; and the perception of this 
difference is an obvious part of the drama of interpretation. And as 
the summary shows (and hundreds of places in the rest of the book) 
this other sort of law is not in the least less concerned to ‘regulate 
our speech.’ Transgression to be over-ruled is as much as ever being 
envisaged. This is no charter to individual licence which is being 
offered. But the regulation has a different sanction and in its details 
will presumably be different. 

I have left out ‘business’; it brings us back to ‘grammar’ and 
‘grammarian.’ It is ‘all that a man qua grammarian, i.e. as occupy- 
ing himself with grammar, ought to do.’ Anything further that he 
does, he will do in some other capacity. Whatever it is, it will not 
be granlhiar that he is doing, not grammar that he is studying 
therein. Whether with ‘business’ Campbell is going further than 
this and implying that nobody ought (in any capacity) to enquire 
into and work at the things which his first sentence sets aside as. 
what ‘some critics seem preposterously to imagine’ to be grammar; 
or whether he is willing to allow them to do it under some other 
name, is, then, the question with which this first, and, as far as I can 
make it,:non-controvcrsial examination of the passage leaves us to 
contemplate. 

I can restate it in the terms of his summary: it is whether all 
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questions whatsoever that people ought to ask about good and bad 
in language are to be settled by appeal to use, or whether ‘the 
tribunal of use,’ while having supreme authority in its own territory, 
has only a restricted territory— that of ‘grammar’ in some sense 
which will have to be carefully examined and precisely defined. In 
brief, it is, after all Campbell has said with and about the word, 
the question, ‘How widely or narrowly is he inviting us to use it?’ 
And the difficulty in answering this is (and here I think I enter 
the controversy) that Campbell — with others who write likewise — 
is extremely confused on the point himself. ‘Grammar,’ in fact, 
whether he is, as it seems, defining it or saying something with it, 
is the scene each time of the struggle between rival claimants seek- 
ing to be what he is talking about; and it is because this is inces- 
santly so in talk about grammar that I put a sketch in at page 189 
of some different possible things that may be called ‘grammar.’ 

This struggle is indeed where the main interest of the passage 
comes from. It is much more complex than a first glance reveals 
and its complexity conceals the trickeries that are taking place. With 
each re-reading a different problem of mistaken identity, or illegiti- 
mate substitution, can come into the forefront. Thus, on a re-reading, 
Campbell may appear in some danger himself, in what he says, of 
here attempting ‘to give law to the fashions which regulate our 
speech,’ in the specific instance of the use of ‘grammar! He seems 
to be issuing an ‘ukase’ as to what it may properly be used to mean. 
To guard him, if we can, from this, our attention goes off to the 
different sorts of law, and meanwhile we fail to notice that if we 
do take him as strictly limiting ‘grammar’ to ‘a collection of observa- 
tions methodically digested,’ then no one would suppose that that 
sort of grammar will give ‘law,’ in the offensive ‘ukase’ sense, to the 
fashions. I remember a schoolboy’s trick in which the boy held out 
an apple, and said, Til give you what’s in my hand; would you 
like it?’ If the unwary one said, ‘Yes!’ round came the other hand 
from out of sight with something less attractive in it. What is 
happening here is not a lot more subtle, but we are distracted by 
the other queer things that are going on. 

The first ‘grammar’ alludes to something which is not again 
referred to in the paragraph — a grammar which might be thought 
able to issue ukases. Then in its place is put, with the second gram- 
mar’ (and with the ‘its’ and ‘it’) quite another. And it is /AiV 
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grammar, not the first, whose pretensions would be absurd if it 
issued ukases. Whether the first sort of grammar might do so Camp- 
bell doesn’t discuss. He merely calls it a preposterous idea, but his 
only grounds, seemingly, are that something else — namely, his sort 
of grammar — couldn’t do it and shouldn’t try. 

Compare: ‘It is not the business of circles, as geometric figures, 
to quarrel with one another.’ True, but irrelevant to the question 
whether literary circles don’t fall out as part of their trade. Or: ‘It is 
not the business of astronomers to predict human destinies.’ Per- 
feedy true, but still the claims of astrology are not disposed of merely 
by that. Or again: ‘It is not the business of Ethics (as a general 
philosophic subject) to decide particular points of conduct; casuistry 
docs that’ — here there happens to be a technical term to remove the 
ambiguity. So too with ‘It is not the business of physics to build 
bridges, engineering practice sees to that.’ 

Such parallels are probably the quickest means of exposing this 
kind of ambiguity, but analysis is more instructive. As Coleridge 
said, ‘The shortest way gives me the \nowledge best, but the longest 
makes me more knowing! Continuing on the longest way, then, it 
is clearly open to any opponent of Campbell’s doctrine — of whom 
I am one — to remark, ‘In our sense of “grammar” it is very much 
our business, and therefore that of grammar, to inquire into, criticize, 
and give law to the fashions, for they are — even as you yourself 
show in following them — in an unnecessary and appalling confu- 
sion!’ To which Campbell’s reply might be, ‘You can’t do it. You’ll 
make a fool of yourself if you try! It would be a bad business if 
you could!’ and so on. 

I have been perhaps at excessive pains to show that in the first 
sentence two senses of ‘grammar’ arc in action. That, I think, is a 
convenient way of stating the situation. Alternatively we might try 
saying — as we often do say — that there is here only one sense of 
‘grammar’ — a large, rather indefinite thing, ‘a subject’ — and that 
Campbell is putting one view of it and opposing another possible 
view of it. If so, what would this one sense (subject) be.? What 
would grammar be.? Something like, ‘The only worthy, proper, 
right and useful way of studying language’ and then perhaps the 
real issue would seem clearer. I contrast these two formulations in 
order to remark: (1) Whether we say that we have two views of 
‘granomar* taken in one and the same sense, or that we have two 
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senses is optional. It depends upon how we elect to use the word 
‘sense.’ (2) The verbal disguises that result from mixing these ways 
of presenting the situation are due to ellipses of language we cannot 
avoid if we are not to be intolerably prolix and pedantic. The 
remedy is not to try to avoid them but to learn to expect them. I 
shall not avoid them in the obscurer but still more important con- 
flicts between senses of ‘grammar’ in Campbell to which I now go 
on. And so I approach what may rightly be called the great snare of 
language. 

The snare is the confusion between a definition and a statement 
that is not about the use of words. 

Suppose we were to ask Campbell what his warrant was for 
‘Grammar is no other than a collection of general observations etc.* 
What could he reply? 

Might he reply, ‘Usage. That is how the word “grammar” is and 
therefore should be used’? Let us see what the consequences would 
be if he were careless enough to reply so. They are terrific. Here is 
one : if it had happened that Campbell’s opponents — using the word 
in another sense than this — had got to work earlier and persuaded 
all the writers of Campbell’s day — as they very nearly did — to use 
the word ‘grammar’ in their sense, then Campbell would have lost 
his warrant. He would not have been able to state his view. Usage 
having moved against him at this point — even though all the rest 
had been as he thought it was — he would have been unable to say 
what he has said here, ‘Grammar is a collection etc.’ Usage would 
have ruled that out as a misuse of ‘grammar’ — as being not what it 
means. He would, in fact, have been in just the position he seems 
to be trying, in his first sentence, to put his opponents in — that he 
may be alluding to with ‘preposterously to imagine’ — the position 
of having no way of talking, of being prevented from saying what 
they have to say; because the term ‘grammar,’ with which they try 
to say it, doesn’t mean what they try to make it mean but only 
what in good usage it does mean. The assumption that ‘grammar’ 
has only one sense: ‘It is no other than . . .’ is of course the key to 
this. We may notice what a peculiar doctrine of prevenient provi- 
dence would be required by Campbell if this were his reply. 

But Campbell was certainly not taking his doctrine about usage 
so seriously as this. Like Jespersen in his remarks about what ‘may 
properly be called a thing,’ like so many writers on gra mm ar, he 
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was, happily, forgetting his views about language while he was 
using it to utter them. He is free in practice from the restrictions 
of his doctrine. The way he puts his remark, ‘It is no other . . .’ 
shows, I think, that his own respect for and obedience to usage is, 
practically, very restricted. It is significant that all upholders of 
usage — who include almost all modern writers on the subject — are 
equally neglectful of this vital question, ‘Just how far does its control 
go.?’ No usage man, I think, would explicitly and after reflection 
maintain that it governs everything. On the other hand I have not 
met any who clearly faced the consequences of admitting that its 
authority is limited. A fog, in fact, falls just at the points where the 
doctrine might tell us things we would like to know, for instance, 
whether Campbell intended his remark here as a definition or as a 
statement of fact. 

This is the difficult and important question. On it depends 
whether we say, ‘Quite so! Very well, go on, if you wish, with your 
grammar. We have other grammars we are interested in,’ or whether 
we have to argue with him and show that his statement about gram- 
mar (in a further sense) is untrue. And it is because this is a situa- 
tion so typical of all discussion that I am giving such an elaborate 
examination to it. 

I very much want to avoid the appearance here of being a sort 
of ratotcher. These logical analyses of the definition-statement 
imbroglio do commonly give that impression. We seem to be ar- 
ranging that the victim shall have nowhere to run without — snap! — 
we have him. But that is chiefly the fault of the situation in which 
a man is saying, perhaps truly, about one thing, what he believes, 
and will have us believe, he is saying instead about quite another; 
and the exercise of seeing just how he succeeds in doing this without 
being found out, and thereby persuades everybody to assent to per- 
niciously muddled doctrine, is so central a part of education that it 
may excuse some air of device and stratagem. The usage doctrine 
is so well established — barely half a dozen of my protocol writers, 
for instance, had any real qualms about it — that we must admit that 
its fallacies are cunningly hidden. If it is gravely wrong, as I believe 
it is (though I have not yet begun to argue directly against it), its 
defences must be difficult to penetrate, and Campbell’s argument 
both hi8n>rically and as a type of the expositions of the doctrine is 
amiong its chief defences. 
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His question looks like the introduction to a statement — not a 
definition. ‘What/ he asks, ‘is the grammar of any language?’ Not 
‘How is “grammar” used,?’ or ‘How shall we use “grammar”?’ but 
‘What is grammar?’ as though it were not a matter of deciding 
just what we are now going to talk about but of saying something, 
true or false, about something already picked out to be spoken about. 
But, if so, then ‘grammar’ must have some other sense than ‘a col- 
lection of observations methodically digested/ or his answer lapses 
into a mere tautology, ‘an x is an x’; and Campbell can be chal- 
lenged as to what this other sense is. 

On the other hand, there is the other possibility. ‘It is no other 
than . . .’ What are we to make of that ? It may be but an emphauc 
mode of saying, ‘Among other things it is,’ but it certainly looks like 
a definition, as though he were telling us how he and we will be 
using the word henceforward. 

Of the two forms, ‘ is . . .’ 

and ‘By ‘‘ ” I mean . . .’ 

the first may always be only a shortened and less pedantic-looking 
form of the second. If some linguist would collect and compare the 
different machineries that the languages of the world employ to 
mark this distinction he would be making an interesting contribu- 
tion. For just here is the step at which discussion goes astray. How 
we take it has consequences, both in the immediate effects and the 
outcome, that are prodigious. Thus, if we read Campbell as giving 
us his definition of ‘grammar/ we shall have nothing to quarrel 
with in all he goes on to say — except that, for safety’s sake, we may 
insert, as a reminder after ‘supreme authority’ (four lines from the 
end in the middle of the emphatic summary), ‘so far as grammar, 
as defined above, is concerned.’ We shall agree with all he has said, 
accept it as outlining the general method of descrifftive grammar, 
or as defending the descriptive survey of language from interferences 
by other inquiries with other purposes ; but conclude that it was not 
difficult to say, since it followed obviously from his definition, and 
then go on to think, with other definitions of ‘grammar,’ about any 
other sorts of grammatical questions which interest us more. But if 
we do not take it as a definition (and it is hard to believe that Camp- 
bell took it so) then we must try to take it as a statement made % 
means of some other definition of ‘grammar.’ 

And then we shall, I think, in the end be satisfied that it becomei, 
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whatever definition we put, either trivial or unplausible. But Camp- 
bell — like other usage men — takes it to be both important and 
certain. How is this? Because, I suggest, he is having it both ways 
and using it, unwittingly, as a definition and as a statement at the 
same time. 


There is nothing, alack! unusual about such a manoeuvre in argu- 
ment. Logically it is fatal; rhetorically it is often triumphant. It is 
encouraged by the usage doctrine. For if we feel usage is looking 
after and regulating the ‘significations’ of words, we are inclined to 
feel less distinctly that we are giving a word its meaning (arranging 
by the setting how it shall be understood) and are more apt to 
assume that it comes to us with a normal and already settled mean- 
ing. Then, however arbitrary we may actually be, we tend to feel 
that usage backs up the meaning. Similarly the usage-indoctrinated 
reader tends to take it as backed up so, without looking to see just 
which of the countless usages is doing the backing. And there is the 
trap with these quasi-definitions. If usage does back it up thoroughly 
the thing turns into an empty tautology: ‘a collection etc. is a col- 
lection etc.’ But if usage does not back it up enough, then it is very 
doubtfully true. The peculiar half-way-between, looking both-ways, 
position gives it both its seeming truth and its seeming content, its 
plausibility and its air of saying something. 

All this witnesses to a fundamental truth about language and we 
would argue better if we forgot it less. Argument is a peculiar, spe- 
cialized use of language to which it has not yet accommodated 
itself. To put it more strictly, the logical use of words, with single 
constant senses that are the same for each recurrence, maintained 
unchanged “through a series of sentence manipulations, is an ex- 
tremely artificial sort of behaviour to which our minds do not 
lend themselves until after long and severe training. It is no more 
like our usual ways of talking than the goose-step is like our strolling 
gait. And the fluidity, the incessant delicate variation in the mean- 
ing of our words, which is a hindrance to explicit logical argument, 
is the virtue of language for our other purposes. This very irresolu- 
tion biStween definition and statement, this way of making the best 
L of both worlds, of eating our cake and yet having it, is a proper and 
l^p^nal source of power in ordinary discourse. It is a prime condi- 
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tion for the services language renders us. We shall never understand 
why so many logical arguments go astray, if we see this ‘both and 
neither’ trick, which ruins them, as a mere weakness. It is not. A 
method which is admirable and necessary for one set of purposes 
is getting in the way of another more specialized method suitable 
only for a different and more limited sort of purpose. 

For narrative, description, comment, suasion, for all the normal 
forms of conversation in which we pass on from topic to topic and 
thought to thought without needing to concern ourselves critically 
with the general form of the relations between the things we are 
successively saying, it is an advantage that we should not try to 
isolate parts of the total meanings of our sentences as the proper 
meanings of their constituent words or phrases. Thought gets on 
(except for the purposes of explicit argument) excellently well with- 
out that. We apprehend, and respond to, far more interconnections 
in the discourse than anything but an intolerably prolix analysis (as 
I have been illustrating) can display. And there is no point in dis- 
playing them except in the unfortunately frequent instances where 
we are half-logicalizing our talk and professing in it a kind of rigour 
which it does not possess. Free discursive thinking, and its expres- 
sion, are much more widely serviceable to us than the strict, explicit, 
checkable articulation of discrete, separately definable meanings.^ 
What does us disservice is the case where something pretends to be 
the second but is not. Education should sharpen our sense of the 
difference between them but should not aim at training everyone in 
the arduous process of strict argument in its application to complex 
and recalcitrant matters. The relatively simple fields of the sciences 
are the place for that. It is no part of these proposals that we should 
force a practice of strict logical statement into subjects wherein that 
must inevitably be extremely difficult and for which ordinary freely 
expressed thought may be eminently successful without it. But we 
can clear away the half-baked imperfectible logic that at present 
clogs our minds without doing that. 

There is a risk though — the protocols show that it is very present 
— that this sort of remark may be mistaken to imply that free dis- 
cursive thinking is, in another sense, insusceptible to logic, or not 
logical. And this seems in practice a frustrating malentendu prevent- 

^ This describes a remote and ideal limit towards which logicalized utterance tends. 
I am not saying that any meanings could be completely such. 
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ing the self-examination of thought on occasions where it is aQ 
important. Discursive thought is diffietdt to put into strict articu- 
lated argument, because it is so complex, because it uses so many 
senses of its words, or word-substitutes, at once, in such a shifting 
variety of connections. But the connections arc logical, all right, in 
the sense that they are of the same kinds — implication, operative 
likeness and difference, causal connection and so on — as those which 
appear one by one between the terms of a serial analysis. In this 
sense thought is logic and could, theoretically, be followed and 
stated — only, as a rule, there is too much happening for us to follow 
all of it at once. The prejudice against logic which so often makes 
people unfair to themselves, comes from the bad effects of incom- 
pletely logicalized statements which distort the thought they pretend 
to represent. It is this half-way thing by which, if we take it for 
what it is not, we are so constantly bullied or bully ourselves into 
absurdities which free thinking or common sense has no difficulty 
in avoiding. 


The crucial point, the logicalizing step, comes when we distin- 
guish between a definition and a statement, for with that we are 
attempting to isolate and fix for further use a single meaning for a 
word. This step is for language something as critical as the passage 
"■for matter from the fluid to the solid state — as many metaphors 
about ‘crystallizing’ thought and so on point out. Before it is taken, 
it is perhaps hardly fair to say that a sentence hangs in an un- 
decided state between definition and statement, for the opposition 
between them only arises with the question, ‘Which is it?’ or the 
assumption that it is one or the other. Before that it is both and 
neither. And since most of our sentences are so, the difficulty we 
have in keeping sentences in professedly strict arguments from laps- 
ing back is not surprising. For argument, the distinction must be 
enforced; it is the condition of argument’s utility — which is in 
enabling us to pass by a series of sentences to a conclusion without 
having to re-examine every thought in the chain as we do so. Logic 
is a labelling, filing and manipulating system which lets us get the 
right letter xo the right place without having to interview all the 
postmen. 

The passage from ordinary discourse to argument cannot then be 
top carefully examined since it is there that most of our persistent 
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distorting ideas are formed. Let me try to trace it schematically in 
yet another fashion. 

In the first development from the Mesopotamian use, a word, A, 
has its immense field of possible meaning narrowed down by the 
influence of the other words it comes with: (ABC . . .) as they, 
reciprocally, have theirs narrowed down by interaction with it. 
Subject to the whole setting, of course — a remark which should 
occur here as a refrain between each two sentences of mine. As a 
result we have an utterance with an integral meaning, which we 
may symbolize in small italics: 

abc 

For this, the questions, ‘Which parts of the meaning are carried by 
which words?’ and ‘Which would remain so and be stable in other 
settings?’ have not yet arisen. Ask now, ‘What does this utterance 
mean?’ and with that we put it into a new setting, an extremely 
powerful one which may have violent effects: 

May I say that since I started this course I have found myself unable 
to understand English. Is this the effect of these lectures or am I 
merely realising the lack of understanding that previously existed? 
‘Except ye become as a little child ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven!’ i.e. except ye forget all your lectures on Practical Criticism 
ye shall not enjoy your reading. 

Widespread sympathy will be felt with this reader. Both his ex- 
planations probably have something in them, but chiefly he has 
now been putting into this ‘What does it mean?’ setting many sen- 
tences which, quite rightly, never came into it before. 

The mere blank out and disruptive effects of this new setting 
cease to be so troubling when the further steps that the question 
leads to become more familiar and habitual. These consist of trying 
out what we suppose will become the key-word in various other 
sentences with their other settings. (APQ . . .) (ARS . . .) and so 
on. The aim is to make what A is doing in ABC declare itself; and 
the process is guided by an attempt on the part of what looks like 
its separable meaning, a in abc, to acquire a distinctive form which 
will reappear, approximately the same, in apq . . . and in orr .. . 

If it can do so without meanwhile making the total meanings of 
ABC, APQ, or ARS so unlike what they were before the compara- 
tive process began that we have to notice a change, then the aim is 
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attained, and we feel that we now understand A, or are clear about 
what it means here. 

Obviously I am simplifying things as much as possible. In any 
doubtful case the range of parallels brought in will normally be 
very much wider and more varied than I show. It will include 
occurrences of A in all sorts of settings in which it has not at all 
the same meaning as in ABC: in which its Ci Aj . . . refuse to 
equate themselves with the a of ABC, And, of course, the whole 
process is usually extremely rapid and summary, is carried on not 
with fully formed, uttered, and thought of words, but with word- 
substitutes and image-borne context schemata. So if in one way I 
risk over-simplifying, in another I risk making the process seem far 
more explicit (‘definite,’ V and XI) than it need be. I am only 
attempting a sketch; the prime point is that understanding here is 
a process of parallelling, witting or unwitting, between different 
suppositions (as the Schoolmen used to call them) : which is the 
familiar reason for the merits of translation as a mode of exercise 
in it. 

In all this we must bear in mind the enormously important cir- 
cumstance that we separate our words as discrete entities in writing, 
though we do not to the same degree in speech — except when argu- 
ing or when asking ‘What does it mean?’ Thanks to the writing 
convention and the grammatical analysis which has made it sys- 
tematic, we all ordinarily suppose that words have much more inde- 
pendence as units of sound than, in fact, they usually have. We go 
on, similarly, to suppose that they have far more independence as 
regards their meaning than is usual. In ordinary discourse the unit 
is the sentence; and the process by which wc break up its molecular 
meaning into atom-like independent senses for single words is what 
1 am describing. 

How much independent stable meaning we can give a word 
varies with the type of discourse. In strict argument (to keep our 
goal in view), for the purposes of proof — though not, of course, in 
ddbatc — our ideal is to give them complete independence. In a highly 
criticized and developed science, mechanics, say, a very large propor- 
don of them arc independent, that is, technicalized. They have a 
function which remains the same whatever the other words (in the 
science) they arc put with. If the sentence they are in means any- 
thing, their part in itS'UTieaning is the same. 

As opposed to this, in most ordinary discourse the individual 
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words have no constant, separable, definite (IV) meaning.^ They 
co-operate with the other words to carry jointly a total meaning for 
the whole sentence. Change the sentence and they are no longer 
doing the same work. And in many sentences it is very difficult to 
decide just what they are doing, because other sentences in which 
they are doing just the same are not easily to be found. But, whether 
we can assign their separate duties to the words in them or not, we 
normally take sentences as wholes, give them an integral meaning 
without taking strict steps to trace down components in it as the 
contributions of separate words. Henry Sweet was putting this point 
in another way when he insisted that ‘How do you do?’ ‘I can’t 
help it!’ ‘Never mind!’ are really on a level with single words like 
salutation, inevitable, differentiation, differentiated. In these last, 
though we could distribute components of their total meaning to 
different syllables, we don’t have to do so to use them perfectly. 
And similarly, as every child shows, we can use a sentence perfeedy 
without having to be able to make any analysis of it. 

But for argument (though not for free intellection — the phrases 
‘loose thinking!’ ‘rigid demonstration!’ ‘hard and fast!’ ‘pin me 
down!’ ‘cut and dried!’ . . . show the stages and the feelings of the 
struggle) the unity of the sentence must be resolved into separable 
constant units of meaning standing in unmistakable relations to one 
another. We have to find ways of segregating the parts of abc into 
(a) and {b) and (c). My symbolism of course does it for us; a better 
one would be a line 



for which the question was just which parts of it were a and b and c 
respectively. What we have to find or fix is a sense for A which we 
can jusdfiably treat as the same in (<r) p ^ as in (a) b c. And wc 
start out normally under the important disability that we are not 

^Even as sense (see pp. 197-9). Omnium gatherum, or composite photograph 
aggregates of possibilities are usual. A certain appearance of stability attaches to vaguo- 
nesses ( — IV, — VI, — Via). At the other extreme, no meaning is so definite (IV) 
that it may not have possible differentiations within it. Wc most easily t hink of 
meaning as though it were a stuff; but a better model for it is a system of variables. 
All our workaday notions about discrete things mislead us in analysis. 
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neutral in our readings of ABC and APQ. If we are inclined to 
agree with abc we shall have made (a) such a component meaning 
as helps to make abc acceptable. Similarly with the converse case. 

An effort of the imagination is required in realizing how complex 
these processes may be that we so often perform with such amazing 
ease. If I add here, in passing, a more elaborate symbolism, it may 
be to some a hindrance rather than a help, but they can overlook it! 



In the original formation of abc there will have been an encourage- 
ment of and a discouragement oi or ... b^ b^ .. . 

f® . . . in virtue of consiliences between a' b^ and c' (in view 
of the whole setting) which exceed consiliences within any other set. 
But when we compare it with apq this distribution of consiliences is 
likely to be changed. To keep it steady and constant, while abc is 
being tried out with apq, is what is called the effort of thought. 
The difficulty, practically, is increased by the fact that as (a) goes 
over into apq there are likely to be changes not only in (<?) but in 
b and c. 

Compare Campbell’s ‘Grammar is a collection, etc.,’ with J. S. 
Mill’s ‘Grammar is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking 
process,’ or with Sweet’s ‘Grammar is a commentary on the facts 
of Language,’ or with ‘Grammar is that stuff 1 used to do at School,’ 
or with ‘Grammar is the study of the co-operations of words in their 
contexts.’ 

It is in this intricate situation that the division between definition 
and statement has to be effected. As we isolate an {a) there are two 
possibilities: (i) that (a) is a different sense from {be) and ( 2 ) that 
(a) and (be) are the same. This second is the dangerous, but, for 
argument, indispensable special case, where (a) takes all its sense 
from, and so duplicates (be). Then (a) = (be). That is definition. 
When we write it we sometimes put: ‘A’BC, for clarity; or some- 
times, still more warily: ‘A’ means what is meant by ‘BC.’ But usu- 
ally we give no warning that the whole structure of the sentence 
has be^ thus specialized. We leave it to the reader (or ourselves 
latei^ y^^ick up |ro^ the other sentences what has happened. In 
spram,' some stress on is may mark it; but this has other uses, may 
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be merely emphatic or carry complex gestures having nothing to 
do with definition. So, too, with underlining and italics and quo- 
tation marks. Only the context can tell us, i£ anything can, that this 
identification of the meanings of a part of the sentence and of the 
rest of it has occurred. 

The value of a definition depends upon its observance. We need 
not notice it explicitly, obedience is the important thing. I shall 
argue later in the Logic Section that definitions are essentially re- 
quests or commands, not statements. Statements ‘that such and such 
a request has been made’ may be derived from them and are easily 
mistaken for them (see p. 392 below). But that point is not im- 
portant here. What matters here is the frequency, even at places of 
the utmost strategic consequence in all linguistic study (at these 
places perhaps most of all), of momentary identifications which are 
then dropped without the dropping being noticed. A sense of secu- 
rity, of ‘all-rightness,’ remains, though what it is sanctioning may be, 
in fact, all wrong. The feeling, ‘That’s, of course, so!’ is instigated 
by a momentary identification: a, = ^iCi— ‘that’s what we are talk- 
ing about, just that’ — and then a in the following sentences fluctuates 
into a2 cti . . . without our having the least suspicion that we are 
now talking about quite different things. Or if we do have doubts, 

the feeling, ‘But that is what we mean by “ ,” just that!’ is 

reinstated by recurring to the setting in which the identification is 
made; and we do not notice that in this recurrence we have shifted 
back again the roving a b c’s. 

Thought struggles endlessly against these treacheries in all fields; 
but there are certain accursed, spell-ridden subjects in which they 
are especially deceiving. They are those in which the fluctuations 
of a arc duplicated or parallelled by the fluctuations of b and c. Chief 
among them is the subject haunted by the Doctrine of Usage. Not 
only ‘usage’ itself — along with ‘grammar’— but most of the terms 
by which cither may be defined fluctuate together systematically. 
Among these are:— ‘correct,’ ‘good,’ ‘proper,’ ‘appropriate,’ ‘accurate,’ 
‘exact,* ‘precise,’ ‘expressive,’ ‘true,’ ‘real,’ ‘application’; and more 
will turn up under the pen point in any discussion of these things. 
All this makes a truly formidable matrix of misunderstandings. If 
wc consider the central position of this subject, the importance of 
tackling it more thoroughly than has yet been attempted will not 
need urging. 



Chapter Sixteen: The Teaching of the Doctrine 


He told me that facts gave birth to, and were the absolute 
ground of pnnaples; to which I said, that unless he had 
a principle of selection, he would not have tahen notice of 
those facts upon which he grounded his principle. You 
must have a lantern in your hand to give light, otherwise 
all the materials in the world are useless, for you cannot 
find them; and if you could, you could not arrange them. 
'But then,' said Mr — , ‘that principle of selection came from 
facts!’ — ‘To be sure!' 1 replied; ‘but there must have been 
again an antecedent light to see those antecedent facts. 
The relapse may be earned in imagination backwards for 
ever, — but go back tis far as you may, you cannot come to 
a man without a pievious aim or principle.’ 

COLERIDGE, Table Talk, Sept. 21, 1830 

In the discussion of many topics, the question should arise early: 
On what scale, with what mesh, are the distinctions used being 
made.? Is a bird’s-eye view or a microphotograph being taken Are 
the ideas in conflict of the same order and such as might serve the 
same purpose.^ Or are they, perhaps, as different as time for a 
farmer and for an astronomer; speed for an ant, an airman and a 
planet; or energy for an electron and a lump of coal.? Ideally, this 
question should be settled before the controversy opens. Many need- 
less quarrels would be avoided if it were; but the disparity in scale, 
and the diversity of purpose which has produced it, are, as a rule, 
revealed only in the last round of the fight. To make them evident 
may be the sole useful outcome. 

The reader may well have felt, throughout my dealings with 
Campbell, that I was not discussing the view that he put forward; 
that I was going over the canvas with a microscope and naturally 
missing the perspective. In such a case interest shifts to a comparison 
of the scales and thdaims behind them. And, since to exercise the 

264 
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faculty by which a man may disperse and dilate the view of his 
mind as well as contract it is a teacher’s business, some pains in 
studying this general mode of misunderstanding further may be 
justified. The usage controversy can be made to yield insight into a 
type of interpretative situations. Only by so doing can its full in- 
structive possibilities be reahzed. 

I propose therefore to take up a modern exposition of the doctrine 
and treat it controversially as a means of contrasting the aims and 
resultant ideas which composed it with those that animate and 
implement the attack I make upon it. I hope thereby to illustrate 
a type of cross-purposed disputes. The type is that which arises 
when a traditional, macroscopic or distant treatment is challenged 
by the elaborated distinctions of a relatively microscopic analytic 
study. Another specimen would be the misunderstanding between 
technical psychology and common knowledge of human nature. 

I take my text from the Manual of Composition and Rhetoric by 
J. H. Gardiner, G. L. Kittredge and S. L. Arnold, a book fairly 
representative of the main tradition in school and college teaching. 
The authority of Mr Kittredge’s name is an additional reason for 
choosing it rather than another. No one, I hope, will suspect me of 
any failure to appreciate Mr Kittredge’s great services to scholarship, 
in other branches, because I attack somewhat vigorously some of its 
paragraphs. 

The Chapter on Words, from which my citations come, begins 
by denying, and rightly, that there is any 'essential connection, in 
the nature of things, between the word and the object it signifies.’ 
Instead: 

It is only the general agreement of those who speak and write the 
language that gives to the particular combination of sounds its definite 
meaning, or to the particular combination of markv its power to 
represent the sounds. 

The admitted necessity for broad and simple treatment which 
the authors had in view— and the difficulty of combining this with 
the avoidance of misleading suggestions — should be fairly taken into 
account. To combine them is, indeed, the chief teaching problem. 
But already a high price is being paid for simplicity with: ‘gives to 
the particular combination of sounds its definite meaning.’ Whether 
the authors intended it or not, the assumption is conveyed that a 
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word tssentially has *its definite meaning’ on all occasions. Macro- 
^oficaOy, if we let ‘its definite meaning’ cover a wide range of 
diRcrent meanings — choice between which may entail all the 
differences between good and bad reading and writing — the state- 
ment may be true. But general agreement only limits the range 
of a word’s meanings (microscopically taken). And it does not 
always do that, or the language would not have grown as it 
has; we are continually forcing new meanings with new settings. 
Technicalities apart, general agreement rarely fixes one definite 
(VI) meaning for a word. The assumption that it does is a distort- 
ing factor in composition and interpretation alike, and no exercises 
in cither can be fruitful while it reigns. The parallel between the 
way a word is given its meaning and the way a group of letters is 
given ‘its power to represent the sounds’ is especially likely to be 
misleading. There is a fixed usage in spelling — by which a given 
assemblage of letters usually spells one word. (But note letter, spell, 
and word, and note, here!) There is no such fixed usage deter- 
mining that a given word can only have just one meaning. The 
two sign situations are different in principle, and the interpreta- 
tion procedures are vitally different. If wc were thinking not of 
printed or clearly written words but of hurried scribbles — where 
mere squiggles occur that have to be filled in as words by refer- 
ence to the rest of what we make out of the script — the parallel 
would be much closer. So too if we were thinking of slurred talk, 
distant shouting or defective telephones. There we do have to in- 
terpret — so far as recognizing the sounds as these words and no 
others — somewhat as we interpret words to reach meanings. But 
with fully spelt words a ‘one-and-only-one-reading’ rule holds. The 
suggestion that a similar rule holds with meaning nips budding in- 
telligence as frost will ‘the new morsels of spring.’ We make it 
if wc parallel ‘correctness’ as regards spelling and ‘correctness’ as 
regards meanings. 

If, therefore, wc arc to use words in such a way as will convey to 
other people our own thoughts and feelings, we must conform to that 
general usage which settles the force and meaning of every word in 
#^guagc. 

^;:amending thi9v,to ‘conform to those very general modes of 
tRjj^ying, the language which settle the forces and meanings of 
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each word in its varying settings,* I can repeat my point. The au- 
thors may have meant something like this and then I would agree; 
but they go on to write of usage in ways which make it certain 
that — whatever their intention — the effect will be to teach a much 
narrower and a misleading doctrine. 

Usage governs language. There is no other standard. By usage, how- 
ever, is meant the practice of the best writers and speakers, not merely 
the habits of the community in which we chance to live. 

Sherlock Holmes, on a famous occasion, drew Watson’s attention 
to ‘the singular behaviour of the dog in the night time.’ ‘Singular 
behaviour. Holmes?’ returned Watson. ‘The dog did nothing in 
the night time!’ ‘That was the singular behaviour!’ remarked 
Holmes. Here the dog in the night time is the word ‘best’ in ‘the 
practice of the best writers.’ It signally fails to bark, also with the 
word ‘good’ in ‘good usage’ and ‘good writers’ all through these 
pages. And the way in which the ‘allrightness’ of what is going 
on is quietly guaranteed by this inconspicuous, overlooked word, 
which is nowhere taken up for further discussion, is indeed most 
significant. For it plainly appears, if we stop to consider what 
is being said, that ‘the practice of the best writers’ would be a 
fraudulently circular and self-swallowing standard if we had no 
measure, independent of usage, for best. Usage, by itself, will not 
tell us which the best writers or the good writers are. And if we 
slip ‘best’ into our definition of usage, without discussing it, as my 
three authors do here, then we are begging the very question we 
pretend we are dealing with. 

That is the controversial retort. It shows, I think, that two very 
different questions are under discussion, and that ‘standard’ (like 
‘governs,’ ‘regulates,’ ‘controls,’ and the rest) has two senses here: 
I. A set of models of linguistic conduct (which will not mislead 
if we take it to represent a level of discrimination, coherence and 
efficiency we should aim at). 2. The criteria of that efficiency itself 
the features which settle which the best writers are. I am not, 
of course, in making this distinction, for an instant denying that 
conformity has its important place. Since language is an instru- 
ment of communication, conformity (in a wide sense), and even, in 
certain limited respects, strict conformity, is among the many de- 
terminants of good use, taken here as successful or efficient use. 
‘Conformity’ is evidently ambiguous. It may mean (i) mere simi- 
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ksity to odier utterances Utl(€n as end-products: the mere occur- 
Ttaact of a word or phrase as elsewhere. Or it may mean (2) simi- 
larity in the process by which the utterance comes into being. And 
this is the o^y important sort of conformity here. For it guaran- 
tees the only conformities of type (i) which matter — ^while avoid- 
ing *the letter that killeth’ and that manipulation of dead simulacra 
which is beamed on by an eye looking for conformity of products. 
In (2) we conform by following similar general laws as users of 
English — not by employing, as discrete items, certain uses. (As a 
child learns to run: he doesn’t employ certain steps to do so; 
when he can run, the steps are the outcome.) And these general 
laws provide the standards which make some authors better than 
others. The authors don’t provide the standards, they exemplify 
them. There arc general laws not unlike those of dietetics behind 
all better and worse in usage and only so far as an author exem- 
plifies them is he good. 

This zealous harnessing of the carts before the horses appears as 
a rearguard antic in innumerable subjects. Gampare ‘engineering 
practice’ or ‘proper treatment’ in medicine. The engineering prac- 
tice is not good because so many designers follow it. It is good, 
when it is, because physics is behind it and it may always, with 
a development of physics, be improved. So too ‘proper medical 
treatment’ is not ‘proper’ because so many doctors give it; but for 
reasons that ultimately have biologic laws behind them. Doubtless 
in both fields — as certainly in language — there are many things 
done because collective experience has shown them to be prudent 
without anyone being able to show yet just why they arc advis- 
able, So current practice, current recommended treatment and cur- 
rent linguistic usage serve as convenient standards applicable even 
when we cannot sec why they should work. Their sanction is their 
success in working, and that does not come from their currency but 
from reasons which explain why they are current. Compare the in- 
verse transposition in the argument about expressive words and 
imitation in Chapter XIV. 

All this is likely to occur more or less explicitly to any reficctive 
student. The statement 'Usage governs language. There is no other 
Standard*’ has, however, an air of authority; time rarely allows 
such a doctrine to be examined; it takes its place among the many 
flwt a clear receptive mind feels at first must be somehow wrong; 
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in cfw a nr repetition makes natural even what is incredible, and 
so an active preventative asstunption is implanted at the very 
centre where it can do most harm. 

The authors then give some assorted reasons for following usage: 

Conformity to good usage is not an arbitrary law . . . only by £cJ- 
lowing it can we make sure that the reader will gather from our 
words the thoughts that we intend them to convey. 

This is the efficiency principle, but when we introduce a new word, 
or speciahze an old word with a definition, we arc departing from 
usage for this very reason. 

Moreover disregard of good luagc will expose us to the suspicion of 
illiteracy. 

This is snob-appeal. 

Finally, English is what is called a literary language. It is not only 
our language that we speak; it is the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton ... we should not use it unworthily. 

They then, following Campbell and others, add the qualifications 
to usage; it must be 

of our own time. We cannot justify a violation of modem usage by 
quoting Shakespeare. 

The problem raised by the two references to ‘the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton’ on the same page is not difficult to dear 
up, but it is the kind of thing that hurts the learner’s mind, if it 
is not cleared up. (Sec 4.15 and 4.31.) 

One further caution is necessary. No writer, however eminent, is 
free from faults. . . . Besides, a great author may take liberties widt 
his mother tongue which we cannot venture to imitate. The mere fatX 
that a word or meaning occurs in one or two good writers is not 
enough to justify us in adopting it. The usage which we follow 
should be general, not peculiar. 

My points here arc: (i) ‘Take liberties’ is a viciously mystifying 
phrase. If the great author is justified we should see that his jus- 
tification is in the special circumstances, and recognize that if we 
do otherwise that is because our purpose and circumstances am 
otherwise. (3) ‘A word or meaning occurs’: the all important thing 
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it haw it occurs. The writers very often may be the only people 
who happened to have just that to say. The externality of the fash- 
ion in which words are here supposed to be ‘adopted’ — like adopt- 
ing somebody’s fancy in hats — is what is misleading. (3) ‘General, 
not peculiar’: does this mean used by many or only by certain 
people; used for many different sorts of occasions, or only in very 
special settings; used so frequently that no one i$ surprised by it, or, 
though efficient, yet unusual enough to attract attention? These, 
and other contrasts, arc relevant; and ‘general’ and ‘peculiar’ em- 
ployed in this way blur them. 

I now pass on to the authors’ general principles of choice 

Within the limits of good usage, and in every case controlled by it, 
there are four great principles which should guide us in the choice of 
words, — correctness, precision, appropriateness, and expressiveness. 

These four great general principles of choice, so far from operat- 
ing only ‘within the limits of good usage’ and being ‘in every 
case controlled by it’ are, with some others, the principles which 
themselves determine what usages are good. If we understand 
them, the desirability of conformity is thereby explained, and we 
can only follow usage intelligently if we can see why it should be 
followed. Let us sec how our authors expound them: 

Correctness is the most elementary of all requirements. The mean- 
ings of words arc settled by usage. If we use a word incorrectly, — that 
is, in a sense which docs not customarily belong to it, — our readers 
will miss our thought, or, at best, they must arrive at it by inference 
or guesswork. 

In the second place, we must fit our words as exactly and precisely 
as possible to the thoughts which we wish to express. We may write 
correedy enough and still, by neglecting precision, so blur or obscure 
our meaning by vague or ambiguous language as to leave the reader 
with a very indistinct impression of the thought that we wish to 
convey. 

In the third place our words must be appropriate to the subject and 
occasion. Otherwise, no matter how correct they arc, or how precisely 
we fit them to our meaning, they will fail to produce the effect that 
we intend. 

' At the macroscopic common-sense level these remarks will seem 
harmless and obvious enough — until we try to gather from them 
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notions of correctness, precision and appropriateness that mig^t be 
helpful to some reader or writer in his management of words. We 
find then that the different principles are being presented with 
so litde precision, and arc so crossed with one another, that a read- 
ing which is not highly critical will result in a confirmed muddle 
only. In the second paragraph, ‘We may write correctly enough 
. . . wish to convey’ suggests that ‘correctness,’ as the authors arc 
using it, has nothing necessarily to do with the efficiency of lan- 
guage; yet the argument they have just given for correctness is 
that without it ‘our readers will miss our thought.’ Again, ‘the 
subject and occasion’ are brought in as though relevant only to 
appropriateness. It is not hard to see what they are doing, if we 
already have a fairly clear view of the whole intricate business they 
arc describing. But they are not writing for such readers. As an 
introduction, it fails through using accidental, non-essential, possible 
consequences as indications to correctness and precision; and for 
appropriateness only something so general that it must be assumed 
for the other principles already. They cannot suppose that cither 
their correctness or their precision are attainable without reference 
to the subject and occasion. Once again, the controversial reply 
brings out the systematic ambiguity of the three lock words. Our 
sentences may be perfectly correct English and yet be unintelligible; 
precise and yet most confusing; or appropriate because slovenly and 
vague. 

Finally, our words must be expressive. They may be correctly used, 
they may set forth our meaning precisely, they may be appropriate 
to the occasion; and yet, after all, they may be so dull and lifeless as 
to leave the reader uninterested and unmoved. If words arc really to 
serve our purpose, they must express the color and vividness of our 
feelings about the subject that we are treating. 

All true enough after obvious qualifications: and yet — ^what a 
needless and confusing overlap with appropriateness! If appropriate 
words ‘produce the effect that we intend’ won’t they have ‘ex- 
pressed the color and vividness of our feelings’.? They will, of 
course, if that was part of the effect we did intend. But we do not 
always intend this; and often, in letter writing, for example, must 
not let our feelings appear. Even in essay writing, the prescription 
that ‘if words arc really to serve our purpose, they must etc.,’ is 
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m aiMcrary over-statement that will make die reader we most 
irant to help go numb with inhibitions. 

1 am afraid that I shall seem niggling in these comments. But 
if by talking about these things we are to help anyone, we must 
deal honestly by them. In discussing the principles of the choice 
of words we must exemplify method ourselves. In showing the 
novice over the ship we must not make a hurrah’s nest of the 
ropes, or he may conclude that we have nothing to teach him that 
is worth his attention. 

In several places the authors show that by ‘correctness’ they there 
mean ‘not mistaking one word for another, not committing Mrs 
Malaprop’s error.’ 

In studying the four great principles of choice, we observe that only 
the first involves the question of right and wrong ... it is only in 
dealing with the first principle that we can keep our attention entirely 
on the single word. . . . Clearly, then, correctness stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from the other three principles of choice. 

We are incorrect when we put sediment for sentiment, as we are 
incorrect when we take another man’s umbrella for our own, or ring 
the wrong number on the telephone. But with the ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’ of telephone numbers, at least, no one is in danger of sup- 
posing that moral disapprobation comes ia with the words. In this 
context we are not so clear of risk. Indeed it is not the least of the 
objections to this common way of talking that something very like 
guilt or suggestion of shameful ilUteracy — is so readily implied in 
these cases. A suggestion any good teacher will do his best to avoid. 

Strict malapropisms — where two words with distinct and separate 
ranges of uses arc confused — arc not of much importance, except 
as an indication that a vocabulary has been too rapidly extended 
or acquired by the casual processes that the usage doctrine, I fear, 
encourages. They arc a symptom of an external interest in words, 
a disease best treated not by such warnings, but by encouraging a 
more intimate curiosity about them. 

The other sort of ‘incorrectness’ (the authors’ concept is more 
negative than positive) is use ‘in a sense which docs not customarily 
fac^g to it.’ This covers indiscriminately a variety of ill-advised 
11SO which differ immensely in the nature and the seriousness of 
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die mistake made. The case where the cttfaer words in the setth^ 
show plainly what the novel sense must be is hardly a mistake 
at aU. If the readers ‘must arrive at it by inference’ that will often 
do them no harm; it may even be a useful device for making them 
consider more closely what is being said. The opposite cases, in 
which the reader may be led to think the writer is saying some- 
thing he did not intend, will be more or less serious according to 
the context. The between cases, where we detect that a writer is 
making some unfamiliar use of a word without being able to 
decide what it is, do at least sometimes reveal interesting features 
of his thought. From the writer’s point of view to discover that 
one is specializing a word out of the normal range of its meanings 
is frequently a stimulating experience. Its value is destroyed if we 
are then summarily informed that we are talking incorrectly. Many 
of our most important words are always shifting their senses for us 
with the development of our thought. 

The authors go on to contrast specific terms (bread, chair, awk- 
ward, quick, bark, jump, telephone) with general terms (science, 
intellect, revolution, literature, temperance, affectation, propriety). 

These differ from the specific words in being far less definitely 
limited in their application. Indeed the varieties of meaning that each 
of them covers arc so great that every speaker may almost be said to 
use them in a somewhat different sense. 

This would be a welcome expansion of thought if considerations 
as to settings were not still being so neglected. The example which 
follows shows the danger. ‘Book’ is declared to be specific, as op- 
posed to ‘literature,’ which is general. But where ‘book’ is specific, 
that is thanks to a setting. Actually (in England certainly and 1 
believe in America too) magazines and weeklies arc called ‘books’ 
by a majority of speakers, and we all know plenty of spedalm- 
dons: ‘It’s a formidable volume, but not a bool^l' ‘He has his mind 
full of his book,’ ‘Wriung a book,’ ‘Printing a book,’ ‘Rearr anging 
the books in the catalog.’ Ail these are difierent senses of ‘bocdc.’ 
We fail to confuse them because the settings are easy to take ao* 
count of; not because the word in itself is specific. That 
why there is, as the authors say: ‘no danger of our misunderstand- 
ing the word or misusing it.’ They continue: 
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Titmature* on the contrary, is an elastic term. Its meaning 'varies 
with the person and the circumstances . . . (Of a list they insert) all 
are booths, nobody can dispute that; (they have provided the setting!) 
but how many of them belong to literature? To this question a hun- 
dred di£Ferent persons might give a hundred different answers. 

Entirely sol But since this is an admirable example of one of 
the cases which give most trouble to inexperienced writers and 
readers — the case where value implications are being introduced, 
consciously or inadvertently, into a description — surely here, in a 
Rhetoric, some notice of it is called for? (Sec below, Chapter 
XXII, p. 366 .) The authors treat it as though it parallelled with a 
mere case of multiplicity of objective classifications — What do we 
include among snails, among fish, among houses? Is a caravan a 
house? and does it become one when we take its wheels off? and 
so on. But it is not like these; it is like the problem of the range 
of ‘beautiful.’ They go on: 

how men’s opinions differ as to the honesty of a particular 
transaction, the propriety of this or that line of conduct, the wit or 
wisdom of some remark that they hear or read. Half our lives is spent 
in balancing and discussing the applicability of such general terms to 
specific acts or objects. 

Indeed it is; and by all means let us really consider how men’s 
opinions differ! But not by deliberately confusing at the outset dif- 
ferences of valuation, differences between the characters sclcaed 
for contemplation in the objects, and differences of the meanings of 
the terms with which we compare them. Men’s opinions of a par- 
ticular transaction may differ while their use of honesty remains 
the lame. They may agree, though their uses of honesty are dif- 
ferent. The particular transaction is, for such judgments, as it is 
taken by the judge to be; it has countless aspects. To blur these 
problems into the rebtivcly simple one of the range of the senses 
of honesty is the best possible way of defeating any approach ex- 
cept that of the most intelligent; and to present the whole muddle 
as though it were a contrast between specific and general terms, is 
a procedure which could hardly be improved upon if it were ex- 
pr^y designed to confuse. 

Perhaps the most complete surrender to the usage doctrine and 
one of the most striking indications of its obstructive influence in 
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die Manual comes in the noix which closes the discussion of correct- 
ness. 

The distinction between specific and general words should not be 
pushed too far. A word like man is specific as compared with animal, 
but general as compared with a proper noun like Washington. The 
ordinary rhetorical sense of specific and general is far less exact than 
the logical or philosophical use. In rhetoric, specific is almost synony- 
mous with concrete, and general or collective often nearly coterminous 
with abstract. In like manner, we must not insist too striedy on the 
technical meanings of words drawn from the sciences. Such a word, 
as we have seen, often establishes itself in good usage in a new or 
more extended signification. 

Yes, but specific and general, concrete, abstract, collective and 
other ‘terms of art’ are not borrowings from another subject, tech- 
nicalities of a science. They arc the very instruments of the com- 
parative study of words. What could have been the Doctors’ notion 
of Rhetoric when they expressed themselves in this manner.^ 
Whyever should we employ the ‘ordinary rhetorical sense’ which 
is ‘far less exact’ than the logical? Is it merely because so many 
writers on rhetoric have been lazy, ignorant and muddled, and 
by slovenly use have given general and specific a degraded sense? 
Must we therefore follow a good usage which defeats all the rea- 
sonable purposes we require the words for? It is as though they 
said, ‘Don’t push too hard on your scalpel, its edge will buckle, 
twist and divide agley. The ordinary dissecting scalpels we issue 
don’t cut true; but that is right because it is the tradition to have 
them so in our school. There are fine reliable scalpels, of course, 
next door, but it’s not the custom to use them in our operating 
theatres!’ Actually they do say on the opposite page and on this 
very point of technical language, ‘Here, as everywhere else, there 
is no standard but good usage.’ How that poor little word ‘good* 
has been gagged and muzzled! 

Such procedures overlook all the most important distinctions in 
the subject — whether a fact is being stated or a value proposed, 
for example; or whether a multiplicity of different specializations, 
or generality comprising a varied extension, is the source of a pos- 
sible misinterpretation. The last is a topic for the Logic Section — 
where general and specific need thorough discussion. The other 
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4xi«M be a main laranch of rhetivic— a coo^Mnison of the bdbaviour 
beatttiftd and blue would illustrate it.^ But neither can be rea> 
sonaUy treated while this typical lexical hocus pocus goes unchal> 
lenged. There is a vast physiology of the language uses waiting to 
be explored when the usage doctrine has been cleared out of the 
way. With it, our authors can only say: 

Obviously, then, there is ample opportunity for error in the use of 
general words, since it is so difficult to fix the bounds of their correct 
use. 

There are no such bounds: they have variable powers instead 
which derive from the occasion. 

Such error may consist cither in stretching their sense beyond what 
good usage has prescribed, or in limiting it too rigidly in accordance 
with some prejudice or pedantic whim. 

There can be no prescription apart from a purpose and a pedantic 
whim is just an irrelevant purpose. 

Attention, clear thinking, and a knowledge of good literature, are 
requisite if we are to avoid the pitfalls that beset the use of general 
terms. Such terms are necessary in the expression of thought. In- 
accuracy in their employment, however, is fatal to perspicuity, and 
debilitating to the mind. 

It is worse than that, for it can prevent the growth of the mind. 
The most important of general terms are those with which we at- 
tempt to keep other words in order, and accuracy in their employ- 
ment (as we saw with ‘definite’) is not submission to accepted 
practice. 

But to all this my authors may reply, validly and effectively, 
‘We were not discussing that sort of thing. We were writing 
about the choice of words. You are mixing that matter with ques- 
tions about the determination of thought.’ That is true. The two 
portions differ in their conceptions of the relation of thought to 
language. The usage view goes best with the assumption that fully 
formed tfin^fat seeks words with which to utter itself, and that 
the attention and clear thinking which are requisite are concerned 

^ See fraedeet Criticism^ Part III, Chapter m, and especially Appendix A, 3: tnd 
klosv, Ciiapler XXn. 
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with distinguishing which thought we have and with pkkii^ the 
right word for it. The attacking view holds that most thought 
forms itself in and through experiments with the language that 
is to utter it, and that a step between the choice of a word and 
the shaping of a thought is not easily marked — though this is not 
at all to say that they are the same. Minds may quite possibly 
differ in the degree to which either account of our dealings with 
words applies to them; everyone must decide for himself which 
best accords with what he does. But even those who most make 
up their minds before they seek for words, will best find them if 
they consider what this or that word will do rather than whethet 
it conforms to usage. 


Whenever we find a doctrine (or a sense for a word, when a 
word is a compacted doctrine) showing through centuries an ex- 
treme vitality in spite of what seem solid and obvious objections 
to it, it is well to ask, ‘What other possible senses of the word 
(possible doctrines on the matter) may there be from which this 
objectionable sense or doctrine is an attempted escape?’ Bad though 
it be, is it possibly a flight from and a defence against something 
still worse? If we ask this of the usage doctrine and of its sense 
of ‘correct,’ we get an answer at once. Its upholders are defending 
themselves against a far sillier and perhaps more disabling doc- 
trine. The doctrine, namely, of the Divine Right of Names. That 
doctrine is that a meaning belongs to a word as a kingdom bebngs 
to an absolute monarch, or as a soul belongs to a body (see Ben 
Jonson, p. 183 below). In the dawn of Western Grammatical 
study, in the first Alexandrian schools of grammar, the division had 
arisen, to be reflected, perhaps, in the controversy over interpreta- 
tion between the analogists and the anomalists. There were those 
who held that words meant what they mean in virtue of mystc^us 
analogies, amounting to a strict correspondence, between words ami 
things, or words and meanings. And there were those who held 
that words took their meanings from the wiU of their users, and 
that there is no natural connection between sounds and senses. 
Now the analogy view, if we take account of its influence throi^ 
Word Magic upon thought in general (see The Meaning of Mean- 
ing, Chapter II) is perhaps a deadlier mistake than the usage view. 
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And thm can be litde doubt that the strength of the usage view 
has come to it from resistance to the Divine Right Doctrines. The 
Chapter of the Manual I have been criticizing opened, it will be 
recalled, with the remark that ‘There is no essential connection, 
in the nature of things, between the word and the object it sig- 
nifies,’ and Mr Kittredge, in his Some Landmarks in the History 
of English Grammars, writes as follows: 

‘Ben Jonson’s posthumous “English Grammar” came out in 1640. 
The title page declares that it is “made . . . out of his observation 
of the English language now spoken and in use,” and contains 
also a golden utterance of Quintilian calling custom “the surest 
mistress of speech” and making an apt comparison between current 
language and current coin. The lesson of this passage seems very 
hard to learn. Scholars have always consistently averred that good 
usage is the only conceivable criterion of good English, but most 
people still clamor for a heaven-sent “standard” to measure their 
words by.’ 

Just what scholars have consistently averred in this matter may 
be difficult to determine; but that a reaction to the popular clamour 
for a heaven-sent standard has been influential with them cannot 
be doubted. The usage doctrine comes forward as ‘the only con- 
ceivable criterion’ to replace these popular conceivings, as the only 
thing that will do the work that the soul-body, king-kingdom anal- 
ogies were supposed to do: namely, rule language. As so often 
happens, however, when one form of government replaces another, 
changes of titles are more noticeable than changes in acts. The 
usage doctrine took over and perpetuated just those inadequacies 
that are the real ground for objecting to Rule by Divine Right. It 
retained the secret police, the mysterious, not-accountable type of 
control.^ What was wrong with a heaven-sent standard was not 
that it came from heaven but that it was unquestionable; and it 
is just this ‘It is so and that’s that!’ imposition which we have to 
sweep out of the way. Custom is no criterion at all — unless it is 
the best custom — and we can tell which is the best custom, when 
we meet it or hit on it, only by using a standard with which cus- 
tom has nothing directly to do, a standard that is not heaven-sent 
(unless oeairtiv be heaven-sent) but resides in us, as the ac- 

tive principle of communication, and is manifested in our developed 
.skill with words. ^ 
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This, it will be seen, is no charter of ungovernable liberties. Like 
other freedoms it requires submission to a government— but a more 
delicate as well as a stricter government that can control — as the 
old theory of correctness, could noL Instead of obeying imaginary 
correct uses and pinning our prospects to such clouds, we must, if 
we are to understand and be understood, respect the conditions of 
speech, respond to the contexts and so contrive them that they 
work for others as well as for ourselves. 
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Eiren as men languages, no modern Eur(^)ean language is so vsdii- 
a discipline to the intellect as those of Greece and Rome, m 
account of their regular and complicated structun. Consider for a 
moment what grammar is. It is the most elementary part of logic. 
It is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking process. The prin* 
ciples and rules of grammar are the means by which the forms of 
language are made to correspond with the universal forms of thought. 
The distinctions between the various parts of speech, between the 
cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, the functions of particles, 
are distinctions in thought, not merely in words. Single nouns and 
verbs express objects and events, many of which can be cognized by 
the senses: but the modes of putting nouns and verbs together, 
express the relations of objects and events, which can be cognized 
only by the intellect; and each different mode corresponds to a dif- 
ferent relation. The structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic. 
The various rules of syntax oblige us to distinguish between the 
subject and predicate of a proposition; between the agent, the action, 
and the thing acted upon; to mark when an idea is intended to modify 
or qualify, or merely to unite with, some other idea; what assertions 
are categorical, what only conditional; whether the intention is to 
express similarity or contrast, to make a plurality of assertions con- 
junctively or disjunaively; what portions of a sentence, though gram- 
matically complete within themselves, arc mere members or sub- 
ordiiute parts of the assertion made by the entire sentence. Such things 
form the subject-maner of universal grammar; and the languages 
which teach it best are those which have the most definite rules, and 
which provide distinct forms for the greatest number of distinctions 
in thought, so that if we fail to attend precisely and accurately to any 
of these, we cannot avoid committing a solecism in language. In 
these qualities the classical languages have an incomparable superior- 
ity over every modern language, and over all languages, dead or 
living, which have a literature worth being generally studied. 

j. s. MiLX, Inaugural Lecture at St Andrews 
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Young men. young boys, beware of Schoolmasters, 

They will infect you. marre you. bleare your eyes: 

They see\ to lay the curse of God on you. 

Namely confusion of languages. 

Wherewith those that the towre of Babel buUt 

Accursed were in the worldes infancie. 

Latin, it was the speech of Infidels. 

Logique. hath nought to say in a true cause. 

Philosophie is curiositie: 

And Socrates was therefore put to death. 

Only for he was a Philosopher: 

Abhore. contemne. despise, these damned snares. 

NASH, Summer's Last Will and Testament 

After all this I discussed the paragraph, from John Stuart Mill’s 
astonishing three-hour Inaugural Lecture at St Andrews, repro- 
duced on the opposite page. It would, I hoped, illustrate memorably 
the conception of Grammar against which the Usage Doctrine is 
a reaction. By discussing it I might also clear the view I wish to 
recommend from confusion with unacceptable views that at first 
sight seem like it, views that historically have often taken its place. 
I hoped, further, to use the passage to show again bow much the 
merging of the different purposes of language study, which use 
the term ‘grammar’ in common, can be frustrating even with so 
acute a thinker as Mill. Moreover, some of its sentences ofiered 
opportunities for exhibiting general principles of interpretation, and 
the whole thing would serve as a transition from the problems of 
Grammar to those of Logic and be an occasion for warnings against 
a very common type of mistake about their relations. 

I will begin with some details. The first sentence is an illustra- 
tion of the control of the setting over interpretation. How do we 
know that Mill means that it is Greek and Latin which have a 

aSi 
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‘regular and complicated structure'? When I quoted the sentence, 
by itself, in Basic in Teaching the printer’s reader (an intelligent 
and very careful man) queried ‘regular’; should it not be ‘irregu- 
lar’? He may, of course, have been merely applying his own ideas 
about how regular Greek and Latin really are; but I think he 
was trying to guess at Mill’s argument. How do we know what 
‘their’ refers to? If we wrote ‘their irregular and over-simple struc- 
ture’ the sentence would in several minor ways not mean the same, 
but most of Mill’s main point would be preserved — only ‘their’ 
would have been switched over then to modern European lan- 
guages, not to Greek and Latin. And equally it would be the con- 
text which told us how to read it. The pedants with whom we 
began this Part could doubtless complain of the sentence as faulty 
in form, and ask us to rewrite it: 

Even as mere languages, those of Greece and Rome, on account of 

their regular and complicated structure, are a better discipline to the 

intellect than any modern European language. 

That would certainly throw less responsibility on the setting, 
but it would alter Mill’s emphasis. With the setting he is not likely 
to be misread, for we know that Greek and Latin will be thought 
to be more regular and complicated than modern languages — what- 
ever the facts in the matter, and the assumptions, as to the sorts of 
regularity and complication involved may be. Moreover, ‘regular,’ 
at least, in such an occurrence as this, seems a word of praise and 
so goes with ‘valuable.’ This joins with the setting to bar out the 
possibility that Mill (as others have sometimes thought) was think- 
ing that the less regular a language the harder the task of learning 
it and therefore the better the discipline. There is an articulation 
between ‘regular’ and ‘complicated,’ which was lost by my rephras- 
ing, ‘thcTr irregular and over-simple structure.’ Mill’s full point is 
‘tlmugh complicated yet regular.’ And this articulation shows us 
that Mill is thinking of a certain sort of discipline which he expects 
from Greek and Latin. 

This kind of analysis of the factors in interpretation can I be- 
lieve usefully take the place of formal grammatical parsing. Pars- 
ing gave exercise in it incidentally, and had value as far as it did; 
but, in’ itself, it is an unnatural and distracting antic. This other 
.stMTt of interpretative study follows closely the aaual processes that 
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take place in composition; parsing does not. No one asks, or should 
ask, himself in writing, ‘What does this dependent phrase qualify?' 
We do all inquire, all the time we are writing, about the consiliences 
and the articulations of the meanings of the parts with one an- 
other; or, if we don’t, we can very easily be made to. 

All ordering of discourse derives from ordering of meanings. 
Those who are chiefly interested in the formal description of lan- 
guage, in linguistic, taken narrowly, tend to forget this. A distrust 
of meanings as ‘things we cannot define’ — which neglects the fact 
that in an obvious sense all use of language does nothing else — 
often appears nowadays in language-studies that take their assump- 
tions uncritically from Behaviourism. A fear of complexities even 
greater than those of formal analysis drives some whose formal 
treatment goes much further in helpful directions than the school 
grammars have taken note of, to avoid explicit discussion of mean- 
ings where they can. I am thinking especially of Bloomfield here. 
Such work could help immensely in destroying the ridiculous phil- 
osophic bl underings of the school definitions and in putting the 
whole treatment of the analysis of language-uses on a better basis. 
It would be a pity if a misunderstanding about ‘mentalistic’ views 
of meaning prevented it from joining in the task of improving in- 
terpretation. 

Mill goes on to tell us what sort of discipline Greek and Latin 
give us. He asks us to consider what grammar is, and his next 
two sentences look like statements. After the discussion of Camp- 
bell, we shall be nervous about accepting them as such. If we con- 
sider them as carefully as we should, we shall find ourselves ask- 
ing, What can Mill be meaning here by ‘grammar,’ by ‘logic,’ by 
‘elementary’ and by ‘the analysis of the thinking process.’ Our main 
guide in answering these questions is the rest of the paragraph. I 
need not insist that any profit whatever that study of his paragraph 
can yield will derive from an increased clarity as to the possible 
answers to these questions. They are not necessarily those that Mill 
would give. 

(i) ‘Grammar.’ The rest of the paragraph shows that Mill means 
by this — ‘study of the distinctions between the parts of speech and 
study of the rules of syntax.’ But what sort of study? A study in 
which the aims distinguished above as i and 4 (sec p. 189) arc 
miraculously combined. Mill is supposing that the traditional gram- 
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madcal s^iparatus of the parts of speech and so on can be used, 
simuitaneously and unchanged, as an instrument through which 
to examine the logical form of the thought the language is express- 
ing. Countless others have supposed so too, but no one who suc- 
ceeds in separating the two aims can fail to discover that they 
will not agree. The valid teaching purpose of the traditional ac- 
count requires us to take, as the same syntactically, constructions 
which express thoughts of very different form. It is not true that 
the rules of syntax of any language correspond to the forms of 
thought in the way Mill pretends. The most obvious examples 
disprove it: ‘I see a tiger’ and ‘I kick a tiger’ are syntactically the 
same; the forms of the thoughts they express are extremely differ- 
enL The sentences will follow one another through any syntactic 
manipulations we can give them: ‘I am seeing a tiger.’ ‘A tiger 
is being seen by me’ etc.; but if we start expanding one of them 
and giving it a more explicit statement, we find that the others 
will not translate the same way. They are not saying at all the 
same sort of thing. When I kick a tiger I do something to him, 
but not when I see him. The structure of every sentence is a lesson 
in logic, is it.? It may be made into one, but the sentence does 
not give us one on its own account. We might get a final lesson 
in logic from the tiger, if we did not in practice know better than 
to trust sentence-forms this way. Good modern grammarians rec- 
ognize this, of course, and have little mercy for the assumptions 
Mill is making. Jespersen, for example, writes: 

Relation of verb to subject and object. Here again some of the usual 
definitions do not hold water. The subject cannot be defined by means 
of such words as active and agent, for they do not cover such cases as 
‘He lost his father in the war’ or ‘he was surprised’ or ‘the garden 
swarms with bees’ (otherwise expressed ‘bees swarm in the garden’). 
Nor can the object be defined as the person or thing directly affected 
by the action, for in ‘John loves Ann,’ ‘John secs the moon,’ John is 
more directly affected than Ann or the moon. All this is a direct 
consequence of the many-sidedness of the relations that are found in 
human .life and have to be expressed in human language. 

The System of Grammar, ti 

If we needed supj^rt in accepting this, comparisons between lan- 
guage would give it. 
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It is difficult to eradicate the belief that the fcxnns in which we thidc 
are id^-nri cal with the thought itself, and it is only linguistic science 
that enables us to see that many of the forms of grammar which we 
imagine necessary and universal are after all but accidental and re* 
stricted in use. The cases of Latin and Greek do not exist in the 
majority of languages; the Polynesian dialects have no true verbs; and 
the Eskimaux get on well enough without the ‘parts of speech’ that 
figure so largely in our own grammars. The distinction made by 
writers on logic between such words as ‘redness’ and ‘red’ is a distinc- 
tion that would have been unintelligible to the Tasmanian; ‘red’ in 
fact, has no sense unless we supply ‘colour,’ and ‘red colour’ is really 
the same as ‘redness.’ 

SAYCE, Introduction to the Science of Language, p. 328 

But we need not go to vanished Tasmanians to learn how mud- 
dled Mill is about this. All our everyday experience with English 
depends upon our refusal to take syntax as Mill would have us take 
it. Syntax classifies the patterns in which we put our words to- 
gether, not the forms in which we think. We use one word pattern 
with many different thought-forms; and, conversely, can put one 
thought form into many different word patterns. 

Socrates is wise 

Wisdom belongs to Socrates 

are two different word patterns; the same form of thought might 
use either. 

I shrink from labouring this point. (‘It is laboured and therefore 
vague,’ wrote one of my protocolists!) Everybody knows it per- 
fectly well — until he begins to write about Grammar or Logic. 
More strictly, until he begins what is called ‘analysis.’ Hhen the 
danger of supposing that we are making ‘the forms of language 
correspond with the forms of thought’ becomes enormous, and per- 
sists in spite of the most arduous reflection. My example, ‘Socrates 
is wise,’ may remind us of the scope of the enticements which 
follow. Half the history of Western Philosophy turns upon sup- 
posing that ‘Socrates’ and ‘wise,’ since they behave differently in 
our word patterns, must have meanings of different orders, die 
one a particular, the other a universal. (Sec Part Three, Chapters 
XXI and XXII below.) The troubles, indeed, that Mill’s mistake 
entails arc so extensive and enduring that any efforts which mi ght 
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do anything to mitigate them, or reduce the probability of the mis* 
take, would be justified. 

(2) What does Mill here mean by ‘logic’? His confusion between 
the forms of language and the forms of thought infects his use 
of ‘logic’ too. ‘The distinctions between the various parts of speech 
. . .’ and so on, that he is talking about, are, of course, sometimes 
used to mark distinctions of thought; but, often and rightly, are 
not. They do not mark them in themselves. By being a noun, not 
a verb, a word does not settle anything about what it stands for, 
or about the form of the thought which uses it. The pretence to 
the contrary that haunts traditional teaching is one of the greatest 
removable obstacles to intelligence. Our whole treatment of how 
words work is vitiated by it. As Bloomfield says: 

The school grammar tells us, for instance, that a noun is ‘the name 
of a person, place, or thing. This definition presupposes more philo- 
sophical and scientific knowledge than the human race can command, 
and implies, further, that the form-classes of a language agree with 
the classifications that would be made by a philosopher or scientist. 
Is fire, for instance, a thing? For over a century physicists have be- 
lieved it to be an action or process rather than a thing; under this view, 
the verb Iwm is more appropriate than the noun fire. 

Language, p. 266 

He may be restricting the sense of thing a little arbitrarily here, 
as jespersen did in the passage 1 cited early in this Part. But most 
school-granunars do so too, which justifies him and also explains 
Jespersen’s cxid observation. He goes on: 

Class-meanings, like all other meanings, elude the linguist’s power 
of definition, and in general do not coincide with the meanings of 
strictly defined technical terms. To accept definitions of meaning, 
which .at best are makeshifts, in place of an identification in formal 
terms, is to abandon scientific discourse. 

This pours out the baby with the bath-water; calls for better 
bread than was ever baked from flour; closes the eye because 
vision is not complete. I do not think that a deeper inquiry into 
the conditions of ‘scientific discourse,’ or any other discourse, would 
let it pass. But the first point is obviously right and extremely im- 
portant. Not so much, I would say, because to mix in crude class- 
. Honings interferes' with the esublishment of ‘identifications in 
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formal terms,’ however much that may be regretted, as because 
the translation of supposed class-meanings back into forms of 
thought is so disastrous. It produces a bastard logic which behaves 
with ordinary language as though the preparatory work on the 
structure of the thought that is to be manipulated had already 
been done. But ordinary language does not do this work. Mill, 
here, seems to be thinking that Latin could automatically guarantee 
the validity of the argument entrusted to it — as. mathematics some- 
times can. He has forgotten what ordinary language must be like 
when he writes, ‘if we fail to attend precisely and accurately to any 
of these [distinctions in thought] we cannot avoid committing a 
solecism in language.’ That is not true of any language that anyone 
has ever had the use of for ordinary affairs. No language ever has 
been, or ever, in all probability, will be, fitted with such vagary 
alarms! In all languages, sentences that are muddled in thought 
may be irreproachable in syntax, and, conversely, perfectly clear 
thought may be impossible syntax. We have only to write, ‘The 
sky blues me,’ as we write, ‘The sun warms me,’ to prove it There 
is no difference in this between Latin and English or French. If 
Mill had tried to write his paragraph in Latin, would solecisms at 
every turn have revealed his inattention to the most important dis- 
tinctions in the subject? ‘Incomparable superiority,’ whether as an 
English phrase or a Latin, rings no warning bell, for nobody takes it 
in the literal way that Mill’s doctrine would require. His ‘logic’ 
here is just that miscegenation between language and thought 
which breeds most of our errors. 

(3) But he says, ‘The most elementary part of logic.’ Could Mill 
turn on me with this qualification? Am I misrepresenting him? 
What does this ‘elementary’ mean? Perhaps, as in ‘elementary’ 
arithmetic, it means ‘easy, suited to beginners.’ Grammar has nearly 
always been supposed to be that. It might mean ‘requiring only a 
slight study in order to be understood’; but the oldest hands at 
grammar do not pretend to have arrived there. It might mean, 
‘using only the simplest and most obvious logical distinctions’; but 
this sort of grammar uses and mixes the most complex and obscure 
of them. It might mean, ‘at an early stage of development’; as in 
‘elementary organisms.’ These distinctions that the gr ammatical 
forms seem to make may be this last, and Mill may be saying so. 
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(4) By calling grammar ‘The beginning of the analysis of the 
thinking process’ Mill may mean that (a) in the individual’s re* 
flection and/or (b) in the history of the users of a language, these 
distinctions represent first steps in the analysis of thought. If so, 
a very large question is raised. Possibly the comparative history of 
languages may have important things to tell us, after many days, 
about the early history of the development of thought. But thought, 
if we contrast this with grammatical theory, was never tied to lin- 
guistic categories. Its attempts to picture itself did not control it. 
But we have not to speculate further about that here; our business 
is with these grammatical forms as guides in the individual’s first 
efforts to analyze the thinking process in himself, and, on that, 
it will be enough now to say that the sooner he dismisses these 
guides the better. 

A further remark about ‘analysis’ may help to bring out the 
danger. There is a sense in which we are all, as owners of digestive 
systems, marvellously expert analytic organic chemists. So thought, 
in the practical handling of language, performs endless astonish- 
ing feats of analysis. But, as the laboratory chemist, until recendy, 
would have made a very poor showing if he had to write out the 
chemical reactions which digestion effects, so the explicit analytic 
study of meanings lags sadly behind our skill. Traditional gram- 
mar has attempted to impose, on the working of language, some 
crude (‘elementary’.^) early theories. They do not apply, but in 
the absence of better information they have easily been made to 
SMm applicable. Moreover the crude theories have great philosophic 
prestige, the result, so a cynic avers, of a very ancient bargain be- 
tween grammar and logic to conceal one another’s defects. Mill’s 
doctrine here presents explicitly and theoretically what has been 
the practice, sometimes witting, often unwitting, of a majority of 
those who have thought about language ever since Plato’s Cratylus. 
As being, for too many students of language, the only conceivable 
alternative to the Usage Doctrine, it is worth examining. But the 
right alternative is to discard both doctrines, study our skill more 
thoroughly and improve it by eliminating obstructions and pro- 
vidii^ more encouraging modes of exercise. 

Mill is not alone in his conception of Latin and Greek as the 
logical languages — ^nor the last to be led astray by excessive ven- 
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oration for the foshion in which he had happened to be taught 
Kimn^lf- It will be only fair to append a passage from another 
distinguished teacher, who seems to be still more at sea about 
syntax. 

The position of the French and German people with regard to the 
mother tongue is very different educationally from the position of 
the English with regard to their mother tongue, for the simple reason 
that the English instinct for language is on the whole more slovenly, 
more slipshod, and less sensitive than in any other European coimtry. 
English has divested itself of accidence, and has done the most that 
any language can to divest itself of syntax. Consequently, training in 
English is less effectual as an educational instrument than in French 
or German. The natural insensitiveness of the English mind to the 
graces and delicacies of language has been very largely redeemed and 
helped by the fidelity of the English to classical training. The great- 
ness of our literature and poetry rests much on the fidelity of the 
English people to classical training in Latin and Greek, and it is an 
implement of education with which we can very little afford to 
dispense. 

DR RANDALL (Head Master of Charterhouse), Journal of the Royal 
United Services Institution for 1905, p. 655. 

Comment is perhaps unnecessary: but ‘divested itself of accidence’ 
is hardly happy. If the writer is serious, he should not, for even a 
moment, be suggesting that accidence is like a dress. And the least 
acquaintance with the comparative study of languages — which, after 
all, is what he is talking about — would show that Chinese, for ex- 
ample, has very much less syntax than English. As for ‘the natural 
insensitiveness of the English mind’ and so on; that seems merely 
abuse. What sort of comparative observation could be supposed 
to attest it.? If the Doctor’s indignation is based on his own ex- 
perience in the class-room, might it not equally be the teaching of 
English that is at fault.? We may admit that we can very little a^rd 
to dispense with classical training if we do not develop English im- 
plements of education to take its place. 

We have got to face the task of reconstructing our grammar because 
owing to the transformation which modern languages have under* 
gone on the formal side, our grammatical categories no longer in any 
way correspond with the permanent logical categories, and now that 
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formal distinctions are East disappearing logical considerations are fast 
becoming all important in the analysis of our speech. 

PROFESSOR ALLEN MAWER, 'Thc Problem of Grammar in the Light 
of Modem Linguistic Thought,’ p. 12. English Association Pub- 
lications. 

With this (apart from ‘no longer’ perhaps) we are, and can feel that 
we are, in a new world. 

But back to Mill. His sentence, ‘The principles and rules of gram- 
mar are the means by which the forms of language are made to 
correspond with the universal forms of thought,’ needs turning 
round to: ‘The rules of grammar are the means by which gram- 
marians have attempted to make the forms of thought correspond 
with the forms of language!’ Modern philosophers, Wittgenstein 
and the Viennese School, the logical positivists, for example, taking 
a much deeper dive than Mill into the subject, are endeavouring 
with some success to reduce logic to the fundamental grammar of 
a perfea language. They too would say that the laws of thought 
arc the rules of language, though they would not mean by this 
at all what Mill meant here. 

‘Rule,’ of course, is the word most profitable to study. We have 
glanced above (pp. 229-232) at some of its ambiguities and noted 
the importance, for every branch of teaching, of clearing our ideas 
about rules as far as possible. The sense in which the laws of 
thought, the right working of intelligence, may profitably be re- 
garded as the rules of an ideal language can be approached from 
all the main everyday uses of ‘rule.’ These arc : 

(1) A prescription or command issued by an authority. Extend this 
by admitting that we are all under the command of existence. 

(2) An agreement, such as anyone joining a Club makes, to abide 
Ey certain understandings as to what shall and shall not be 
done. Joining the company of speakers of English, we will 
speak so. Extending it, joining the company of the sane, we will 
think so, and have our advantage in so doing. 

(3) An observed uniformity, an empirical law of events, what is 
seen to happen — a segment of the operation of (i) as appre- 
hended by us. 

Taken superficially these seem very different and arc the posi- 
tions from which the traditional philosophies — Rationalism, Prag- 
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matism and Empiricism — have batdcd with one another. Taken 
more deeply, it b^mcs very difficult to distinguish between them, 
especially if we do not forget, in considering them, to as\ (we shall 
not answer it, for they are the attempted answers) how we come 
to consider them, what we are doing, or what is being done in us, 
when we consider. Taken so, we approach a sense for ‘rule’ which 
includes them alP and is that in which the necessities (as disdn* 
guished from the accidents) of language and the necessities of 
thought seem to be the same. 

But this is a long way from Mill’s paragraph, though not so 
far from some pages in his Logic. I put it in here because a feel- 
ing that there may be, in a deep sense, a real identity between the 
forms of thought and the forms of language, lends plausibility 
to a doctrine of correspondence between them that no modern 
grammarian has the least difficulty in utterly demolishing. The 
identity, though, would have to do with the grammar of an 
imaginary language which no one has ever written or talked. Some 
mathematical notations approximate to it. But the correspondence 
Mill is talking about has to do with the different tricks of differ- 
ent extant languages. It has to do with ‘mine square tables is 
brown,’ not with ‘my round tabic is square,’ The first breaks the 
Club Rules, the second may break the fundamental granunar 
which may be thought to be identical for language and for logic 
‘Rules,’ in addition to being a word of the shiftiest philosophic 
duplicity, has minor treacheries. Here is Mill on rules again, also 
from that hastily composed Inaugural Lecture. 

But in great things as well as in small, examples and modeb are 
not sufficient: we want rules as well. Familiarity with the correct use 
of a language in conversation and writing docs not make lules of 
grammar unnecessary; nor does the amplest knowledge of the sciences 
of reasoning and experiment dispense with rules of logic. We may 
have heard correct reasonings and seen skilful experiments all our 
lives — we shall not learn by mere imitation to do the like, unless we 
pay careful attention to how it is done. 

The last sentence has much to commend it; but ‘pay careful 
attention to how it is done.’ Is that what most things which school- 

^ Some further speculations along these lines will be found in the Appendix at 
pp. 407-11. See also the Motto to the Third Landing Stage. 
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laastm call ‘rules' make us (k)? On the oonurary, the commoiwsc 
fttuctioa of a rule is to save us this trouble, it tells us what to do, 
not how or why to do it. And thus, as the history of grammar and 
in the schools displays ad nauseam, rules are the enemy of 
understanding. Learning the rules is the fatal course, if we do not, 
by some other means, also learn to look behind them to the rea> 
sons which make them useful. 
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Everything, that it, implies everything else. But in judge- 
ment you fatl to include the condition on which your idea 
ts true of the Real. And you also fail to include the con- 
dition on which your judgement itself, as a fact, exists. 
And these two disabilities in the end are one. 

p. H. BRADLEY, Essoys on Truth and Reality 

As all teachers know, the acttial difficulty of a passage or exer- 
cise is extremely hard to estimate in any reliable fashion. ‘Difficult?* 
For whom, in what ways, for what causes, under what conditions 
of time, of inducement, of preparation, and in comparison with 
what? Still harder is the appropriate difficulty to estimate. Whether 
lingering is profitable depends on what is being lingered over, and 
that is harder to know than we sometimes suppose. Even instruc- 
tors in physical exercises arc often uncertain whether it would be 
better, looking ahead, to polish easy tasks or open the first clumsy 
cssayals of new ones? And their problem is easier in that they can 
sec more clearly what is happening. Behind the frowns and sighs 
of our pupils may be a real travail of spirit, or merely the bore- 
dom of blind routine, or, very likely, irrelevant gestures. Nor do 
the scripts that result separate themselves, except here and there. 
The absurd and muddled rigmarole may be much nearer the stu- 
dent’s problem (at the stage it has reached in him) than the good 
sensible second-class product which has come easily to its author. 
And we are always guessing whether the problem (‘and the use 
of theorems,’ said Hobbes, ‘is for the construction of problems’) is 
behind a pupil or still ahead of him on his secret private course. 

We know this well. The morals that I find in the discussions 
of this Grammar Section arc, first: that old one again, that the 
pupil must herein be his own adviser. He can see, as we cannot, 
where his doubts come from and where his efforts arc aimed. But 
sometimes we can help him in this, by helping him to see how 
many more alternative modes of reasonable understanding are open 
to him. 

So the second moral is that very few tasks we can offer are ac* 
tually, as they will work out in the minds of the class, nearly an 

aw 
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ample as we will suppose them to be — after even our best efforts 
to make them unambiguous. And, if the task is worth setting (ex- 
cept as a routine check-up), those will not be the worst minds 
which surprise us by ‘entirely missing its point,' or rather by find- 
ing lines to follow that we did not suspect were there. When this 
happens we have two regions to cultivate, where the new line 
leads and the region from which it led off. If thought about Gram- 
mar — about the interactions of words — can teach us teachers any- 
thing, it should be to be tolerant and patient and sympathetic about 
such vagaries; to recognize them as inevitable, and as much part 
of our own interpretative practice (with its only slightly altered 
problems) as of the ways of a normal child. 

Misunderstanding, then — unless it springs from persistent special 
causes and so should be a medical matter — is no crime. If it is not 
actually to be u/elcomed, it is at least an opportunity for teaching 
which, in the absence of overt misunderstanding, will not so cer- 
tainly be cKCurring. And the same comprehension by the teacher 
that the ways of reasonable misunderstanding, as of understanding, 
are many, will not only make him charitable to his pupils but 
charitable to himself and to his own efforts in teaching. It is not 
the most orderly and uncriticizable exposition that throws the most 
light as a rule. When the class marches in step with its teacher 
and arrives without break of rank at the destination, members of 
it may for a while be able to repeat that march by themselves; but 
they will hardly have a general grasp of the terrain. It is the travel- 
ler’s ‘ludgment, always and only, that we have to train. All else is 
means and occasion merely. 

Lastly, since we cannot, with any good exercise, tell which de- 
cisions between rival ways arc bringing in what further ramifying, 
but then's and if sos that never will be expressed except by the 
outcome; and since the outcome — except in the sciences — is no 
certain test of the merits of the internal dramas (p. 248) of in- 
terpretatka which have led to it; and since the self-control (p. 
16) these internal dramas require and develop is our concern and 
not any outcomes except as they arc a part of the dramas; we shall 
not be afraid of exercises that take time, that may even seem to 
adt for the rest of life, or for eternity, to settle them. Factual 
manipulations and indoctrination so hold the held today; to many 
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teachers submit to the flattering expectation that they have the an- 
swer and will produce it when they think lit, that the opposite view 
may safely be urged. It is, then, not our business to teach coodu- 
sions, but to help in the framing of questions; that is to say, in the 
choice of definitions— which is the central problem of Logic. 




Part Three: LOGIC 


That it may be of itself clear and perspicuous to all men; 
as indeed tt is, saving to such, as reading the long dis- 
courses made upon this subject by the writers of meta- 
physics {which they believe to be some egregious learn- 
ing) thinly they understand not, when they do. 

HOBBES, Computation or La^ 




Chapter Eighteen: The Interpretation of IS 


It is the more stril^ing that the common-sense world with 
its things, classes, and laws, shotdd consist of phenomena, 
that it has all been felt and lived, growing for us with our 
growing grasp, and that no belief is imported that is not 
an expectation of which sense can give proof. For animals 
this world is free from reflection and language; and, in 
spite of both taints, ours can be seen in quite the same 
practical character. Common sense is not so guilty as its 
language appears to say. It stands a poor examination on 
the meaning of simple words like thing, is, has, I, act. But 
it learns them not as definitions but as physical signs; it 
knows nothing of them but their applications; and SO 
their implication is felt as merely a mutual analogy among 
the instances. When it says 'this thing has an odour,' there 
need be nothing vague, let alone an error. When it says 'a 
stone broke the window," there need be no confusion till 
it is cross-examined: it is saved from confusion, as well as 
from error, by its ignorance. 

SI* WILLIAM MITCHELL, The Place of Minds 

This Part is, for a number of reasons, more tentative than 
the others. The ground it explores seems, at first sight, less promis- 
ing as an exercise field for relatively unambitious teaching — Milton’s 
complaint that the Universities presented to ‘unlearned novices, at 
their first coming, the most intellective abstracts of Logic and Meta- 
physics’ returns warningly to the mind. I have to present things 
that are hardly distinguishable from these, and all will depend 
upon how it is done. Can they be presented in a way that is toler- 
able to the pupils — not as mere ‘intellective abstracts,’ but as urgent, 
necessary, unavoidable, and fruitful questions? That is the teadiers* 
problem. I need, 1 think, spend little time insisting that they m 
such. These questions are no recondite things to be left to sheltered 
academic experts. They concern the warp and woof of all <Mir 
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Wkhout some practical mastery them though goes 
iMsay every hour. But thou^t is not the same thing as ate 
rdb^n; it commonly succeeds in practice with problems which 
baffle it at once when they are explicitly set for reflection. ‘Should 
we not then,’ someone will ask, ‘be content to let thought, in prac* 
tice, be as logical as it can; and not bother our pupils with these 
abstruse puzzles which they — ^and more eminent logicians— are 
quite unable to settle?’ The answer is that they will bother them- 
selves, the more hopeful of them, in any case. A point must come, 
in all education, and often comes early, at which these matters are 
£(m:cd into prominence in and through the other things we are en- 
deavouring to teach. And we could teach these other things much 
better if we could find good ways of making the logical troubles 
less perplexing. The difiiculty of finding good ways will not be 
underestimated. Neglect of the subject, all but universal in mod- 
em teaching, witnesses to it. I hope to show that this neglect is 
unjustified, and I believe it to be most unfortunate. Some of the 
difficulty would vanish if the subject became more familiar. It will 
be soon enough to be sure that Logic is unsuitable in school-use 
when it has been tried out by modern-minded teachers. But the 
worst pan of the difficulty would remain. It needs a preliminary 
word here. 


Because they arc so central and so universal, these problems of 
the forms of thought have been worked at, technically, with good 
and bad techniques, more than any other problems. Inquiry mto 
fhi-m has been, in a sense, over-developed; the ground has been 
dug and mined until the workings in it are a danger to all who 
come near. The labours of generations of logicians have added 
maM upon maze to a terrain initially labyrinthine enough. Thus 
th e questions that automatically occur may easily be lost, if we 


rakg expert guidance upon them, in a new set of worse questions 
the answers we arc offered. No one who spends much dme 
refrains from comparing it to a cave — to one of those 
awespilciDtricate pot-holes of the limestone country, or to the grim 
some mountain torrents cut — so deep that it seems im- 
poMfliiftbr the stream of thought falling down out of sight in 
ibe depths to find its way into daylight again. The image not un- 
Idli^ully suggests some of the dangers that the introduction ci 
U n i ces to Logic must incur. With these pr(fl>lcms we cannot h^ 
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few3»ng tliat we are losing sig^ of the outer worid of oomnm ex* 
perieiice> that <lark yacuides surround us, that there is rothing under 
our feet and nothing to grasp but obsolete tackle, leh Han gling by 
former expbrers, from Aristotle to Jevons, men in any case hag- 
dead and probably ill-advised. These feelings are inevitable whra 
thought turns to consider itself, and no discussion of logical prob- 
lems can avoid them. The remedy is to recognize this peailiar 
vacuousness and blindness of the subjea as essential to it, and as, 
indeed, a source of the values of the study. In some Swiss gmges, 
engineers have hung a convenient hand-railed track through the 
more spectacular gulfs. It is no part of a teacher’s duty to do that 
for Logic; our aim is not to attract tourists but to train thinkers. 
We want to make nothing in this subject casy^xcept the genuine 
exploration of it by minds that arc relying upon their own enter- 
prise. 

We can however save them some of the embarrassment that comes 
from the excessive provision of duplicatory and reciprocally en- 
tangling tackle. Above all we must try to sec that they get at the 
problems before they get at the traditional answers. Most logic- 
teaching has failed in the past because the students have had to learn 
a doctrine before they realized, in their own experience, how inter- 
esting and important the questions were that the doctrine was try- 
ing to explain. I shall, therefore, be studying here the presentation 
of only a few typical logical problems, and the presentation rather 
than the problems themselves or their treatment. This will ^v plain, 

I hope, some things which would seem odd about my treatment if 
I were writing for logicians. It cuts rather drastically through jenfwg') 
and ignores others, of the traditional expected formulations and 
distinctions. But I am convinced that the growing mind can rake 
up these problems much more directly than it has been encouraged 
to do. The technical apparatus should only be brought in latOP— 
and then frankly as mere bits of apparatus bring ing their own 
problems, as interesting to the student as the uses he will try to meke 
of them. So the physicist must understand his apparatus physically 
if he is to use it; when he does not, it becomes the object (A M* 
research. Here, in the elements of Logiq more than in any 
study, what we must avoid is the incantation. The Terms of this Ait 
work no wonders. ‘Open, Barley I’ 'Open, Oatsl’ ‘C^>en, Beansl— 
Open, Rye!— Milletl Chickpea! Maize! Buckwheat! Rice! Vettlit* 
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There is not even one 'Open, Sesamel* to be remembered. That was 
another cave and in an^er st<»y. Yet have 1 seen the ghost of 
more than one wretched Kassim lying in the mouth of this in six 
parts. 

I b^an my experiments with the word ‘is —putting the following 
set of sentences before my audience and the appended request: 
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EXERCISE FIVE 

(1) Barkis is willin(g). 

(2) The Emperor is captured. 

(3) A bacillus is a vegetable. 

(4) To obey is better than sacrifice. 

(5) To doubt is to think. 

(6) She’s a duck! 

Please distinguish between the uses of ‘is’ in the above, and say 
which, if any, of the sentences you take to be true by definition.. 
Write, if you can, a parallel set of sentences between which the same 
distinctions may be made.' 

By way of encouragement and to forestall despair I gave a little 
preparatory homily somewhat as follows: I mentioned our astonish' 
ing practical command over the complexities of language and our 
relatively limited theoretical understanding of how it works. Allud' 
ing to the analogy I had been using about the skill of our digestive 
system and our lack of skill, until recently, as chemists (sec page 
288), I remarked that the parallel was hardly fair, and that a better 
one would be with our practical ability as cooks, say in contriving 
suitable sauces, compared with our inability to explain the physio- 
logical principles of taste they depend on. I pointed out that we do 
all use the word ‘is’ with incredible adroitness, but that our theo- 
retical understanding of how we do so lags far behind. And that 
in inviting them to test how far they could theoretically explain 
and describe differences in their uses of ‘is’ I was not suggesting 
that we do not all, in practice, succeed pretty well in coping with 
its tricks. The experiment, 1 said, would not reveal anything new 
or startling or disconcerting. Still less would it suggest that we 
should change the ways in which we ordinarily use ‘is.’ On the 
other hand, it might draw attention to some risks we run of mis- 
understanding one another through the trickiness of the word; and 
it might shake our bad habit of treating most things we read or 
hear as though of course we knew what they meant and, conversely, 
of writing as though no one but a fool could possibly mistake our 
meaning. 

^ Thii request, as the outcome showed, was excessively ambiguous — both as W 
Rises' and as to 'true by definition.’ 
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I put k dH diu here k cue any part of it tnay hdlp to eiqplak 
aune df the strange thkgs that happened in the next ha!£ 4 ioiir. 

need a great deal of explaining and might euily be conjectured 
dwut on the scale of Exercise Two. I believe that a full analysis 
and discussion of a similar experiment might be extremely valuable. 
It should be more carefully prepared and followed up by interviews 
with the writers, perhaps, to bring out more clearly whether they 
really thought at all as they wrote. A large proportion were too 
baffl^ by the novelty of the task, or too distract^ by uncertainty 
u to what it was, to be held responsible. They did not collect their 
wits enough to consider what could reasonably be being asked, and 
wandered every way in pursuit of random reflections. These protocols 
chiefly point towards the improvements that would be desirable in 
fartho’ inquiries, but some of them also show well enough what 
a need there is for more inquiry and what interesting thkgs it 
would have to look into. 

I will illustrate both aspects briefly. But before the mystery men 
b^k, kc us have a coirunent from an intelligible writer to serve u 
a norm: 

5.1.* (1) Not true by dehnition. Parallel case; This dog is friendly. 
It meam Barkis is possessed by or possesses a certain characteristic. 

(а) TVns means the Emperor ii now captured. Cl. The war is over, 
The mesl is hnitbed etc. 

(3) DeEnition. (I know nothing about this but should assume, if 
I read it, that I was being given a definition.) Cf. Iron is a metal. 
Fear is an instinct (perhaps it isn’t; but if I read this 1 assume it is a 
psycholagist's definition). 

(4) Nothing to do with definition — ’is’ here relates obedience to 

in a certain way, ‘better than.’ Cf. 'To be weak is miserable.’ 

(5) This looks like definition. It might mean ‘In the ensuing pas> 

•age I totend to mean by doubting, thinking.' It might mean to be 
a definitioo — Dotibc and think are interchangeaUe — to doubt 

it always to thtnk [which it clearly isn't], to think is always to doubt 
fun&MtUoatdy equally untrue]. The sentence seems to me to be really 
aa expreitioo of an atticude of mind towards doubt. 

(Ci. Donne’s 'Who stands inquiring right' etc. (Satire III) » 
Thnnywn, In Memoriam.) 

(б) Hiss is clearly not definition! The duck has become through 
Moe language history unknown to me a symbd which we recognise 
as standing for 'charming’ or the like. 
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ThU is die kind of oomment 1 was aqieaii^ Wfaat I got was 
more often like this: 

5.11. * In all these sentences it is perfectly dear what is 
owing as has been said to the way in which after years erf use we are 
able to interpret the meaning of the word ‘is.’ 

The word ‘is,* if one wished to be pedantic, has probably no proper 
use with anything which is not animate. As the a part of the w ee d 
t he t o verb to be is implies living or being, all being b in essence 
presumably confined to living things. Therefore to say that 'the taUe 
b . . .* is probably incorrect, although it b habitual. 

In the sentences ‘is’ performs many duties. In (f) it b cquivdcttt 
to (is in a state of). Barkis is in a sute of willingness — os it were. 
(2) It is equivalent to has been and carries some of that se n s e . (3) 
p robabl y the most c orre ct (in aa a d e sMO u se ) use of is. A 
e u ft ou t use of is, net with the same meaning as equivalent to. BacOlns 
may be a vegetable. But And a vegetable b a baciUus. (6) Not an 
equivalent. A duck b not necessarily a she. 

I hope that this ‘correaness’ talk is not the effea of my stnigg^ 
to analyze Campbell— and Gardiner, Kittrcdgc and Arnold— before 
the dassi I had been giving them the gist of Pan Two at some 
length, and I would fed a little dashed if I thought thb writer had 
been Ustening to me all those hours. But the audience changed 
somewhat between the Lent and Easter Terms, and I like to think 
that this man was a new-comer. I have left in all his corrections to 
show that some of his oddest ideas were not first thoughts. They 
may be compared with some of the exhibits in the pedantry-shy 
which opens Part Two. 

He was not alone in feeling that if is is used in various ways, aU 
but one of them should somehow be wrong: 

5.12. * In Nos. I and 2 ‘is’ is used in the same manner except that 
one is followed by the present participle and the other the past. It is 
quite a correct use of ‘is’ as an auxiliary. 

No. 3 is a statement of faa and is also correct. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are proverbial uses of ‘is’ and it b here that *b' does 
not come under the proper definition of the word. 

No. 6. A slang expression — and does not come under the tHputtfiy* 
of the word. A human being cannot be a duck! 
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He is one o£ several who took *true by definition* not as apf^ying 
to the sentences as wholes but to some supposed true or ‘correct’ 
uset^ n: 


5.13.* (i) By definition ‘is* would seem to refer to a state of present 
being. To say, therefore, that ‘Barkis is willin’ * presents no difficulty, 
for that sentence conveys the simple sense that Barkis, for whatever 
reasons, is disposed in such a frame of mind that he will be responsive. 
The only funaion of ‘is’ is to link the adjective to the noun. 

(a) If one attempted to translate this sentence the fact would 
emerge that ‘is* has here a double sense. The Emperor is in a state 
of being and therefore ‘is’; captured may be looked upon as an ad- 
jective describing his state of being. Yet ‘captus est’ would mean ‘is 
having been captured,’ so that the function of ‘is’ cither becomes en- 
larged to include some of the past tense of the verb; or is relegated to 
the smaller category of the previous example. 

(3) Assuming that a bacillus may justly be called a vegetable, which 
I, in botanical and zoological ignorance, am inclined to doubt, the 
hinaion of ‘is’ appears to consist in identifying one class of objects 
with another, in whose larger scope the laws of the universe have 
placed it. 'Is* breaks down the diilerentiation between the two classes 
of objects, but only in so far as ortc might later suppose that any 
particular bacillus was not a vegetable. 

(4) This dogmatic uncrance lays down the law that by a particu- 
lar standard of moral values, c^tedicnce is superior to sacrifice. For 
the didactic purpose of the phrase a positive and definite form has 
been adopted, snatched by force from its true meaning of a state of 
being. 


Any stick will do to beat a dog with; and perhaps ‘the true 
meaning* of is, in the last remark, is being merely turned to the 
service of a prejudice which several obscurely felt against sentence 
(4) — that ‘dogmatic utterance.’ 


5.131. To obey 


is better than 
has less benefit than 


sacrifice. 


Freud, or Adler, would enjoy this lapmt calami! 

5.13a. Sentence (4) is the most baffling. *ls' here has a smaller 
number of possitde meanings than ‘is’ in (5), where it might pos- 
lAly mean ‘entails,’ ’implies.’ ’includes,' etc., as well as ‘is the same 
JUMNs as.* In (4) 'if* is used vaguely, as a piece of sn^g, to give 
^ scmrncc orthodox shape. 
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Quite why (4) is not endtied to use the word b* and why is 
diould be thought vaguer here than elsewhere are pmnts that might 
well have repaid a Uttlc delicate questioning, llie separation q£ 
‘entails,’ ’implies,* ‘includes* etc. from ‘is the same process as* is also 
interesting. Differences in the uses made of these terms are anuing 
the chief matters an elementary Logic course could clear up. 

A large number seem just unable to separate is for contemplation; 
they load it with the meaning of the whole sentence or with func* 
tions which the other words perform : 

5.2* (1) ‘is* stands for the state-of-being-willing. Barkis admiu' 
to being equal to an indcfinitciy protracted state-of-being-willing, ix. 
the state-of-being-willing is what he wishes his name to stand for 
for the present. 

‘is’ = Barkis 

(2) ‘is’ = has been 

Neither ‘is’ nor ‘has been* arc true by definition. 

{3) ‘is’ used instead of = 

Not entirely true by definition, a vegetable must mean one vegetable 
among the whole class of vegetables before it is tnie. 

(4) The act of obeying is better than the aa of sachheing. ‘u*=: 
an act. 

This is net, I think, what it seems; hut just the effca of attcmf%> 
ing an unwonted sort of abstraction. 

5^1.* (1) Barkis is willin’. — Used to signify ‘is in a state oF 

(2) The emperor u captured — ‘has undergone a certain experioioe* 

(3) A bacillus is a vegetable — 'Belongs to a certain | of 

things’ [which has been defined] 

(4) To obey is better than sacrifice — ‘Accords with accepted stand- 
ards (of behaviour]’ 

(5) To doubt is to think — ‘Produces as a necessary consequence* 

(6) She’s a duck! 

Some struggled in much the same way at greater length and what 
is happening is easier to follow: 

5,22.* ( 1 ) Defines by attribution a mental state of a partMular per* 
ton. The situation is particular, and the statement entity 
in so autonymous and arbitrary a thing as a novel. 
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(9) V hat • descriptive force here. It tkser^et ait abecatioii of tKr 
foetus. It is true in the sense that it it unambiguous and poa> 
afole. In so for at it a a repoit it is subjea to fuither confimiatinn 
or modificatkm. 

particular 

(3) *niu is a iiiglily geu e ialLml Here one k in d o f being is at* 
tfibitted to a i(ind of being. It it untrue of bjr definition. 

(4) This might be called the judicial use of *it’ whereby a superior 
<]uality is attributed to one, of two consideied complex dispositions of 
trill fcaseit and impulse. It is a highly general statement possible to 
make only in a highly particular set of circumstances. It As such it 
cannot be true or untrue by definition. The situation itself would die* 
tate several criteria for truth, pragmatic or absolute. 

assert 

(s) The use of ‘is* here is to a tt r i b u te one particular set of mental 
operations to as comprehending the whtJe. It is untrue by defintdon 
for the powers free to make this categorical assertion are not agnostic. 
To doubt is to doubt. There are of course certain suppressed mental 
operations in the statement which when explicit, define and qualify 
until a certain kind of assent is possible. In so fundamental a ttato- 
ment about consciousness 'is‘ is important as attributing a certain 
underlying quality to both doubt and thought — ix. being. 

(6) Here *is’ attributes not so much a definite quality to a per* 
mn as inhering in them. It is a social judgement. It describes the 
dSect <d one person 00 another — perhaps in a very special situatkxi— 
almost empathy. 

The writer steps over, with the word ‘attributes,’ what he intends 
to be talking about; and then finds himseif discussing other dif* 
ferences between the sentences. The others will have teemed naive; 
this one’s difficulties at least are not due to unfamilurity with or 
fear of philosophic verbiage. ‘Categorical,’ ‘pragmatic,' 'empathy'! 
1 wonder vriutt he made of the books or ulk from which he learnt 
them. This is the use of language that a good course in Logic would 
MOT tend to promote. 

At this pmnt let me put in two ordinary normal sets of commentf 
o-odierwiK 1 ihall feel too like 'Our Sam' in the story. His mocher, 
it will be remembered, was watching them march pas and cried, 
,T 4 N)kl They are all out of step except Our Sami' 

5^5.* (1) This ‘is* m ea n t b coot e ai, Ims the emorieoal state of 
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(а) In it! OMitext, dui V ineaitt *hM j^qrucd Mate of be* 
ing . . .’••■Bot in bodi cafes, this soft of oqilanatioo neccirit^ a jmc 
aa involved use of ‘has,’ and ‘being’— In each case, the ‘is’ may mom 
siaiply be considered as a copulative between two jdirases or words, 
which are somehow related. 

(3) Hus statement is true by definirioa (if my meagre bioU^ 
does not play me false). The ‘is’ is that of classification; a memhrr 
is shown to be included in a larger dass. 

(4) This statement, owing to the ambiguity of terms, mgA/ be 
true by definition, depending upon which tenses are given to ‘dnty’ 
and ‘sacrifice.’— Since the last example involves rigidly defined sci'' 
entific terms this ambiguity docs not there arise. 

The only way this ‘is’ can be interpreted, it teems, is to consider 
‘is better than’ as a unit, which connotes a certain leladoo bet w e en 
‘obeying’ and ‘sacrificing,’ in the mind of the speaker. 

(5) This statement, by the usual psychological interpretatioa of 
die two words is true by definition. 

If so, again, the ‘is’ is that of inclusion in a ‘class’; thoK facts 
denoted by the state of ‘doubting,’ are included in the larger dass 
of facts denoted by ‘thinking.* 

(б) The exclamation mark leads me to expea that this, too, is 
true by definition: ‘duck,’ in a colloquial use, connoting almost any* 
thing complimentary the speaker wishes. 

The ‘is’ may be interpreted as ‘attributive’: sAe having the gruH- 
tiet denoted by . 

5.34.* I. IS — simple connection between person and attributed qud- 
ity — HOW understood. 

2. denotes state of the Emperor, now understood. 

3. CM he proeed to belong to the dass of (vegetables) 

4. is — positive affirmation — is, in the face of those who behave ai 
if it were not so. 

5. (*rhe action of doubting) leads to, causes, necesmrdy imfim 
(the action of thinking). 

6. ostensibly ‘bdongs to the dass of and in certain contexts omdii 
be taken literally as parallel to 3 in some respnts. 

In other contexts— as an emotive sutement — she has die qvafitin 
which for people tuing my slang vocabulary are denoted by dm word 
‘duck.’ 

I’m tdll not sure that I understand what *tnie by defimtioa* 

— bm I think it could apply only to 3, to 6 in cenaiii 

you could take her out ctf the pond and see diat she had all lln 
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OBceMtrj putt of « duck), and — if you interpieied i/ in 5 in a dif* 
ferent way from mine, possibly there. 

Presentness — is ooit*— implied in i and x 

To return to the mystery men: 

5x5.* (i) 'Barkis is mlling ' — ^This use of ‘is* shows that it cannot 
convey sense by itself — the sentence is only half com^dete. In the 
context of course the meaning is clear, but as an isolated remark it 
is not; the ‘is’ does not explain 'wiUin(g)' — willing to do what? or 
what is B willing about? or docs 'willing' express a feature of B's 
character? ‘Is* is not a ‘self<ootaioed-seiue‘ word. Not true by defini* 
tion. 

(ii) 'The Emperor is captured" — The ‘is’ again depends upon the 
word it described (?), rumely ‘captured,* and since ‘captured’ cols' 
tains its own meaning the ‘is’ becomes unconsciously joined to it, 
so that it is no longer ‘is’ but ‘iscaptured’; — it is simply the auxiliary 
showing that the capture has taken place and it is elided into ‘cap- 
tured.’ True by definition. 

(iii) 'A bacillus is a vegetMe" — this is the use of ‘is’ which most 
gives it an existence as a word in itself. It is a connection; ‘bacillus’ 
and ‘vegeuble’ are related to each other by it. On this use of ‘is* all 
other words depend, it expresses existence (as, in another person of 
the verb, |chovah is called ‘I am,’ w*ith the same significance of the 
word ‘is’ or ‘am.’ 

(iv) 'To obey is better than to thiaif^.’ 

Any, all, and none of the sentences were deebred with some 
OHifideDce to be 'true by definition.’ Sentence (2) was especially a 
favourite for this distinction, I suppose, because whether he was 
captured or not was felt to be the son of thing that somebody could 
be ‘definitely’ certain about. These protocols confirmed a suspicion 
1 had been long entenaining that any attempts I might make to 
tfiscuss definition would have to start by assuming a very much 
Uanker background than, for example. Part Two above assumes. 
But ‘blank* is a misdescription. The background is not merely bbnk; 
it is not open to us to fill in as wc will. It is actively hostile, I 
bdseve, to thought about definition. Hk word excites a peculiar 
ggistancr, rather like the word 'obey' in Sentence (4). Suspickuis 
flnie ^at *caKhcs* are being planned, that liberty is being steden, 
dttt aoiiicbody is going to be made to seem stupid, unfairly and 
bjr mere cunning. In nKve dodlc a confused stupcu talus tbeir 
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pUcCf tt m i l a r to, but even more disabling than, the clouding of the 
facultiei that fdlowt the word 'grammar/ The feding that one will 
be expeaed to follow and reniember something that tme has not 
'seen' or 'taken in/ is paralyzing to us all. Any discussion, then, 
of definition must be very wary, must expea to be often a failure, 
and should begin by attempting to win a much more positive inter- 
est in the topic than is usual. Otherwise the outcon^ will be the 
despair voiced under (4) by 5.25 above. 

It would be useful to know whether those who picked out (3) 
as the only sentence which would naturally be taken as true by 
definition were mostly science students, familiar with that sort of 
classification and its uses. We would also wish to know what science 
they had studied. Biologists, chemists and mathematicians dcvek^ 
different anitudes towards definition because the charaaeristic defi- 
nitions of these sciences are of different types. The biologist is more 
familiar with reclassifications, for example, and uses a definition as 
a provisional instrument; the chemist thinks of components in a 
struaure; the mathematicbn, since he relics on definitions more 
than anyone else, wobbles between an extreme freedom and an 
extreme dependence on them. We may agree that one of the chief 
benefits of some scientific traimng is that it forces the studem to 
recognize, in his own subject, the difference between statements 
that are true by definition and those that are not. But we may doubt 
whaher, by itself, it helps him very much with the same distinction 
in general nonHcchnical matters. W'c all know eminent scientists 
who, when they talk politics or morals, mix, quite as badly as any 
of us, the sentences which are true because the words are being so 
used that they must be, with the sentences that may not be true, 
and need inquiry. A more general ability to distinguish between 
these cases, or at least to keep on the lookout for the distinction, 
would be a main aim of a course on Logic. But, a^of»e all, in pursu- 
ing this aim, we must beware of haste. Fluid thought can change 
meanings in a flash; but solid logicalized argument, using discrett 
meanings, preferably fixed and constant for its chief words, has lost 
this happy freedom. It may take a long time to dismantle one defi- 
nition and erect another. We often tUnk we have changed them 
when we have not. Moreover the initial process of freezing «did 
meanings out of a flux often needs hours when discourse only gives 
it seconds. 1 am inclined to think that 'the definition honors’ are 
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due to this. We expect not to understand the nunnent people 
ttart giving us their definitions or attacking other people’s. We have 
been forced too often to try to follow these movements in the fluid 
state; and the required adjustments can only be made when ideas 
*May put’ in the solid. 

Let me review, a little further, what was said about Sentence (3). 
A number, quite properly, did not know whether a bacillus is a 
vegetable or not. But that did not prevent 5.1, 5Jti or 5.23, from 
recognizing the sentence as of that sort. 504, with his ‘can be proved 
to belong to the class of’ is with them; his ‘proof’ would be a com- 
parison of the characters of bacilli with those defining the class of 
vegetables. 5.13 tangles himself up with his word ‘identifying’ but 
perhaps breaks his way out again. 5.2 more thoroughly merges the 
notion of inclusion in a larger class with that of identity. What 5.22 
is doing I decline to say. 

The other protocols supply scores of varied confusions about (3) : 

5.3. (3) ‘is’ is used in its purest sense, i.c. as a simple equivalent 
between two things to express their identity. 

Others pointed out the obvious objection to this: 

5.31. ‘is’ is used to attach a small thing to a group or family of 
things. It does not identify the Bacillus with the vegetable, because 
otherwise every vegetable would be a Bacillus. It merely adds the 
Bacillus to a long list of vegetables. 

The ‘small thing’ is the subclass, not the minute bacillus; and I 
expect he has some reasonable notion of how the 'long list’ is made 
in the back of his mind. 

‘Equivalent’ and ‘equals’ were used in very free and unconven- 
donai fiuhion, and gave much trouble: 

5.32.* Two uses of ‘is’ seem quite obvious; one of them is that of 
TefUaxmg ocher words while the other is that of serving as an 
^equals* sign. ‘The Emperor is captured’ means ‘The Emperor has 
be» captured.’ As for the equals sign, I should say that a proper 
iUuscratioa 6 t diis would be Mussolini is 11 Ducc or II Duce is Mus* 
•olinL I dodbe if any one of the examples presented fits in this cat^ory. 
*ro doolc is to think’ can be reversed and tlw product of such an 
op cinittl, to dunk is to doubt, although possibly a true st at e men t, 
dots m/t have dieWne inqsUcadons as the ocher, nor wmdd it be the 
of the icasooing. 
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It seems to me that V can serve as various other algelmuc rigns 
as well as equals. For example, the sign > (meaning is greater 
than) means ‘is’ with a comparative adjective. ‘To obey is better than 
to sacrifice’ fits in this category. 

Another use of is is that of serving as ‘resembles.* When we say 
‘She is a duck,’ we imply a metaphorical use. 

This is useful thinking of a kind which, if continued, via ‘The King 
of England is the owner of Buckingham palace,’ ‘A three-angled 
figure is a three-sided figure,’ ‘Henry is Ford,’ and so on,^ would 
take him to a happy clarity. The opening suggestion about is replac-, 
ing other words is particularly promising. The next writer would 
be harder to help and is in more need of it: 

5.33.* 'Is' The first use of ‘is,’ descriptive. 

The second use of ‘is’ verbal (implies ‘has been’) 

The third use of ‘is,’ as identically = 

The fourth use of ‘is’ within a phrase that might be written as 
one word isbetterthan — comparative 

The fifth use of ‘is’ (mistaken) as identically equal (allied to 3). 

The sixth use of ‘is’ — as identically equal (allied to 3) 

Of these the third use is the one that can be least quarrelled with. It 
approaches the mathematical sign ^ . Even so it must be under- 
stood that a vegetable is not used in the sense of one of the many 
different kinds of vegetable, i.c. as cauliflowers — ^but as a single tme 
of a certain variety. It would therefore be just as possible to say 
‘bacilli are a vegetable.’ 

The fifth use carries this point to a further stage. The identically 
equals sign cannot possibly be placed here, for if to doubt does in- 
volve a process of thought, it certainly docs not involve the wbtde 
process which ‘to think’ here implies. And yet the objection is only 
the same as that raised against (3) — so if 3 is allowed to staiul 5, 
should be. 

A large amount of proof would be necessary for 6. The use is 
‘identically equals’ but it has to rely on the hearer’s idea of duck- 
used in this sense. 

The itch to quarrel with is goes well with the false coafideiice 
about ‘the mathematical sign w’ of equivalence. 1 can’t believe he 
BMant that *A badllus' should mean ‘a ungle one’ rather than ‘any 
bacUlus.' And why may we not say, ‘Cauliflowers are a v^et^ik^? 

^ See the dwoiwieo of <i«criptioiu and names bdow, pages 
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Probably these remarks are just fumblings towards 5.31’s point, 
fumblings which have lost it in quite different considerations. He 
crosses yet more threads in trying to deal with (5) and (6). We 
could hardly have a better example to show how perniciously the 
minor matters of variants in grammatical formulation can interfere 
with the perception of the important thing — the logical form of the 
thought expressed. I shall be coming back to these difficulties in 
Chapter XXIII when I discuss what may be called the Principle of 
Equivalence in Grammatical Formulation. 

Some, when dragging in ‘equals,’ were careful to explain that 
they did not mean it! I give whole protocols whenever other fascinat- 
ing problems occur in them: 

5.34.* True by definition are (2), (3) and possibly (4). (2) is 
true because ‘is,’ an auxiliary to a transitive passive verb, is a mere 
device to change the emphasis of thought. (3) is true because ‘is’ 
means ‘equals’ in the sense of a part being included in the whole. 

(i) is not true by def. because an opinion is all that is stated; 

hence ‘Barkis is a man,’ etc., but ‘Barkis seems to me to be willing,’ 

or ‘I think Barkis’s mood is such that he may be urged to . . . etc.’ 
A proper authority for Barkis’s willingness is lacking; so ‘is’ has not 
the axiomatic truth of definition that it has in (3). 

(4) is possibly true by definition; difficulty here is closeness of 

bond between ‘is’ and ‘better than.’ ‘is’ means more than ‘is’ in (4); 
it means not only ‘is,’ but more, ‘is better than.’ 

(5) is not true by definition; like (i) it merely uses ‘is’ to ex- 

press an opinion and not a self-evident fact. Logically, it might even- 
tually be proved that (5) is true, in faa the syllogism I think would 
prove so, but as it stands, (5) is opinion. 

(6) is an ellipsis, is not true by definition, although true enough 
for prStetical purposes in discussion. ‘She’s a lady’ would be true use 
of ‘is,’ ‘She’s a duck’ means she is in one or more ways agreeable, 
etc., and the trouble arises not from ‘is’ but from the more or less 
colloquial use of ‘duck.’ 

'The second sentence gives much too good a recipe for truth; 
grammar is again interfering. The absorptive ‘better than’ again, 
the puzzles of ‘opinion’ and ‘self-evident fact,’ the mysterious powers 
oi the syllogism, tl\e imagined ‘discussion’ of (6) and the 'true use 
of "is” ’ in ‘She’s a lady’ arc noteworthy. 
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5.35. In (3) ‘is’ is an equals sign that only works one way. Its 
expanded meaning might be ‘comes under the general heading of.’ 
‘Is’ in (6) is, in one context, a sign of equivalence. In one context, 
this sentence seems to me the only sentence true by definidon. 

This ‘equals sign’ is horribly like Mussolini’s adherence to the 
Qjvenant. What a way to handle the fundamental machinery of 
intellectual order! 

5.36. (5) Here ‘is’ has a rather difference sense — z less ‘direct’ 
meaning. To doubt is not the same as to think. In (4) ‘is’ does not 
mean equal to, but it belongs to the class of ‘equal to’ meanings. 
To obey is not only equal to sacrifice it is better, but that may be 
called a ‘degree’ of ‘equal to.’ (5) carries its meaning by saying at 
first to doubt = to think but this is complex for actually not even 
the exact opposite is meant. A certain amount of doubting is con- 
tained in thinking i.e. as a stimulus to thought but ‘doubt’ canned in 
any sense be used as a substitute for ‘think.’ 

(6) She is not a duck. Dare I say that this is a metaphor? Rather 
similar to (5). (5) being a metaphor connecting 2 ‘abstract’ things, 
‘doubting’ and ‘thinking’ and (6) between ‘She’ a person and a ‘duck’ 
a bird. 

I suppose I must take some responsibility for the ‘metaphor’ fog 
here. But, if how ‘equals’ works here is so dubious a matter, I can 
hardly feel aggrieved that my attempts to expound a theory of 
metaphor sometimes met with little success. In the next, some very 
giddy changes arc worked with the senses of ‘particular’ and ‘gen- 
eral’; ‘converse,’ as usual, misleads; and ‘equal’ docs its worst: 

5.37. * The use of the word ‘is’ in sentence 3 is the direct con- 
verse of its use in sentence i. Of all the things that Barkis might be 
said to be, the statement directs our attention only to the fact that 
he ‘is willin’,’ the word ‘is’ leads the reader from a general idea to 
a particular circumstance. In sentence 3 this process is reversed, and 
the particular idea of the bacillus is placed among the ideas bounded 
by the word vegetable. In sentence 2 ‘is’ is a substitute for ‘has 
been.’ In sentence 5 ‘is’ is used to place one idea within another 
idea, as in sentence 3: but sentence 3 cannot be reversed: ‘A vegetable 
is a bacillus,’ whereas it is possible to say ‘to think is to doubt’ with 
as strong an appearance of truth as ‘to doubt is to think.’ The mean- 
ings of the words ‘doubt’ and ‘think’ are assumed to be equal, and 
therefore transferable and able to substitute for each other: but in 
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teateace 3 there is do such assumption of equality between ‘hadllus^ 
and ‘vegetable.’ 

If sentence 4 ran ‘to obey is to sacrifice’ the use of the word ‘is’ 
would be as in sentence 3. A dificrcnce is introduced by the words 
‘better than’ and it is there that the difference must be sought, the 
change that takes place in the word ‘is’ cannot be discussed separately. 

The manoeuvre in the middle of this protocol is worth special 
attention. It shows how easily the experimental manipulations which 
logic must give exercise in and on which it partly depends, may 
increase stupidity at first, not remove it. The writer notes that (3) 
cannot be reversed and that (5) can. So far good. But he does not 
notice (unless, of course, his ‘arc assumed to be’ means ‘I here will 
assume’) that, though ‘To doubt is to think’ and ‘To think is to 
doubt’ may both be true, this need not be in virtue of any formal 
equivalence, and is no proof of it unless we have means of knowing 
that ‘doubt’ and ‘think’ retain the same senses. He has cither set 
aside or blurred out the common reading ‘If you think, then, as a 
consequence, you will doubt.’ (Compare ‘If you breathe in, you 
will then breathe out.’) And I cannot help thinking that he is 
rather blurring this than setting it aside, together with the interpre- 
tations that occurred to 5.36. 

After this we can appreciate the simple confidence of the next at 
its right value: 

5.38.* ( I ) Here ‘is’ denotes the state of mind of Barkis. It almost 
means ‘exists.’ ‘Barkis exists in a willing state of mind,’ giving a 
sense of continuity. 

(2) Here ‘is’ hardly means ‘is’ at all but something far more like 
‘has been.’ The Emperor has been captured, and, so far as is known, 
he is still under captivity. 

(3) This one and nos (4) and (5) arc very similar. They are 
plain statements with no tricks in them, the only difference being 
that in (3) ‘is’ links two nouns, in (4) a noun and a verb-noun, and 
in (5) two verb-nouns. 

(6) 'This also would be a plain statement if it weren’t for the 
metaphor. It can be taken for granted that ‘she’ is not a duck. There- 
fore ‘is’ is lying and it is difficult to determine its exact function, but 
k appears to do very much the same work as the ‘is’ in number (3). 

True by definition are numbers (4) and (5), particularly (5), and 
perhaps also number (6) according to who and what ‘she’ is. 
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Nothing could better show where Grammar, as it has been 
taught, stops and Logic begins. 

Comparing the results of manipulating sentences is the analytic 
method of Logic. Here is a healthy effort: 

5.39. In I, 2, 4 and 6 the reversal of the subject and completnent 
docs not alter the meaning as it does in 3 & 5. There is therefore 
a fundamental difference between these two sorts of uses. This (on 
second thought) docs not get us far, for only in 3, 5 and 6 can the 
symbol = be substituted for ‘is’ and in 3 and 5 it cannot be used 
with mathematical precision. A bacillus is contained in the classihca' 
tion of things called vegetables and there is a feeling that there is the 
same sort of meaning of ‘is’ in 5 though different words are needed 
to express it. 

From the vast multitude of elements of meaning that can be ex- 
pressed by ‘is’ in different contexts compounds of these elements are 
chosen in each particular context. The compounds vary in composi- 
tion, and in the 6 sentences differ in varying degree. But there can 
be seen elements of meaning common to more than one of them, 
and different common elements are used in the following sets. 

a I 6 

P 3 4 5 

Y I 2 

This latter method seems the only possible way of finding ele- 
mental meaning, and if I had time, I might find it possible to con- 
tinue to classify the sentences as above until every element in the 
compound meaning would be indexed. 

Let us now try to sec how far, with time, he might have continued 
along these lines. 



Chapter Nineteen: Some Senses of IS 


A mighty maze, and all without a plan. 

A mighty maze! But not without a (dan.^ 

Pope’s hesitation certainly would have been in place with the uses 
of IS. Any attempt to sketch their plan (if there is one) suffers from 
having to use is itself in the plan, or, at the cost of painful gram- 
matical contortions, to use words — ^“has,’ ‘does,’ ‘existence,’ ‘ascribes,’ 
‘attributes,’ ‘connects,’ ‘relates’ and so on — which themselves repro- 
duce, in their own multiplicity and with their own variants, portions 
of the maze. Yet no one who looks beyond his momentary embar- 
rassments will blame is for its changeableness, its adaptiveness, its 
occasional obstinacy or its trick of suddenly sometimes disowning all 
responsibility. It is the servant, the all-but inexhaustibly resourceful 
servant, of a number of masters who by no means coincide in their 
demands. If language in general docs not work well enough there 
arc still cases in which it works too well. But the very difficulties 
that IS creates in meeting all demands arc among its best contribu- 
tions to civilization. We have only to compare the work it docs and 
the way it sometimes goes on strike, with the behaviour of the agents 
which take over some of the same functions in other languages, to 
appreciate is more justly. Here, for example, is Mr Arthur Waley’s 
account of the doings of yeh, in ancient Chinese. {The Way and 
its Potv^, p. 63.) 

In all languages it is the smallest and most innocent-looking words 
which have given rise to the most trouble. A large number of the 
tangles in which European thinkers have involved themselves have 
been due to the fact that the verb ‘to be’ means a great many differ- 
ent jffiiikgs. The fact that Chinese lacks anything exactly correspond- 

* i|r EmpsMi't remarks (Seven Types of Amhiguity, 259) that a maze it only a 
auze having a plan^ etc., arc to the point here: we learn or impose the plan 
ta varying degrees. 

' 318 
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icg to the verb *to be* might at first sight seem to put Chinese 
logicians at an initial advantage. But this is far from behig the case. 
Chinese assertions take the form ‘commence begin indeed,’ i.e. ‘To 
commence is to begin.* And this pattern of words, attended upon 
by the harmless-looking particle yeh, ‘indeed,’ has caused by its reti- 
cence far more trouble than any Western copulative by its assertive- 
ness. Some of the things that this simple pattern can express are as 
follows: (i) Identity, as in the example given above; (2) that A is 
a member of a larger class, B. For example ‘Boat wooden-thing in- 
deed,’ i.e. ‘boats are made of wood’; (3) that A has a quality B. For 
example ‘Tail long indeed,’ i.c. ‘its tail is long.’ ^ If words have a 
fixed connection with realities, the Chinese argued, yeh (‘indeed’) 
ought always to mean the same thing. If for example it im^dics 
identity, one ought to be able to travel hundreds of leagues on any 
‘wooden-thing’; but in point of fact one can only travel on a boat. 

There is a case for saying that is — and its opposite numbers in the 
other Western Languages, together with the verb-forms and verb- 
functions which IS in English can replace — deserves a main part of 
the credit for the peculiar intellectual development of the West. It 
has drawn and held attention to a set of problems that the still more 
versatile ‘empty words’ of Chinese may have managed to prevent 
from becoming too notorious as scandals. 

How to begin giving some account of the uses of is, which might 
be helpful — to the protocol writers, say — will be admitted to be a 
delicate problem. Evidently, misunderstanding must be expected in 
this subject. But if everyone, writers and readers alike, could be 
made to expect these misunderstandings a little more frankly, and 
with a little more comprehension of the reasons why they must be 
expected, that, by itself, would be a substantial gain. Here, as with 
my other sets of protocols, there were moments when I felt that the 
best possible thing I could do would be simply to have the whole 
collection of comments reproduced, to give every member of the 
audience a complete set, and get them to spend the rest of the time 

^ Mr Waley adds in a footnote, 'This is in reality only a special case of (a); for 
the category of “long things" is a large class, embracing such tails as happen to be 
long. But the Chinese regarded “qualities" in rather a different light, looking upon 
them as “something added to" the thing in question.’ So, I may add, do a large 
proportion of a Cambridge audience and eminent Western logicians are not exempt 
and have at times thought of some qualities in this way. It may be doubted if 
there is any 'reality* to be appealed to here. See pp. 324-7. 
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studlyiitg the discrepancies between their neighbours. So most Ex- 
aminers, I fancy, must have felt that if they a>uld commandeer the 
examinees and force each one of them to go -through the toil of 
perusing and marking the scripts, that in itself would be a more 
educative thing for them than anything else they have undergone 
in all their years of schooling. 

This may seem too simple a reconrunendation to be made seriously. 
But in all seriousness I would urge that something of the sort would 
be well worth trying. A collection of protocols is not an unmanage- 
able thing — when the class is less than too. And with sets of proto- 
cols such as these, to give a selection to each member of the audience 
and invite the preparation of a report upon them, would be a good 
way to begin to teach Logic, for it would mobilize, as nothing else 
could, native interests, and that immense already acquired apititude 
in such things, to which, after all, we must ceaselessly appeal. We 
an only work with and from what is there already. It is at once 
the handicap and privilege of the Logician that he employs in his 
exposition the very processes of distinguishing and analyzing that 
his discourse is intended to dissect. So before attempting to clarify 
the uses of is before my audience, I would have preferred to give 
them first as big a display of the protocols as appears in the fore- 
going chapter. But to read out such things is impossible. To expect 
anyone to be able to reflect in any useful way upon them as heard 
would be to forget the most elementary things about interpretation. 
It may, in passing, be remarked that countless ventures in lecturing 
fiiunder upon this obvious reef. The car cannot replace the eye — 
certainly not for a modern audience unaccustomed to listening. I 
thought when I taught in Peking that some of my Chinese audi- 
ences had an advantage here, but I really know very little about 
what was happening in their heads. In general, the efforts that lec- 
turers and audiences in the humanities make to study by the car 
what can only be studied by the eye arc ridiculous and pitiable. 
They arc as wasteful with poetry as with Logic. No one can think 
intelhgently about a poem if he has only heard it once, or if he is 
expected to be somehow able to remember it sufRciently on the 
mere numtion of its name. So too with every effort to improve our 
conduct of language. We sometimes need not look very far to see 
why general courses on Literature, for example, arc not profitable 
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I b^an with a Short List on the blackboard o£ the main jobs (a 
ssder word here than functions) that u may be required to do. 
Usually it will be doing several of them at once. 

1. Assertion: it can assert something 

2. Existence: it can assert the existence of something 

3. Naming: it can bestow a name 

4. Connection: it can connect 

5. Identity: it can identify 

6. Modification: it can modify 

7. Belief: it can indicate and invite believing 

8. Presentness: it can assert contemporaneity 

In trying to explain these, it is well to admit frankly the troubles 
likely to arise through our use of is (or some equally versatile substi- 
tute) in the explanations. We might cut these troubles out, if we 
could find specimen sentences in which is occurred with only one 
job at a time. But we cannot. Sometimes a special setting may cut 
them down to two or three and some are often taken over by other 
words in the sentence; but against this must be set off the fact that 
there are a large number of minor jobs that is can do (emphasis, 
correction, ironic overtones: ‘Lo and behold,’ ‘Though you may not 
think so,’ ‘after all,’ etc.) which often come in to be combined with 
a selection of the above. What is is doing is never independent of 
the setting, nor can we settle it by summary inspection. So, in a 
detached sentence, such as those offered for comment in the last 
chapter, the best we can do is to suggest, in order of probability, 
some of the things that is might in varying settings be doing. 

Since we cannot, for reasons which soon become obvious, find 
pure uses, we must do the next best thing: find uses in which as 
few jobs are being done at once as possible, and thus proceed from 
the moderately simple to the more complex. The list begins at Icaa 
by following this plan. The simplest use of is is a combination 
(:) and (2) : an assertion of existence — ‘I am’ or ‘it is.’ 

It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to say less than these say. 
Which says least is a problem which — though they do not put it so— 
splits modern philosophers into camps; but we need not be troubled 
with that here, is in ‘It is,’ am in ‘I am,’ say so mething, that 
assert; and what they say is that something exisu, namely it or L 

So far we seem on safe ground. But it is extremely important W 
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realize how little we have said so far. A chief trouble in Logic is 
that we nearly always suppose that much more is being said. If we 
suppose so, everything goes wrong. I have known scores of earnest 
students who never realized how little Logic said and therefore 
never understood why it could be so confident. Here, for example, 
both assert (say) and exist must be drastically pruned down to the 
bare minimum or we will have said too much. This drastic elimina- 
tion of extras is so contrary to our ordinary procedures with language 
that we easily relapse into complexity. 

(l) ASSERTION 

Take assert (or say) first. When a man asserts something we 
ordinarily take him to be believing it, or at least pretending to 
believe it. We take him to be saying it is so, whatever it is, or, at 
least, to be professing to think it is so. We may add in too some 
suggestion of vigour, as in ‘an assertive person,’ ‘busy asserting all 
sorts of things,’ ‘a remarkable assertion,’ and these often carry impli- 
cations that what is asserted is not necessarily so, etc. All these things 
must be left out if we are to get to the minimum sense in which is 
asserts; though all these and many more can be added in to be 
carried by is in special contexts and with special intonations and 
so on. In this simplest sense of assert, in which is in ‘It is’ asserts, 
nobody’s belief is implied. The assertion just puts the proposition 
forward. Believe it or not, as you like; but before you can do either 
you have to have it to believe or not and is gives it you so. 

But you may say, ‘No! The proposition can stand by itself, with- 
out IS to assert it — witness single word sentences such as “Firel” or 
“Rain!” ’ The reply is. Yes, of course, but that standing is the asser- 
tion I am talking about; that coming forward, or being put forward 
for contemplation — that proposition — is the assertion carried pe- 
culiarly by IS, and in sentences not containing is by the verb com- 
ponent; to say that is carries assertion is not to deny that in special 
cases other words may not carry it in place of is. 

The danger of such explanations as these is that they go on too 
long; the reason for a distinction is lost in the pains taken to make 
it. Hie reason here for clearing out all but a minimum sense of 
'assert’ is to keep the formal relations of sentences to one another 
free from confusion ;with anyone’s attitudes of accepting, believing, 
4(nd>ting, questioning or disbelieving them. That is why Logic 
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makes such play with the technical term ‘proposition.’ But that term, 
as we shall see later, is a potent bewilderer: it is better, though than 
‘judgment’ and ‘belief,’ which arc frequent substitutes for it in 
Logic. I recommend ‘assertion’— with the explanation I have 
sketched — as the key-term because it happens that its etymology 
provides a convenient mnemonic which will keep its minimum 
sense in mind. [f.L. assert-, asset ere, to put one’s hand on the head 
of a slave, either to set him free or claim him,’ says the OED.] 

(2) EXISTENCE 

Now let us consider ‘exist.’ To get at the sense in which ‘It is* . 
asserts that It exists, we have to turn out time and place from 
exist, as well as all assumptions about the status, or mode of being, 
of the things said to exist — that they arc private experiences or public 
objects, for example, products of perception or of fancy, illusory or 
real, substances or qualities, abstractions or concretes and so on. 
Events have times and places, and we are commonly much interested 
in their times and places, but we talk about things which are not 
events — the number five, red, inches, laws and the word ‘not.’ 
Whatever account we give of these miscellaneous other things (sec 
Chapters XXI and XXII) we certainly talk about them, and rightly, 
as though they were nowhere and nowhen. So exist, in the mini- 
mum sense, discards place and date, and all prescriptions as to status. 
‘It is,’ in this minimum sense, merely puts It forward, lays a hand 
on It as ‘being what it is’ regardless of its here or there, its then or 
now, or any other allegation as to its mode of being. (See pp. 329- 
333, below.) 

These minima are uncomfortable things to handle, the mind holds 
so little with them that they seem to merge into one another and 
then fade into a common nothingness. The reason is that to think 
of them is to use such universal contexts. We only keep one notion 
distinct from another in virtue of differences in the contexts which 
support them; and these supreme abstractions, the minimal senses of 
IS, have all things and all experiences as their contexts. So it is not 
surprising if exist and assert seem to come to the same thing— that 
is, virtually nothing. But they arc different: talk about ‘nothing* 
drops exist. The point to insist upon is that these all but vanish- 
ments do not show that thought has failed with them but that it has 
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Stieceeded—9& has been frequently remarked by the logicians.* 
The advantage of making this movement ol thought, in itself, is 
ttiL It is useful only in dealing with the more complex uses of is 
that we now go on to. We can only sec clearly what they add, if we 
have seen, for a moment, what they add to. Resistance to these 
manoeuvres easily takes the form ‘Isn’t this simply not so?’ — but 
the right question would be ‘What is this being set up so for?’ 
(See pp. 370-373.) 


NAMING 


‘Who is he?’ ‘He is Barkis.’ Naming, fortunately, can be taken 
here as an obvious and easy matter, though if we do not separate 
it from the other jobs of is, or extend it to cover some of them, we 
land ourselves in endless trouble. To give a thing a name says noth- 
ing whatever about the thing except that that is its name. Names 
here, then, are ‘proper’ names, Barkis, Tom, Fido, Paradise Lost and 
the rest — not to be confused with other descriptive (i.e. connection) 
words. (But see pp. 338-341 below.) ‘This is Paradise Lost’ and ‘This 
is Milton’s poem’ will here make different uses of is, if the first 
merely names the thing and the second tells us something about it. 
We may, of course, know things already about Paradise Lost— tor 
example, what the second sentence says — but we are not told them 
when the thing is just given its name. ‘This is Barkis’ is short for 
‘This is named Barkis.’ 


(4) CONNECTION 

How IS, by connecting words together, tells us that things arc 
connected may be explained in a variety of ways. None of them 
should profess to be more than a device for helping the mind to 
think about what it is doing. None of them can claim to state what 
really happens, for each has to assume in its statement the very 
thing it pretends to be describing. But, naturally enough, logicians 

^ To qxak. indeed, of "pure, unrelated BeinK.” and at the sanie time admit that 
dicre it none such, means the tame at to tpeak, not of the existent (which it it 
ttiU neceitary somehow to make good as "exitUng"), but of the non-existent,— 
totnething which this view considers possible, but which we consider a mere abstrac- 
tion that hat absolutely no direct significance with reference to actuality.' Lotze, 
Ondmet of Metaphysie, } 14. It is comforting to note that Lotze began his course with 
the remark: The two simplest of the conceptions here employed, that of a "Thing*' 
and that of its "Being,” ^however lucid they appear at first, on closer consideration 
grow always more and more obscure.' 
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caa tardy be bothered to remembo' this; they may £ed that they 
would sdck fast at the start if they did. So too much of traditioud 
logic has been a wrangle about the rival claims of the various ways 
—not as being more or less helpful to thought, but as being true ot 
false accounts of what 'in reality’ is the case. 

(a) If we like, that is, if we find it helpful, we can take any word 
or phrase as covering a certain fidd of things. (This is ‘reading 
propositions in extension’ as the books say.) Then is, as connecting, 
puts the field of one word inside the field of another: puts the fidd 
of the Barkis things (there happens to be only one of them) into 
the field of willing things. 

(b) If we like, instead, we can take our words as being handles 
to properties. (It is honcstcr to be frankly metaphorical in our talk 
here. To do so is not popularization: it is only avoiding technicalities 
in a subject where unsuccessful attempts to technicalize are the main 
obstacle.) These properties (qualities, attributes, characters, etc.) we 
shall have to think about later (Chapter XXI). Here, any specimen 
will do to work with, say ‘willingness.’ If it helps, we can think of is 
in ‘Barkis is willin’ ’ as attaching the property ‘willingness’ to Barkis. 
To be a litde more elaborate: ‘Barkis is willing’ can be read, ‘The 
thing named Barkis has the property of being willing’; being named 
Barkis is one property and being willing is another and is puts them 
both on to the same thing. 

(c) If we like, we can take a third way of explaining what is 
does here. We can take it as a mark of relation. (But that is the sort 
of empty sentence which stumps all but the logician who writes 
it!) To try again, it may help to think of Barkis as linked by ‘will- 
ing’ to what he wills. But what is it.^ The sentence does not tdl us, 
though the David Coppcrfield setting does. 

No matter; let us write ‘Barkis is loving Peggotty.’ Then the 
connecting job of is seems to have been taken over by ‘loving 
Peggotty.’ That phrase by itself connects whatever it applies to 
(here Barkis) with Peggotty. But is then still seems to have to apply 
‘loving Peggotty’ to Barkis. So the connecting job may seem to be 
done twice over, by ‘loving’ and by is. But there is no catch, and 
neither account is mistaken, or less ‘the right account’ than the oth». 
Prejudices one way or the other, though, die very hard because these 
alternatives may be useful for different purposes. 

In this third way, is is taken as noting a relation between Barleia 
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and stnnething else, and we then can give various accounts o£ the 
something else— make it Peggotty, or ‘being willing’ or ‘being in 
love with Peggotty’ or ‘loving Peggotty.’ These, if we were sorting 
language forms, or analyzing mental processes, or doing lexicogra- 
phy or several sorts of grammar, might have to be treated as very 
different, but for this relational explanation of the connecting is, 
their differences do not matter, is just notes a relation between vari- 
ous things, and to make plain how specific the relation is and what 
the things are, is a job left to the rest of the sentence and the setting. 

The three ways of explaining is can be pictured; and usually 
picturing them makes what we are doing much clearer. It drops the 
misleading threads of the verbiage. It also helps to prevent us from 
supposing that we are setding something in our choice of way; or 
doing more than can be done. In picturing we are frankly ‘as it 
were’-ing. In the strictest would-be-technical writing we arc doing 
no more. 


(a) 

I B ] Willing 
Thing* 


(b) (c) 

BW B 7 


(a) The B things (here Barkis only) are in the Willing Things 

(b) The B things ( “ ) have willingness 

(c) The B things ( “ ) will whatever it is 

ix. arc related in such or such a way to whatever it is. 


The classes, fields, or extensions way (a) gives little trouble and 
often clears up tangled topics like magic. But there are other tangles 
that (a) does not help with, for which (b) and (c) arc useful. I 
shall be touching on two groups of them later: the Projection Group 
(compare ‘A is beautiful,’ ‘A is pleasing,’ ‘A is solid,’ ‘A is sweet’) 
and the Organic Group (Docs the mind change with what it thinks 
of? Do relations modify their terms? Sec p. 339, below.). Here I 
want 0||Jy to note that these different ways of discussing the use of 
IS, as |!(|Bnccting things, are all useful and not rivals or exclusive of 
o^ anddier. Let us take them, provisionally at least, as machinery, 
of considering how is (that machine which they too use) 


iits work. IS connects, we say; and whether we say it does so by 
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putting things with others in a class, or by attaching characters 
(which other things may also have) to things, or by relating things 
to things, is no matter to quarrel about. We can profit by our super- 
numerary resources in description, if we do not let the embarras des 
richesses hold us up before we start. 

(5) IDENTITY 

An old puzzle, said to have been started by Antisthenes the Cynic 
in the 4th century b.c. (who got a bad name for it, perhaps un- 
deservedly, for he may merely have been sketching out this para- 
graph for us) haunts this use of is. If A is B, in this sense, then A 
and B become not two but one and so cannot be said to be the 
same. By mixing up this sense of is with others, drastic general 
consequences can be made to seem plausible, including the impossi- 
bility of discourse. These amusing but unprofitable tricks can be 
exposed by noticing that ‘A is B’ may be written ‘ “A” means what 
“B” means,’ or ‘ “A” and “B” are names or descriptions of the same 
thing.’ Whenever we say that one thing is another, or that one set 
of things is another, i.e. is identically the same with it, we are, for 
Logic, talking about the names or descriptions which apply to one 
thing (or one set of things). I put in the reservation, ‘for Logic,’ not 
because in some other study this can be otherwise, and different 
things somehow mysteriously be one another, but because the pre- 
tence that they can is so often rhetorically successful. Exercises in the 
shift from the thing (whatever it is) to the words we are using as 
name or description of it, the shift we make when we write in or 
cross out inverted commas (in one of their uses) could be developed 
into an extremely valuable mode of teaching.* The shift needs prac- 
tice, and I do not see why we should disdain to play games with it 
in school. The bearing of the question ‘Am I talking about my 
words and their uses or about things?’ on the Definition Problem 
is direct; and I fancy that one way in which the resistances I spoke 
of in the last chapter, the Definition Horrors, might most easily be 
broken down or smoothed out would be by systematic exercise in 
this shift — exercises which need never mention Definition. After 
all, most people would have a heavy resistance against mental arith- 
metic, if they had never been given any systematic exercise in add- 

^ Some simple suggestions for beginning teaching in this matter (for puf^s of 13) 
will be found in Mr Roy Meldrum’s An English Technique, pp. 346-251. 
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iiig or multiplication. The word-thing shift is a far easier operation 
rha** siditiaction; but that does not keep us from going dizzy or 
from making absurd mistakes with it. This is of identity (No; 5 ) is 
a matrix for any number of exercises in the shift, from ‘Henry is 
Ford,* at one end of the scale of complexity, to ‘Love is God’ at the 
other. 


1 have used the phrase ‘name or description of a thing.’ I had 
better say a little here about ‘descriptions,’ though a proper discus> 
sion of them should come much later in a course on Logic. We need 
to clear up first a fairly large number of other problems, and for 
lack of this, the theory of descriptions has been made by modern 
logicians an extremely fearsome subject. 

We describe things by connecting them, through general words, 
with other things. A descriptive word or phrase — whether definite, 
my right hand, or indefinite, some readers — can be regarded as a 
compacter notation for a sentence with a connecting is in it. (‘X is 
my right hand and,’ ‘XYZ ... arc readers and’). To write them 
out looks very artificial and deceptive until we consider how we use 
them in sentences. ‘My hand holds a pen,’ expands to ‘X is my 
hand and X (the same X) holds a pen.’ But in doing this we have 
to be careful not to put an is of belief, or an is of presentness or 
other specification, in as well, without making sure that they are 
safe. For example, ‘The roc picked up Sinbad’ can only be expanded 
to ‘X is a roc and X picked up Sinbad’ provided it is clear that no 
one is invited to believe there was historically a bird, (he roc, which 
did such things. Formal Logicians want to study pure forms of 
thought regardless of what is put in the form. They therefore write 
their sentences with symbols in place of words. Thus: (r) : <px > 
is their way of writing ‘All that is qp is ip.’ It reads ‘for all values of 
X, X is atp implies x is a tp.’ Obviously, we might deny that the roc 
swallowed Sinbad on many different grounds: for example, on the 
ground that there was never such a bird, or such a man as Sinbad; 
or on the ground that he didn’t swallow Sinbad. So modern mathe- 
matical logicians have had to devise very ingenious formulations to 
make statements containing descriptive phrases safe for manipula- 
tkm and to keep themselves from saying more than they want to. 

To ex^dain how they do it would take a longer diapter than thii, 
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and the account usually needs a year’s familiarity with it before it 
becomes intelligible. The devices can be picked up as a rote-technique 
quickly by persons of mathematical ability or training, but to under- 
stand anything about the philosophical assumptions made in the 
modern logical doctrine of propositions and their constituents, which 
may include particulars; or to sec where any modern formal bgidan 
is drawing his lines between the sentence, its general form, the 
proposition it expresses, its meaning and, let us say, Charles the First 
himself — who commonly is presented as a typical particular that gets 
into some proposition we may happen to be denying — all this is a 
very long business. The logician usually becomes so accustomed to 
these assumptions that they no longer seem to him in the least odd. 
But to an outsider — that is to all our possible pupils — they are likely 
to seem utterly unintelligible. It is a pity that this survival of an 
extreme philosophic Realism in modern logic, a Realism which has 
been in our time more widely and firmly removed than ever before 
from all other studies, and which is now yielding ground rapidly 
in the mathematical field from which modern Logic derived, should 
prevent what is still taught, say, at Cambridge or Harvard (and 
recently at last in Oxford, the home of lost causes!) from being of 
much use to us here. The barrier is philosophic. To note it regret- 
fully is not to imply any under-estimation of the logical achieve- 
ments which in spite of it have made this century already very 
eminent in the history of Logic. For the teacher, the trouble is that 
these modes of formulation presuppose certain habits of analysis and 
to break these down in an adept’s mind is a formidable under- 
taking. 

A short view of the struggles of this school with is when they 
tackle it without their symbols may help to show that I am not 
exaggerating its hydra-like proclivities. I take this from E>r Steb- 
bing’s A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 159-160. It will be ob- 
served to illustrate the discussion of assertion and existence above, 
as well as the strangely humble dependence of this school upon 
the Doctrine of Usage. 

‘Nevertheless, a certain difficulty may remain as to how it is that 
we can thinJ( of that which in no sense is. It is this difficulty fhat 
has tempted many philosophers into holding that there arc “di&ieitt 
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OMxles of being,” so that men exist, or have being, in one sense, and 
ghosts have being in another sense, for which the word “subsists” is 
sometimes used. Mr Russell, who has now shown us how to avoid 
these difficulties, at one time himself maintained that “whatever A 
may be, it certainly is.” ’ ^ 

‘That whatever can be thought of must in some sense be seems 
plausible at first sight. Professor Moore has formulated a possible argu- 
ment in favour of this view in order, it seems, to bring out clearly 
the errors involved. He suggests that it might be argued: 

‘ “A thing cannot have a property unless it is there to have it, 
and, since unicorns ... do have the property of being thought of, 
there certainly must be such things. When I think of a unicorn, 
what I am thinking of is certainly not nothing; if it were nothing, 
then, when I think of a griffin, I should also be thinking of noth* 
ing and there would be no difference between thinking of a grif- 
fin and thinking of a unicorn. But there certainly is a difference; 
and what can the difference be except that in the one case what I 
am thinking of is a unicorn, and in the other a griffin P And if the 
unicorn is what I am thinking of, then there certainly must be a 
unicorn, in spite of the fact that unicorns are unreal. In other words, 
though in one sense of the words there certainly afe no unicorns — 
that sense, namely, in which to assert that there are would be 
equivalent to asserting that unicorns are real — yet there must be 
some other sense in which there are such things; since, if there 
were not, we could not think of them.” * 

‘This passage states clearly the view that there must be some sense 
of “there are” in which it would be true to say “There are uni- 
corns,” and another sense in which it would be true to say “There 
arc no unicorns.” The second statement is equivalent to “Unicorns are 
unreal,” so that this other sense of “arc” would have to be such that 
we c^d say that being unreal (or being real) is a property which 
could belong to something in the same sort of way as the property 
being yellow can. We have already seen this not to be the case. 
As Professor Moore points out, “unreal” does not stand for any con- 
ception at all. We use the expression “arc unreal” to express the de~ 
niai of existence, not to assert a special mode of existence. In an anal- 
<^ous manner we use the expression “arc real” to assert an affirma- 
tion of existence. With this affirmation of existence we shall be con- 

^ PrineipU* cf Met/kmatiej, p. 449. 

* Piihtophkal Studies, p. 215. 
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cerned ia 4 moment. We must first consider what is invcdved in our 
tktnJ(ing of unicorns. 

‘Professor Moore contrasts three pairs of propositions, viz.: (a) Uni- 
corns are thought of; Lions are hunted; (b) I am thinking of a uni- 
corn; I am hunting a lion; (c) Unicorns are objects of thought; Lions 
are objects of the chase. The second proposition in each pair coidd 
not be true unless there were lions; but. Professor Moore urges, “it 
is obvious enough to common sense that the same is by no means 
true of the first proposition in each pair, in spite of the fact that 
their grammatical expression shows no trace of the difference.” ’ ^ 

An attempt to thread this maze would be a very advanced exercise.' 
I insert it pardy for Professor Metre’s lovely supple prose, pardy to 
suggest how technical habituation may make it difficult even for 
very able people to notice or remember many things ordinary folk 
are in no danger of overlooking. Have no alchemists hunted for 
the Elixir? And if you are looking for a man who will lend you a 
thousand pounds must there be such a man? The outsider’s fre- 
quent reaction to such pages is: ‘What, do you mean to say they 
haven’t settled long ago which senses of is, property, real, stand 
FOR, and CONCEPTION they are using? I should have thought they 
would have had to. They are the tools for the work. You must be 
mistaken. They must know how they shift and have done some- 
thing about it.’ He turns a few pages and comes to, say, this: 

‘Socrates and Aristotle are of the same logical type, because Aris- 
totle can be substituted for Socrates in any significant proposition 
about Socrates and the result will not be nonsense, though it may be 
false. But I cannot significantly substitute a number for a unicorn. I 
can say “I fed a unicorn,” but not “I fed a number.” To see that 
this is so it is sufficient to know what “number” and “unicorn” re- 
spectively mean; we do not further need to know whether there are 
any unicorns. The point is that no one can use “There are unicorns” 
with the sense of “are” appropriate to “numbers” or “relations.” 
Hence, there is no justification for saying that unicorns subsist. If 
there were any unicorns, they would be individual objects of pre- 
cisely the same type as horses? Now, it is clear that it docs not ftd- 

^ Philosophical Studies, p. 315. 

2 How ‘horse’ or how ‘unicorn’ is to be read is assumed to be understood (‘no one 
caa use etc’) — but that is the problem the discussion requires us to solve. AU these 
troubles in fact derive from naive notions about ’usage.’ And no attempts are 
to connect the ‘unicorn’ senses with such things as rainbows, objects seen in 
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low from / am thinking of a unicorn that there is an individual 
cd>iect with regard to which it can be said "This is a unicorn”; hence, 
we can think of unicorns although there are none.’ 

Then, seeing that they arc still asking language to do for them 
what they should be doing for language, he closes the book with a 
feeling that mother-wit after all provides him already with a better 
technique. 

The problem of how to talk about unicorns even if there arc none 
is troublesome only when we add in a belief is, or a now is or some 
specification as to a mode of being, to the assertion is; that is, when 
we take ourselves to be saying more than anyone who talks about 
unicorns ever says. Or, when we confuse talcs or pictures with the 
imaginary things they arc of, or these last with things we might 
ride on, or hunt outside a story. We all manage to keep these dif- 
ferent familiar sorts of things in fairly good order with very simple 
devices. The logician’s way of doing so is very complex. Roughly, 
he takes a remark about a unicorn as being really about ‘The 
property of being a unicorn.’ This he thinks is safe, on the ground 
that ‘even if there were no unicorns there would still be the property 
of being a unicorn — though, it applies to nothing.’ Thereby he 
aspires to formulations which escape saying that anything is a uni- 
corn, and so cannot lead even the most distraught logician to sup- 
pose that because we can talk of a thing it therefore must ‘exist’ * to 
be talked of. But did anyone who was not stuck fast in an injudi- 
ciously technicalized set of words ever suppose anything of the sort? 
In interpreting ordinary fluid language with full settings there is 
no need for these ingenious devices. And, if we want to argue, a 
simpler plan, which will deal with such possible troubles and with 
many there, is to anatomize the uses of is in the fashion which I 
am sketching here. It will be noticed that ‘is’ and ‘exists’ in the pas- 
sages I have been quoting have much more than my assert and 

repreieDted in drawings, told of in stories, dreamed of, hoped for and to on, which 
are in varying aspects parallel. The unicorn case it uken as the type and argued 
about without beiag compared carefully with its more and lets similar analogues. 
Sudi ^dnurisoo is however the only safe and useful method of enquiry. 
lypiUlp conunas here to mark that 'exists* is taken at meaning something more 
be talked of (the it of assextiok and mere existence). What the tome- 
Hw m o re might be, ^hich varies greatly from cate to cate, would be the profitable 
<0 iaquire about 
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BUST senses. Belief certainly and some special mode o£ existence, and 
presentness probably, come in too. The riddles that Phoenixes must 
exist if we can deny that they do, or that there must be a King of 
France if we can deny that he has a beard — to solve which Russell 
invented the theory of descriptions — can be solved equally well by 
discriminating better between our uses of is. And to do so is much 
more useful in the ordinary conduct of language. But I am not, in 
this, denying that for the calculus purpose of formal lo^ Russell’s 
formulation is a valuable device. 

All this is an excursion or anticipation which should not, I think, 
properly come at this early stage in a course on Logic; though, for 
some, the ‘Phoenixes exist’ riddle — like the paradoxes of the Theory 
of Types — is, I have found, a popular diversion, and, perhaps, even 
a useful enticement into Logic. Let me finish off more briefly the 
rest of my short list of is jobs. 

(6) MODIFICATION 

This might perhaps equally well be taken as a special case of 
(4) Connection. It sometimes stands, though, in a rather important 
sort of opposition to other connection uses. The typical case is when 
something is broken. When I merely move a bit of chalk, take it in 
my hand or lay it on the desk, we get a series of sentences describ- 
ing its adventures. ‘It is on the desk, up in the air,’ and so on. But 
when I break it, the case is different, ‘It is broken.’ When I gradually 
spread it on the board, still more so, ‘It is spread out as a dusty film.’ 
Am I, in saying so, making a different use of is.^ In the first series 
of sentences I am putting one thing, the bit of chalk, into various 
relations with other things, the desk, my hand, and so on. In the 
second series, I seem to be no longer talking about one thing. I 
seem to be saying that it has become, or is becoming, another. We 
can, if we like, as I have said above, include this under (4) by saying 
that what before had the character of being one piece now has 
another character, of being several pieces. But, still, this seems to 
miss something important and peculiar to uses of is in describing 
changes — not in a thing’s relations to other things but in the rela- 
tions of its parts to one another. And as remarks recording and 
communicating this sort of change (change of nature, of constitu- 
tion, of being) arc evidently extremely important to us all, there 
seems enough reason to mark this off as another sense of is. Mtne- 
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omsr, remarks about these changes are often extremely tricky and 
g^ve rise to different interpretations that have immense practical 
consequences. Most questions about growth bring the difficulty up. 
Am I the man I was yesterday? Is the child only father of the man, 
or is the man still the child? So do polidcal questions: What has 
happened to the Germany that was (Lethe’s in the Germany that 
follows Hitler? Is Mazzini's Italy Mussolini’s? All this has, of 
course, to do with the process of thing-making, by which we receive, 
or frame for ourselves, the objects we claim to be saying something 
about. But with the statements in which internal changes in these 
‘things’ are being discussed goes a peculiar use of is (and of the is 
component of any verb which takes its place). And that is what this 
separate lisdng of an is of modificadon proposes to call attendon to. 
I think it would justify itself by heightening that ‘sense of posi- 
don’ on which intelligent discourse depends. 

(7) BELIEF 

On this IS component much might be said. The less, perhaps, 
we introduce about it in an elementary study of logic the better. 
The deeper problems here may be left to ripen for later years. 
But if they are to ripen a clear separation early of the is of mere 
asserdon, the is that merely presents the meaning of a sentence for 
coatempladon, from the is that announces the speaker’s, and claims 
the listener’s, adhesion to what is stated in the sentence, is very 
desirable. Without it, we can neither develop ‘the sunshine com- 
paradve power’ (p. 12) nor go on to meditate the differences be- 
tween the kinds of adhesion appropriate to different purposes. Every 
teacher knows the pupil who is too busy believing or disbelieving 
to pay any serious attendon to what it is he is so honouring or 
contemning; and that other equally frequent pupil who can take 
no interest whatever in subjects which offer no food for private 
fanaddsm. I do not suppose that a course on Logic can do much 
for the extreme cases, but a recognition that belief expressions are 
no necessary part of exposition, and acceptances no necessary part 
of undarstanding might, 1 think, ease the strain, or elicit response, 
in much work which is over- or under-belief’d at present, owing 
to thiS' supposal that every asserdon is an utterance of and an in- 
vitation to belief.^1 am not, of course, in this touching the pn^ 
•km of the liarl 
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(8) PRESENTNESS 

This is the only is job that is not puzzling, except in the special 
case of relativity physics in which events which are neither befOTe 
nor after a given event may surprise us by being not contem- 
poraneous with it but Just elsewhere. In ordinary language every- 
one understands contemporaneity and the simple transferences — 
the historic present and so on — from it. 


The above attempts too much in too compact a form for the 
of>ening of an introductory course in Logic. On the other hand, a 
worse mistake would be to attempt too little, since to be intel- 
ligible, here, is to be hard. All the central problems of thought de- 
pend upon one another, lead into and out of one another and, 
with luck, illumine one another. So the shape that may be given 
to any exposition of a fairly wide range of them, may vary im- 
mensely without the problems themselves or the treatment they 
receive being much changed. The order in which they are taken 
makes great differences, and only experiment can show which order 
would be best. 

However, if this chapter seems needlessly pernicketty, if it splits 
hairs in one paragraph and is too all-inclusive in the next, if it 
is alternately inarticulate and diffuse, trite and obscure, these de- 
fects should be judged with reference to some of the stresses in 
what follows. Though a modern Logic would discard and dis- 
courage metaphors from building (Who can understand the foun- 
dations of anything.? How tell the top from the bottom of an ex- 
planation.?) preferring a general ‘astronomic’ metaphor by which 
how any problem behaves is a reflection of how all other problems 
are behaving, yet in exposition, if not in thought, we have to pre- 
pare for what follows. And here the peculiar would-be-infinite 
rigour of Logic has to be remembered. Perfect, impeccable con- 
sistency is something the boldest logicians can hardly aspire to — 
for long. Those who have been most interested in language have 
seen that a logical treatment of language cannot dream even of 
high consistency. To expect beyond a certain point that words 
will behave with regularity (even after we have allowed each oi. 
them a large variety oi senses) is to pay for illusory order with 
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blindness to the facts. For words, following the thoughts they con- 
vey, vary their behaviour with their company, and, as no one is 
ever thinking of everything at once, or ever of one thing at a 
time only, words have no absolute ways. The value of a piece in a 
position in chess varies with the positions of all the other pieces. 
But chess is a small and simple system compared to language; and 
as we further logicalize (that is try to provide for consistency in) 
the central operative parts of language, up jumps the order of in- 
terconnectedness that would have to be respected. It very quickly 
jumps right out of sight or reach. So, a prudent and sagacious Logic 
uses a language inside the language and cares about the uses of 
only a few important words and about only a few of their senses. 
Then ordinary language-users complain that Logic is not helpful 
and condemn it as scholastic, out of touch with modern needs, 
and academic. 

A more venturesome, faith-ridden Logic — such as is sketched 
here — risks over-cultivating the meanings of too many words. It 
multiplies its distinctions to a point where their interaction be- 
comes too complex for any man’s watching or control. Meanwhile 
it tends to say — against the prudent who weed and arc exclusive — 
that words have more senses than we can find them in, and that 
ordinary unwatched thinking is really in much better order than 
we could admit, unless we allowed for these unmarked multiple 
shifts. If we knew what he was thinking, then what he said would 
not seem so silly, is its shy and tender-minded creed. 

There is, we will agree, only one Logic; but we may cultivate 
diderent parts of its field. Logical cultivation imposes the peculiar 
task of remembering what we have done, and observing our own 
ordinances. The most general ordinances are not our own; we are 
not free to vary them, for all order would vanish if we did. But 
under them we have freedom to vary our arrangements and try 
experiments. If we can make our pupib realize this, Logic changes 
for them from a tyrannic mystery into an enticing game. The 
parallel with games like Bridge and Chess is close and instructive — 
up to the point when we forget that the ultimate rules of Logic 
rule us too and that we arc part of its game. As in Bridge, say, 
there are certain rules which constitute the game, and, under them, 
a choice of plans Ihat we can make and change, so in Logic. If 
I decide to try it xo, then, remembering that, 1 must do so. But 
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Logic, when it uses ordinary language, is playing almost blindfold. 
The first part of its training is to increase our power to remember 
what we have done, and what we want to do; which comes down 
to remembering which of their possible senses we are giving to 
our words and why. 



Chapter Twenty: ‘True by Definition* 


In general, it is safe to suppose that, whenever any prob- 
lem proves intractable, it either needs definition or else 
bears either several senses, or a metaphorical sense, or it is 
not jar removed from first principles; or else the reason is 
that we have yet to discover tn the first place just this — 
in which of the aforesaid directions the source of the dif- 
ficulty lies. AXisTOTLB, Topico 

If wc now look through the sentences I offered in the experi- 
ment, with some such list of is jobs at our elbow, the practical ad- 
vantages of discriminating between them become prominent. We 
have, of course, in each case, to supply, by recollection or inven- 
tion, a setting; and by changing the supplied setting we can change 
the use of is. This in itself can be no slight lesson in interpretation. 

(l) BARKIS IS willin’ 

Few recalled the David Copperfield setting in any detail, and 
those who recognized it vaguely may have suffered from the fact 
that ‘his being willing’ was the only thing they did remember 
about Barkis. So, a feeling that ‘Barkis’ was less a name than a 
substitute for ‘a man who is willing’ may have helped some to 
decide that (i) was true by definition — but I doubt if that hap- 
pened often, and I have no clear case of it. The same trouble 
would arise with other literary references, ‘Poor Tom’s a-cold’ for 
example. His ‘being a-cold’ might seem to be implied by ‘his being 
Poor Tom’ in a way that ‘his being plump’ would not be implied 
by ‘his being Napoleon’ in ‘Napoleon is plump.’ 

But taking ‘Barkis,’ with most, as a pure name with no descrip- 
tive component beyond ‘being the name of someone,’ is it not in- 
teresting that many thought it true by definition? It is easy to 
show why, on any* recommendable view of definition, it could not 
be. Barkis is his name, was his name before he became willing, 
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would be his name, if, later, he became unwilling. His ‘being named 
Barkis’ settles nothing about his willingness; and in considering 
whether he is willing or not we arc not asking anything about 
whether he is named Barkis. The is of connection just puts him in 
the class of willing things (there might have been no one else in 
it, of course, if Pcggotty had been very unlucky: but a class can 
have only one member, or no member). Alternatively (p. 326), it 
attaches the quality willingness to him, or it links him to what he 
is willing, as we please. However we describe it, what is does in 
no way makes his being willing a part or a consequence of his 
being Barkis, and so the sentence is not true by definition. 

Has the last sentence, I wonder, given any reader a turn? There 
is a way of reading it in which it seems openly false as well as 
one in which it is undeniably true, and the wobble between these 
readings is the heart-beat of many uses of is. It accounts, I fancy, 
for very much of the difficulty of thinking clearly about definitions. 
Here is the turn. Are we not saying with ‘Barkis is willing’ (or 
was not Barkis saying) that the Barkis who is willing is a changed 
man from the Barkis who once was not willing? This brings in 
the IS of modification and Barkis might be compared to my piece 
of chalk which is broken. 

The sentence may very well be taken to be saying this, and tak- 
ing it so was possibly a reason why some thought it true by defini- 
tion. They felt that a Barkis who is willing couldn’t be the Barkis 
he is unless he was willing, that his willingness was part of his 
Barkisdom and so his Barkisdom implied or included his willing- 
ness. All that is so, but it does not give us any good reason fiar 
saying that the sentence is true by definition, and to see why it 
docs not, and also why it is thought to give one, is important. 

I can reproduce the misleading ambiguity conveniently with the 
word ‘meaning.’ Whether a sentence is true by definition or not 
depends upon the meanings of the parts which arc separated by is 
or some equivalent. And here willingness is not part of, nor does 
it derive from, the meaning of ‘Barkis.’ If we question this, we 
are using a different sense of ‘meaning’ from the one used in 
the last sentence when that sentence is certainly true. Which 
two senses of ‘meaning’ arc, and how they differ, can, I think, be 
sufficiently clearly shown without much trouble and with that the 
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indMOglk) is temporarily cleared up. It returns, though, and has 
to be cleared up again and again. 

To avoid a lot of notation tricks and parenthetic explanations, 
I introduce a picture: this, is Barkis, the complete actual man 
with all his characteristics, including his willingness, his hand- 
kerchief, his morality, what you will, and the rest of him. And 
‘Barkis’ is his name. If now I say 

‘Barkis’ means 

and ‘Barkis’ means ‘the man named “Barkis’” 

I shall sometimes be saying the same thing with them, sometimes 
noL For the phrase ‘the man named Barkis’ may slip over to mean 
or it may stay doing no more than I here want it to do — 
that is, pointing to a man in respect only of his having that name. 
But this phrase, and all possible phrases, will slip too — to mean 
2 — if we let it. 

This shift (which is a normal and invaluable fluctuation of in- 
numerable words) can be followed more easily with a word like 
‘song.’ Suppose so and so sings that song, and suppose we agree 
that that song is tuneful. Does it follow that what so and so sings, 
i.e. his singing, is tuneful ? By no means, as, were I so and so, would 
soon be proved. Here we don’t have any trouble in seeing that 
‘What I sing’ and ‘my singing’ are to be distinguished, or how to 
distinguish them. We do have recurrent and terrifying trouble in 
distinguishing between ‘what it means’ and ‘its meaning.’^ The 
reason is that with ‘song’ we are free to concentrate upon one am- 
biguity; with ‘meaning* a hundred others in the background arc 
distracting us. 

This may seem an odd way in which to expound an old distinc- 
tion — between the properties in virtue of which a word or name 
is applied (no properties in the case of the pure proper name) 
and the properties in fact possessed by the things to which it is 
applied. But it attempu to start from the aaual puzzles, and the 
shifts causing them, for which that distinaion and the whole tech- 
nical apparatus of denotation, connotation, comprehension, essentx, 
attribute, accident etc., have been contrived as remedies. These 

^lo luch uscf u diote I am makini; here, of couric. For innumerable purpoiet 
dMrc is no need to bother about the Buctuationt of eUher phrate. 
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remedies are perhaps more dangerous than the disease if the patient 
docs not first realize what they are for. Frequent analysis of actual 
occurrences of such shifts is the way to make Logic useful. The 
technical apparatus may be brought in later, but not without warn- 
ings that its use is exposed to similar troubles, and that it will make 
confusion worse confounded unless we are able to watch for them. 

The ‘catch’ here with ‘what it means’ and ‘its meaning’ — ^with 
^ and ‘the man named Barkis’ — is not, of course, merely a case 
of ‘language tripping us up’ — though it makes a good point against 
Mill’s simple view that in learning Grammar we arc learning 
Logic. It is a case of gross confusion of thought that enshrines ana 
protects itself in language, and mere changes of terms will not 
avoid it. Heaven knows how much thinking has lost its way here. 
Most of the situations in which we use words of the ‘meaning’ group 
give occasion for it. I will take only obvious examples where the 
slip or shift is easily followed and therefore not dangerous: you 
may desire something which will in fact destroy you; you don’t 
therefore desire your destruction; and yet you do! You may know 
someone who is in fact a murderer; you don’t therefore know a 
murderer; and yet you do! Similarly — but this is dangerous — ^wc 
may mean by ‘Barkis’ someone who in fact is willing; we don’t 
therefore mean by ‘Barkis’ a willing man. 

No one can reasonably be expected to study Logic unless he re- 
alizes that he needs it. Here is a confident student: 

At first I attended my lectures assiduously and faithfully; but the 
philosophy would by no means enlighten me. In the logic, it seemed 
strange to me that I had to tear asunder, isolate, and, as it were, 
destroy those operations of the mind which I had performed with 
the greatest case from my youth upwards, and this in order to sec 
into the right use of them. Of the world and of God, I thought I 
knew about as much as the Professor himself! 

‘Performed with the greatest ease from my youth upward’? Well, 
this is Goethe, on his Leipzig Lectures, and perhaps he may have 
done so. His was not an ordinary youth. But most minds do not 
perform their operations of strict reasoning with any case, and 
those do best who are most discerningly aware of the dangers. To 
know them better is the way to escape being frightened by them. 
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(2) THE EMPEROR IS CAPTURED 

Tins is an easier sentence than (i) since the is oinnects without 
nuxlifying. We can, of course, imagine if we please, that the Em* 
petor was heartbroken by his capture, that he never smiled again, 
and was an utterly changed man and so on. But none of this is 
said by the sentence. So we escape some of the reasons which per- 
haps made some take (i) as true by deAnition. None the less, 
more still took (2) so — a fact I am too curious about to speculate 
on without better evidence. ‘The Emperor’ is a description, not a 
name like Barkis, which makes it clearer that, however we read it, 
it is not, and does not contain, a description, of something being 
captured. We could invent a context to make it true by deAnition, 
imagine a tribe which chose its Emperor by a ritual of capture, so 
that no one could be Emperor without being captured, but that 
was not how people came to think (2) was true by deAnition. And 
it is obvious that, when they said it was, they meant by this phrase 
something quite different from anything relevant here. For ex- 
ample, perhaps that it looked like ‘a matter of fact’ and that to 
say that something is ’a matter of fact’ is sometimes a way of say- 
ing that it is true! 

(3) A BAaU-US IS A VEGETABLE 

This, too, is an easy sentence, if, as we are entided to, we lake 
‘bacillus’ and ‘vegetable’ as being words with setded satisfactory 
definitions in biology. There may be problems about these deAni- 
tions, but they are biology’s business, not ours. We can accept the 
sentence as true by deAnition without having to know exactly what 
the deAiiitions of ‘vegetable’ and ‘bacillus’ arc which make it so. 
In fact we should have had to have done not a little work on minute 
organisms to get at them. So, recognizing that a sentence is true 
by deAnition is not necessarily seeing in detail how it is so. A main 
purpose of deAnitions is to guarantee sentences without our hav- 
ii^ to go into just what they say. 

Tliere are two main, equally reasonable, ways to read (3). Either 
os a statement about the things named bacilli saying that they 
are v^etable organisms; or as a statement about the use of the 
wtnrd ‘bacillus’ saying that it is to be used only for certain or- 
ganisms which are vegetable. In this second reading it is, itself, 
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a definition, or rather a part of one; the rest would go on to sajr 
more about the organisms the word could stand for, separating 
them off from other vegetables. Read so, to say it was true by defini- 
tion would be a way of saying that this definition was an agreed 
one. But most people, I think, would read it in the first way — 
as telling us about the things, not the word; and then, ‘true by 
definition’ would mean that while we were using the words with 
these definitions no bacillus would be found which was not vege- 
table, because the definitions had been so arranged that this must 
be so. A non-vegetable organism would not be counted a bacillus. 

(4) TO OBEY IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE 

Nobody identified this as Samuel’s utterance, though I suspect 
a feeling that it was Biblical had something to do with its unpopu- 
larity as a sentiment. The word ‘obey’ also has an important place 
in the marriage service. However, those, at least, who wrote, ‘ “is” 
is a forceful way, an exaggerated way, of saying “in the opinion 
of the speaker may quite possibly be,”’ and ‘(4) is a speculation 
in which “is” suggests the attitude of the writer but little more,’ 
were free to invent their settings. If any had remembered that Sam- 
uel was speaking to Saul from the Lord, they might have had a 
good reason to take it as true by definition. For ‘to obey (the will 
of God)’ might well be, by definition, ‘the best possible course of 
action’ and ‘sacrifice,’ here, might be short for ‘sacrifice when sacri- 
fice is not the will of God’; and then the sentence would be true 
by definition. As they read it, forgetting Samuel, it is just a state- 
ment with a plain connecting is in the forefront and a strong be- 
lief IS in the background. It is parallel to 

This line — is longer than this line 

which is a statement not true by definition but true in fact, since the 
lines just have lengths but are not given them by definition. What 
may have worried some is the fact that ‘line’ and ‘longer’ have defini- 
tions and we can only set about verifying the statement by respect- 
ing these definitions. But the statement is quite different in form 
from 

A three-inch line is longer than a two-inch line 
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which would be true by definition. How different they are we can 
see at once, because nobody will try to verify this last statement. 

The trouble that so many took to pack is somehow into is^tter- 
than may be partly explained by what I wrote about the class, 
quality and relation interpretations of the connecting is. This is 
a case when to think of is as relating one thing to another, as bet* 
ter-than it, is rather easier than to think of is as putting obedience 
into a class of things better than sacrifice, or as attaching a quality, 
better-than-sacrifice, to it. 

(5) TO DOUBT IS TO THIKK 

This, since we arc so free to shift the imaginary settings, is the 
most puzzling sentence of my six. The protocols showed in how 
many ways it could be interpreted. We can make it true by defini- 
tion by taking thinking as a genus of which doubting is a species; 
or, non-tcchnically, by calling everything that happens in the mind 
‘thinking,’ when doubting would be of course included. But there 
are plenty of other ways of taking them: ‘Only think, man, and 
you can’t doubt it!’ ‘Truths no thinking man can doubt,’ ‘Doubt 
is the enemy of thinking,’ ‘The purpose of thinking is to remove 
doubt’ We could contrast Descartes with Blake: 

What I can’t doubt that I must think 

with 

If the Sun & Moon should doubt 

They'd immediately Go out. 

It is an interesting witness to the mind’s subtlety in the interpreta- 
tion of fluid discourse — making a sad contrast to its clumsy blun- 
dering^ with solid or logical argument — that we manage all these 
shifts without difficulty. When we arc oppressed with unmanage- 
able complexity it is comforting to admire ourselves in the fields of 
our success. There is no advantage in logicalizing this field— ex- 
cept of course for pychology. So too with: 

(6) she’s a duck 

Some, of course, kept it to ornithology and played Ducks and 
Drakes over the mill pond. Taken as a fervid compliment, it cer- 
tainly does not, though many said so, accuse the person it is said 
about of being at all like a duck, of having a bill and paddles for 
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example. The metaphor, whatever its semantic history may have 
been, probably works in most minds through our attitudes to pets 
— ‘tender and amused liking’ as one writer said. 

In this we have left the appropriate field for logical cultivation. 
However this sentence works, we would surely be more than or- 
dinarily confident — if we said it to someone — that it would be say- 
ing for us just what we wanted to say. And the person of whom 
it was said would feel so too. In this it is a type of the language 
which works best and may fitly close this discussion of an experi- 
ment in which we have seen language struggling with tasks it 
cannot manage so happily. 



Chapter Twenty-one: Logical Machinery and 
Empty Words 


As the manes of the departed heroes which Aeneas saw in 
the infernal regions, were so constituted as effectually to 
elude the embrace of every living wight; in lil(e manner 
the abstract qualities are so subtile as often to elude the 
apprehension of the most attentive mind. 

CAMPBELL, The Philosophy of Rhetoric 

In discussing senses of is I have allowed more than a litde which 
would have no proper place in an elementary Logic course to in- 
trude; and thus illustrated the worst risk in the venture. You can- 
not defend a subject against philosophy without turning philoso- 
pher, any more than you can put down violence without using 
force. In this chapter the risk is greater. The way to meet it is 
to acknowledge it, study it and limit it. What I am noting down 
here are, at best, only the materials of a possible teaching subject. 
What should be considered early is still entwined with what should 
be considered late, if at all. But the separation must proceed by 
steps and any step here is better than none. 

The protocols of Part One showed that current teaching leaves 
the use of words like ‘concrete,’ ‘abstract,’ ‘general,’^ ‘particular,’ 
‘definite,’ ‘vague,’ in a state of confusion which makes them active 
adverse influences upon thinking. Can anything be done, by exer- 
cises and exposition, to clarify their usc.^ A very great deal can be 
done, I believe; but, in anempting to do it, we have to take note 
of the sources of the confusions and that leads us inevitably into 
philosof^cal questions which are hardly elementary. Moreover the 
best a^ clearest instances for study occur in the writings ci 
Eagicians, whose thought has devebped some of the mistakes, 
^vhich are embryoipic or implicit in current practice, into open and 

See too Chapter XVI, p. 37$. 
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sometimes glaring absurdity. But these instance, being in seo^ 
technicalized language, are hardly suitable for a course which is 
endeavouring only to help the conduct of ordinary everyday think. 
ing, and therefore docs not aim at (should, in fact, do its best to 
avoid) producing logicians. 

What follows, in these three chapters, is a sketch of a highly sim- 
plified exposition of some of the more important uses of the chief 
terms we may employ in analyzing meanings. It is interrupted 
from time to time by defensive excursions illustrating how they 
should not be employed and trying to say why. To decide jUst 
where the negative excursion ceases to be helpful in the under- 
standing of the positive and recommended uses calls for the utter- 
most of the teacher’s tact, since what helps him will not necessarily 
help others. 

Let us begin with a list of the words which are our chief ma- 
chinery for distinguishing, in analysis, between 
(i) What we are talking of 
(3) What we are saying about it 


Subjert 

Predicate 

Substance 

Attribute 

Entity 

Property 

Particular 

Quality 

Thing 

Relation-ship 

Being 

Character-istic 

Class 

Universal 

Essence 


All these words (except ‘thing’) have been introduced to help 
us in separating the ‘its’ we are talking about from the ‘whats’ 
we are saying about them. Most of them still carry, for some users, 
implications from the philosophic purposes and systems for and 
with which they were introduced. Some (‘subject,’ ‘predicate,’ ‘at- 
tribute’) have grammatical specializations. About most of them, if 
we may judge, say, by The Times Literary Supplement, tho-e will 
ordinarily be some doubt as to just how they arc being used. We 
have to look critically at the whole article or review — and, as a 
rule, beyond the immediate setting — ^to decide whether they ait 
being used technically (according to the philosophy the writer Was 
taught when an undergraduate), or in a broad and popular wagr. 
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quite at random, for merely decorative purposes, or to make tlte 
sentence look as though something carefully considered were being 
said. It would be easy to collect passages to show that all these 
words are frequently employed in such a way that it would not 
matter a jot if others out of the same column were put instead — 
and this in settings where, if the scale of the inquiry were more 
microscopic, a change would make important differences. 

When serious and close attention to what is being said is not in- 
vited, such free indifferent usage is no occasion for complaint. But 
in most places where these words should be used we should be 
able to attend closely with profit, for an anatomizing or explana- 
tion should be in progress. And, apart from mere loose use, dis- 
crepancies between the implications brought in with these terms by 
writers of different training give much avoidable trouble. No one 
with an eye on actualities would recommend uniformity as a cure, 
or would cry to prescribe fixed uses. Tliat is not the remedy, for 
the training that puts the different implications into the words is 
going on, and must go on, in numerous independent centres, and 
it is not susceptible of regimentation. Moreover, uniformity would 
be disastrous, if it were possible. To take two current examples. 
Until recently Oxford-trained men and Cambridge-trained men 
hardly ever understood one another on any abstract topic — because 
their key explanatory words turned in different locks.' More re- 
cently something of the same sort seems to be dividing those who 
have absorbed Whitehead's influence directly or indirectly, from 
those who have not, and the same was true of Dewey's influence. 
The point is not merely that people with different general outlooks 
arc out of touch. The differences are more detailed and specific; 
the modes of framing questions differ and the explanatory words 
work in^ways which to the uninitiated are misleading. 

The remedy is not regimentation into uniformity, but a lively 
awareness of the other things that may be being said. *How are 
we to get that?’ someone will ask, ’Is everyone to go and work 
diligently at all the imelleaual centres, and read ^ the books 
with an 'intdhgent eye? Splendid! Bui u this a practicable pro- 
posal iof gener^ education?’ Tbc answer is that none of the spedai 

ftflht account Uve«e difterencea, with examples, will be found in mjr 
Meaeku on the Mind, pp. 94-99; and 1 may perhaps refer the reader to Chapter IV 
in diat book for a d is cu i ii o n cd lopia closely germane to those touched on h^ 
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uses that may mislead are really unfamiliar to anyone. In learning 
ordinary English, even in gaining a very modest competence in it, 
we become acquainted with all the forms of thought. But die ac- 
quaintance is commonly fleeting and distant. What a regional 
philosophic tradition does is to concentrate attention upon some of 
the forms to the neglect of others; and make them seem the only 
possible forms. But meanwhile every mind is using (outside philos- 
ophy) all the forms in the conunon routine of existence. Using 
them, but not meditating them, that is the point. The task of edu- 
cation is — not to teach everyone all the philosophies but— to turn the 
attention more equally upon all the forms used in the everyday 
articulation of non-specialist thinking. 

We could do this, I believe, by a direct study of these words 
and their uses, without allowing this study to wander far into the 
dangerous debatable lands of the philosophies. If we cannot yet 
do it, that may be mainly because we have not tried to. 

The first division of the two columns into ‘its’ and ‘whats’ — 
things talked about and things said of them — breaks down. It has 
broken down in the last sentence with my shift of ‘things.’ We 
break it down whenever we talk about ‘whats’; and this has given 
rise, in the technical discussions, to a thick growth of very subde, 
perplexing and embarrassing questions. From these we must make 
a careful selection. Many of them are bred by miscegenation of 
Grammar and Logic, and these we can, at least in part, eliminate. 
Among those left are the questions from which, through familiari- 
zation, meditation exercises, analysis and exposition, we could effect, 
1 believe, a considerable enlargement of intelligence. 

I will begin with an example which will show how a traditional 
approach to the abstract-concrete divisions brings in things that need 
to be eliminated. 

The distinction between concrete and abstract names, as ordinarily 
recognised, may be most brieBy expressed by saying that a coaenUt 
name is the name of a thing, whilst an abstract name is the name of 
an attribute. The question, however, at once arises as to what is 
meant by a thing as distinguished from an attribute; and the only 
answer to be given is that by a thing we mean whatever is regarded 
as possessing attributes. It would appear, therefore, that our defuti- 
tions may be made more explicit by saying that a concrete name is 
the name of anything which is regarded as possessing attributes, ijc. 
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» fr wdiject o£ attributes; wliile an aistnet name it die nante of anf- 
dung which is regarded as an attribute of something else, i«. as an 
attribute of subjects.^ 

Hm writer then points out that though, if we are comparing 
'tiian^e* and ‘triangularity,’ ‘man’ and ‘humanity’ and so on, 

there will never be any difficulty in determining which is concrete 
and which is abstract in relation to one another, yet the applicadon 
of our definitions is by no means always easy when we consider names 
in themselves and not in this definite relation to other names. We 
shall find indeed that ... the division of names into abstract and 
concrete is not an exclusive one in the sense that every name can 
once and for all be assigned exclusively to one or the other of the 
two categories. 

We are at any rate driven to this, if we once admit that attributes 
may themselves be the subjects of attributes, and it is difficult to tee 
bow this admission can be avoided. If, for example, we say that ‘un- 
punctuality is irritating,’ we ascribe the attribute of being irritating 
to onpunctuality, which is itself an attribute. Unpunauality, there- 
fore, although primarily an abstraa name, can be used in such a way 
that it is, according to our definition, concrete. 

Similarly when we consider that an attribute may appear in dif- 
ferent forms or in difierent degrees, we must regard it as something 
which can itself be modified by the addition of a further attribute; as, 
for example, when we distinguish physical courage from moral cour- 
age, or the whiteness of snow from the whiteness of smoke, or when 
we observe that the beauty of a diamond difiers in its characteristics 
from the beauty of a landscape. 

This leads him 

to givo. up for logical purposes the distinction between concrete and 
abstract names, and to substititte for it a distinction between the 
omcrete and the abstraa use of names. A name is then used in a 
concrete sense wlten the thing called by the name is contemplated 
•s a subjea of attributes, and in an abstraa sense when the thing 
called by the name is contempUted as an attribute of sut^eas. . . . 
it may he added that as logicians wc have very litde to do with the 
abstraa use of names. 

Not forgetdiig t|ut Logic has been described as the art of mis- 
tHKferstaading whenever you can, let us look at this domly and 

* I, a. Ktfata, Fumd Logk.p. 16. 
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aidc^y. What has ha{^)eiied in it? The main change might seem 
to be the subsdtution of ‘contemf^ted as’ for 'regarded as’ in die 
definidons! But this would be niggling; for the writer certainly 
supposed himself to be making a more important change and to 
be correcting, in the light of the admission that we say ‘unpunctu- 
ality is irritating,’ some serious inconvenience in the former defini' 
dons. What was this correction? Let us see more of his reasons for 
making it. The first definitions gave as a result, 

that while some names are concrete and never anything but con- 
crete, names which are primarily formed as abstracts and continne 
to be used as such are apt also to be used as concretes, that is to 
say, they are names of attributes which can themselves be regarded 
as possessing attributes. They are abstract names when viewed in 
one relation, concrete when viewed in another. It must be admitted 
that this result is paradoxical. As yielding a division of names that 
is non-exclusive, it is also unscientific. 

This is a harsh description of the result, but it need not frighten 
us. That is how ‘names,’ as the writer is using the term here, do 
behave; and in substituting ‘uses of names’ for ‘names’ as what are 
to be ‘abstract’ and ‘concrete,’ he is recogruzing that the word ‘name* 
in this connection needs much more careful handling than we usu- 
ally give it. It is a correction in our definidon of ‘a name’ that he 
is making. In the first definidons names were regarded as things 
with meanings apart from their use, and it is this assumpdon, not 
'the result,’ which is paradoxical and unscientific. But to write ‘use 
of names’ for ‘names’ for a page or two, will not put things right. 
We must clearly and persistendy realize that a name apart from 
our uses of it is nothing but a shape on paper or an agitadon of 
the air. One would suppose that nobody could forget this, least 
of all a writer discussing distinedons between the uses of names, 
yet we all do endlessly forget it; passages which show a similar 
oblivion could be found in a score of deservedly esteemed logicians. 
With such things in view, we need not wonder that Logic has not 
done for the study of interpretadon all that we may ht^ that k 
can do. 

My quarrel then with this passage is primarily that it is dts* 
ablingly unrefieedve in the concepdon of names which it d^da]tt» 
True it corrects the error in some degree; but insufficiently, ht ll , 
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treat! a fundamental and always stultifying misconception— that of 
the Divine Ri^t of Names— as a mere difliculty to be avoided by 
an ad hoc subtlety. I have further bones to pick with it however. 
The next one is that it mixes the grammatical forms of speech with 
the logical structure of propositions. In ‘unpunctuality is irritating,’ 
*unpunauality’ is grammaticaUy the subject and ‘irritating’ gram- 
matically the attribute. But we can put the same proposition ' into 
other speech forms — ‘irritation is caused by unpunctuality,’ or ‘We 
arc irritated when something happens before or after the time we 
expect it,’ and then we get new grammatical subjects and attributes. 
Similarly, in ‘snow is white’ and ‘white is the colour of snow’ 
grammatically the attribute of the first becomes the subject of the 
second, and yet there is at least one proposition which they may 
indifferently express. It is both a besetting vice of Logic and an in- 
exhaustible subject of complaint by logicians that we mistake the 
forms of sp>eech for the forms of thought, and yet elementary Logic 
docs little or nothing but encourage it by the way it talks about 
terms and by the choice of its examples. 

Thirdly, ‘an attribute may apjscar in different forms ... we 
must regard it as something which can itself be modified by the 
addition of a further attribute’ and so on. May it.^ and Must we.^ 
Why? Because language, in our Indo-Europjcan syntaxes, behaves 
so? But these arc the very questions which Logic has to enquire 
into! And answers to them arc here being docilely accepted from 
language as though language had some unquestionable authority 
to teach us them. How do we settle that an attribute which ap 
pxars in many forms is one attribute? Why do we take it as one 
sometimes and at other times as many? Is it because we happen 
to have ope name for it (them) or can stretch ‘white’ to cover 
snow and smoke? Or because it suits our pur]X>ses to do so? It is 
the business of Logic to study these sorting operations which lan- 
guage can be made to record. By studying them it can free us 
from endless mistakes between sonings made for, and useful 
for, diBerent purposes. But it will never do so while it takes its 
lessons from language in this unwary fashion. It is by this sort 
tA subservience that most of the idle problems of the speculative 

* Wlica k n the lame propontion and when not is. of course, the important thing, 
p wak illy , to decide. It is just because this mixing of Grammar with Logic hides and 
Uws She gnwkds for such decsstoas that I am obiecting to it 
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subjects are perpetuated. For example, the beauty o£ a diammicl, 
the beauty of a landscape, the beauty of a hot gammon ! ' A library 
of wastepaper esthetics has been written by people who tried to 
observe how they differed in their characteristics instead of reformu* 
lating the questions. (See p. 367.) 

Lastly: ‘As logicians we have very little to do with the abstract 
use of names.’ This means that logicians read the terms in proposi- 
tions as ‘subjects of attributes’ and it cuts their logic down to that 
examination. It leaves out, as something they have not to do with, 
a great part of the conduct of their own discussions, and so can 
summarize my complaint. They have had far too ‘little to do with 
the abstract use of names’; seeing that they are making that use 
themselves half their time. They have been too much occupied 
with the technical developments within the subject to spare enough 
attention for the presuppositions of their work. 

I must come back now to my two columns of verbal machinery 
and try to suggest something more helpful that can be done about 
them. Three things can, I think, be done, (i) We can give rea- 
sons which will prevent certain obstructive and inappropriate ques- 
tions being raised about these words. (2) We can supply a kind of 
natural-history classification of their varied uses in ordinary speech 
and thought. (3) We can show how confusion between these 
creates innumerable bogus and unanswerable questions and pre- 
vents important answerable questions from being raised or pur- 
sued. 

The obstructive and inappropriate questions may be put in 
the form ‘What is a thing, an attribute, a subject etc..?’ If we ask 
such questions and persist, we land ourselves in the toils in which 
thinkers from Plato and Aristotle onwards can be observed to 
struggle. They may have gained something for the world from it 
all; our pupils will not, and what was gained is now attainable 
otherwise. Perhaps few will persistently ask such questions, but 
still they will feel, if we direct their attention, as we must, to such 
words, that there ought to be answers forthcoming. They will fed 
that in default of respectable answers, the whole thing is airy 
and vague. So there is a very considerable advantage in showing 
that the lack of answers to these questions is no defect, dtat diere 


* See The Waste Land, line i66. 
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ctnaoc be aamm and that why there are no answers can be ita* 
aoo^y explained This then is a first step, not very important in 
itsdU^ but removing a frequent obstacle to intelligent interest. 

1 must now show more clearly just what questions these are. Sup- 
pose someone asks, ‘What is an apple?’ Our answer might be, 'It 
is a fruit that grows on a tree.’ To which he might reply, ‘I was 
not asking you where it grew; I was asking you what it is.’ We try 
again. It is a refreshing fruit.’ He replies, ‘I was not asking you 
what it was like or what it did; I was asking you what it is.’ 
Suppose we say, ‘It is an assemblage of cells, a system of molecules, 
atoms etc.’ He can always reply, ‘I was not asking you what I 
should sec if I took a microscope to it or what chemical hypothesis 
would explain what would happen to it if we did certain things 
to it etc I was asking you, quite simply, what it is?’ In this way, 
he has us beaten from the start. We can only dispose of him by 
saying that his question is illegitimate, and that, if we define a 
question as something that theoretically can have an answer, his 
demand is not a question. It is only supposed to be one by having 
the same verbal form as some things which are questions and so, 
theoretically, can be answered. 

We can put anything we like in place of ‘apple’ here and if our 
questioner will not accept as an answer, either a statement about 
causes or effects, or a statement grouping it with other things that 
are like and unlike it, or a statement about its parts and their 
relations to one another, or a statement about its place as a part in 
some larger whole but insists on being told what it is in some 
other sense than these, then we have to leave him unsatisfied. Or 
rather, the only way to satisfy him is to show him that he is not 
asking soipething that can possibly be answered, that he is mis- 
taken as to what he wants, that he is seeking perhaps some rest 
of mind in the wrong fashion. It is interesting to consider how 
much emlMyonic philosophizing of an unprofitable kind would 
be prevented by a recognition of the emptiness of this question. 

Tins aberrant use of is with what, since the question is equally 
eaugny whether we ask about the seif, an apple, the universe or 
the number 2 , is not the one in which to ask ‘What is a thing, a 
lubfect, an attribute etc.?’ is illegitimate and fruitless, though it 
oltm comes in to complicate this other seeming-question. I have 
^^ctisscd it first to get it out the way. The more troublesome 
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quettsofl about ao attribute, an eaaence, a gubtance, an entity, a 
i^tkm and so on, is one we can legitimately ask with most ctther 
words. We can ask, ‘What is a man?’ for example, and get all the 
useful sorts of answers which our enquirer above rejected in the 
case of the apple. And even for the Universe we get some of them 
— though no one will tell us what it is like or of what whole it is 
a parL 

'What is a man?* may be taken as asking a variety of questions, 
which can be written otherwise: 

What things are we calling men? or What are we putting inside ' 
the sort ‘man’? What set of properties (attributes etc.) is peculiar 
and common to men? i.e. What have men in common that no other 
things have? To what other sorts (e.g. animals) do these things be- 
long? How do these things behave? What are the parts of one of 
these things? 

But these questions, if for ‘a man’ we put ‘a particular,’ ‘a prop- 
erty,’ ‘a subsunce,’ ‘a thing,’ and so on, no longer make sense, and 
cannot be answered; and therefore arc not questions, if by a ques- 
tion we mean something that can be answered. Of course, we can 
say, as Dr. Keynes did above, ‘By a thing we mean whatever is 
regarded as |X)sscssing attributes’ and ‘by an attribute we mean 
whatever a thing possesses.’ We could continue, for a short while, 
ringing the changes on our small collection of bells; but that is 
not a way of providing information about anything but the formal 
relations between bits of this machinery. And we can say of them 
all that they arc machinery, or a ‘dodge’ (as jowett called Logic) 
for helping us to talk about the forms of thought. But of a ‘fonn* 
we have then to say that it is another dodge for the same purpose* 
And if we do this we see that we arc talking about the practical 
uses of the words ‘form,’ ‘property,’ and so on, not talking ndM 
the words about something else, as we were in the case of ‘a man* 
and might do if instead of ‘a man’ we put anything— except a 
of logical machinery. 

There are many ways of explaining this peculiar emptiness o{ 
logical machinery, but it is not hard to see that they could not 
do the work we require from them if they did say anything. Thej 
must not say anything, for they are our means for analyzing o^er 
things that have been said. They are dissecting instiumenci and 
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thdr virtue is to divide without separating and without adding or 
distorting. Any comparison with other words will show why they 
are empty: to say what things we are calling ‘men,’ for example, 
we take a sort, tWgs-tO'bc'Called-men, M, and then create another 
scat in another way, say, rational-animals, R-A, or featherless4>ipeds, 
F-B, such that 

All the things in M are in R-A (or F-B) and 
All the things in R-A (or F-B) are in M. 

That is, the sorts arc coincident. But to say what things, T, we 

are calling ‘things’ in a similar fashion is impossible. How are we 

to create another sort, X, in another way, such that 

All the things that are in T arc in X and 

All the things that are in X arc in T.^ 

We cannot, with the inclusive sense of ‘thing’; because to create 
a sort is to separate what is in it from what is not in it. Hence the 

convenience of using a circle to represent a sort. In this sense 
of ‘thing’ there is nothing outside. If we throw everything we have 
(Le. that there is) into a bag, we cannot be said to have done any 
sorting! 

AH we can do with ‘thing’ is to find another word, such as 
‘being’ or ‘entity,’ and say 

All things called ‘things’ can be called ‘entities’ and 
All things called ‘entities’ can be called ‘things.’ 

But that plainly is not what we did with ‘Man’ and ‘Rational Ani- 
mal.’ ‘Man,’ ‘Rational Animal’ and ‘Fcathcriess Biped’ did separate 
what is from what is not a Man, a Rational Animal or a Feather- 
less Biped. They could be used in statements about something else 
than uses of words. The sons they control link up with, or exclude, 
other sorts and so are useful to us in ordering knowledge. But 
*thing,* ‘entity,’ ‘property,’ ‘attribute,’ ‘substance,’ ‘relation’ do not 
create such sons and do not link up with or exclude all other sorts 
in a similar fashbn. They can be made to link up with, and ex- 
clude, one another, in an analogous way, as we shall see, and that 
hi a main pan of their service. They could not be used as an abstract 
sdKma of everything unless we could make them do this. But they 
are not names for things in the fashion in which other words are 
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names for things; and no question we can ask with other names 
can be legitimately asked with them. 

To ask ‘What is a particular?’, ‘What is a substance?’, ‘What is 
a property?’ as though we were asking, ‘What is a man?’, is like 
asking, ‘What is the universe inside?’, or, ‘What is space in?’, or, 
‘Could time stop and go backwards?’ These likewise are forms of 
words which only seem to have a sense through illegitimate analogy: 
for ‘universe’ and ‘space’ and ‘time’ are also bits of logical machinery. 
We can ask ‘What is the earth inside?’ or ‘Can a train stop and 
go backwards?’ But we cannot ask ‘What properties has a prop- 
erty?’ or ‘What sort of thing is a thing?’ And ‘sort’ and ‘link’ (as 
I have been using them through this discussion) are logical ma- 
chinery belonging with the rest, unquestionable because assumed 
in the framework of every question. 

‘Sort’ along with ‘kind’ is popular English for the technical 
logical term ‘class,’ and Logic has devised a number of ingenious 
paradoxes about the use of classes which illustrate the more general 
point. One of these has proved in many classrooms a favourite and 
unfailing stimulant to interest. Try to think of all classes. That is 
a class, seemingly — the class of all classes. What will it contain? 
Will it contain the class of ‘all classes’ among the rest? And can 
it reasonably be thought both to contain itself and to be contained 
by itself ? Try to escape from this by a declaration that no legitimate 
class can be a member of itself. Legitimate classes are those which 
arc not members of themselves. Then that declaration has created 
the class of all classes that arc not members of themselves. Now, 
suppose we ask, of this class, ‘Is it a member of itself?’ what hap- 
pens? We arc in a fix cither way. If we say it is, damning it, then 
it becomes all right, not a member of itself; but if we say it isn’t 
a member of itself, hoping to save it, then it becomes a member 
of the class of all classes that arc not members of themselves, that 
is to say, alack, an indubitable member of itself. There is no way 
out, except to agree that cither to affirm or deny that a class can 
be a member of itself is nonsense. 

What this ingenious riddle shows about ‘class’ — namely that wc 
should not ask of a class anything that we can ask of a member 
of it — is true mutatis mutandis of ‘property,’ ‘relation,’ ‘substance,’ 
and ‘thing.’ To have a property is not a property; a relation is not 
related to what it relates; substances have no substance, and thtn^ 
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Am is DOt a thing. Whenever we think o£ logical machineiy as 
thou^ it were of the same kind as what it handles we are think , 
ing nonsense through bad analogy. So to ask about any of these 
WOTils these questions which we rightly ask about other word^ 
is, in Dodgson’s parable, looking at the grin without the cat. 

Instead then of asking ‘What is a property, a particular, a uni- 
versa]?’ and so on, we must ask another question, namely: ‘What 
use to us arc these terms?’ A full answer would be a a}mplcte 
course in the classification, ordering and articulation of thought, 
and to give it would be the second of the things we could try to 
do (see p. 353); but 1 can only sketch and illustrate a few lead- 
ing uses in the next chapter. 



Chapter Twenty-two: Logical Machinery: 

Some Uses 

He that \nows name/ do not always stand for ideas, udJl 
spare himself the labour of looking for ideas, where there 
are none to be had. It were therefore to be wished ^ust 
everyone would sue hit utmost endeavours, to obtain a 
elear view of the ideas he would consider, separating them 
from all that dress and encumbrance of words which to 
much contribute to blind the judgment and ditnde the at- 
tention. In vasn do we extend our shew into the heavens, 
and pry into the entrails of the earth; in vain do we con- 
sult the umtings of learned men, and trace the dark foot- 
steps of antiquity; we need only draw the curtain of 
words, to behold the fairest tree of knowledge, whose fruit 
IS excellent, and urithin the reach of our hand. 

BEiucELET, A Treatise concerning the 
Prinaples of Human Knowledge 

All thought is sorting. We never think of a mere ‘it’; wc always 
must make a ‘what’ of it in thinking. Similarly we never contem- 
plate a mere ‘what’; we always must take it as the ‘what’ of ‘its.’ 
This, which in technical language is the inherence of universals 
in particulars and of particulars in universals, has been central doc- 
trine since Aristotle, offering, through the mistaken analogies 
glanced at of the last chapter, plenty of chances for misunderstand- 
ing. What it says fundamentally is that the terms in the tvm col- 
umns on p. 347 (and any substitutes we give them) are relative 
to one another. We never have to do with a thing apart from 
its attributes or with attributes apart from things which have or 
haven’t them. Language by its ^pses will often make us think 
it is otherwise; but if we expand our language we find that we 
are always referring to things and referring to them in aome di»> 
tinguishable way. 
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L.et me now attempt a summary descriptive classification of a 
selection of the words in my two columns. It does not pretend to 
indicate current usage faithfully; that is so shifting and free that 
a whole book would be required to display it. My notes are no 
more than a hint as to an obvious form of exercise that could, I 
believe, be made both attractive and instructive. In settling some 
words to fixed uses for my purpose in the rest of the chapter, I 
am being arbitrary. That docs no harm if it focusses attention on 
their uses. We have nothing to teach here; all we have to do is 
devise good ways of directing attention, so that our pupils may 
take note easily of what they know already. 

What we have to avoid is the suggestion that each of these words 
has only one proper use, and that if we use it otherwise we shall 
be wrong. That suggestion leads to mere despair. As a specimen of 
the wrong way of explaining their uses, here are some extracts from 
a worthy work on English Synonyms by George Crabb, 1826: 

Quality signihes such a thing as really is; property signifies belong* 
ing to a thing as an essential ingredient; attribute signifies the things 
bestowed on or assigned to another. The quality is that which is in* 
herent in the object and co-existent; ‘Humility and patience, industry 
and temperance, are very often the good qualities of a poor man.* 
ADDISON. The property is that which belongs to it for the time being; 
‘No man can have sunk so far into stupidity, as not to consider the 
properties of the ground on which he walks, of the plants on which 
he feeds, or of the animals that delight his ear.’ Johnson. The at- 
tribute is the quality which is assigned to any object; 

Man o’er a wider field extends his views, 

God through the wonder of his works pursues, 

Exploring thence his attributes and laws, 

' Adores, loves, imitates, th’ Eternal Cause. 

JENYNS. 

We cannot alter the quality of a thing without altering the whole 
thing; but we may give or take away properties from bodies at 
pleasure, without entirely destroying their identity; and we may ascribe 
attributes at discretion. 

It will be noticed that the author’s various declarations disagree 
sadly; can we ta^e away at pleasure essential ingredients? that his 
distinctions do not distinguish, and that his quotations fail to sup- 
port him; but the important point is his pretence to possess some 
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mysterious wariaot to arrest these words if they do not behave as 
he would have them. Actually he is trying to give them, in generd, 
what are specialized uses taken out of various difFerent philosof^iic 
traditions. If we can avoid doing this, avoid, above all, adopting 
the legislative attitude in our turn, then, I think, a very important 
use in teaching might be made of such examples from the Synonym 
Books. It would be worth while to experiment with them; to give 
sets of words that occur frequently (perhaps easier words than 
these, say, Beautiful, fine, handsome, pretty, as well as, say. Cause, 
condition, conduce, contribute) with some attempts such as the 
above to discriminate them; and to sec what a class could do with 
them at leisure and with some weeks perhaps in which to collect 
and study examples. I can think of no more fruitful way of show- 
ing them how words really take their meanings from their settings. 

Not forgetting this, let me in my turn attempt a classification of 
these words. 


Properties (predicates attributes) 



Qualities (Characters . . .) Relation-al properties 

Properties, as the table suggests, I take as a general term includ- 
ing Qualities and Relational attributes. Perhaps through the 
modicum of life left in its metaphor, property seems to resist the 
specializations that predicate and attribute undergo. Predicate, hav- 
ing a main use in grammar for the part of the sentence containing 
what is stated about the subject, keeps the fact that something is 
being said in mind; it may carry suggestions that something is 
being seriously maintained, but is not necessarily so; like property 
it includes both Qualities and Relational properties. Attribute, too, 
covers both; but has often a strong suggestion that what is thought 
or said to be so is not so, or may not be (from ‘attributed to 
Shakespeare,’ and so on) and sometimes an equally strong ‘of 
course’ gesture (‘to bear a club is an attribute of Hercules; being 
Hercules, he has his club, of course’). This can go further to sug- 
gest that a thing’s attributes are what make it what it is, that is, 
are among its defining properties. Predicate, 1 fancy, keeps dear 
of this. But character and still more characteristic do not; both sug- 
gest 'really belonging,’ not accidental to a thing but essential and 
inhering^ part of or manifesting its nature — to bring in two more 
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words that are sometiines oioly bits logical inachiiiefyt iod rngf 
be used as freely and loosely as any of tbem. 

QmUty I am technicalizing by putting it where I do in the 
table as a sub-division of properties over against relational [tfoper* 
ties. Actually it wanders with the rest and can be used for an 
unmistakable relational property (‘Autolycus in his quality of a 
picker up of unconsider^ trides’). It has an important specializa* 
tion in suggesting value, ‘good quality.’ Character shares this. Both 
are often words of praise; characteristic on the other hand has 
sometimes a derogatory smack. These gestures are worth noting 
because undoubtedly the complex ironies these words have been 
used to carry have been among the factors preventing any develop- 
ment of rigid logical uses. They have had, from the point of view 
of the conversationalist and the literary man, more important work 
to do. 

For our purposes here, though, the contrast between qualitiet 
and relational properties is what matters most. A quality is the 
simplest form of property. But this, for the reasons discussed in 
the last chapter, is a way of putting it which is likely to mislead. 
As the simplest form of property, we ought, we may think, to 
be able to give examples. Red, cold, painful may occur to us as 
names of qualities. If we look into what we mean by them, how- 
ever, doubts will arise. Do they, after all, stand for qualities or for 
relational properties.^ But this again is not the best way of putting 
the question. Not tvhat they stand for but how jwe ta\e them is 
what we have to inquire into. 

Conrider ‘Diogenes is wise.’ We can take it as attaching a predi- 
cate (attribute, quality, character, characteristic or universal) to 
Diogenes. All these words may in some settings be interchange- 
able iadtfferendy, but in others a change may make an important 
difference. But before discussing that, it will clear things to con- 
skkr ‘Diogenes’ a little. What does it do.^ With this, we take a 
glance at some of the words in my left-hand column. We can 
take it as doing various things and some of these will give us 
different pre^rontions. 

(i) We can take it as a mere name, that is, as ‘the thing called 
Dk^mes*— regardless of which thing it is except as having that 
name, k mig^ 1^ a dc^, for example, and I have known a tor- 
totte of that name. 

(a) We am take it as more than a mere name, u carr^g widi 
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k a furdier dbicripdoo, lay, *the Greek plokMOf^ who lived in 
a tid)/ That is, we are softing difEeremfy as we use it; we are tak- 
ii^ die ‘it’ we are talking aS^t as being a ‘what’ in further re- 
spects. It is no longer just ‘what has th^ name,* but also ‘what 
was a Grttk philosopher win lived in a tub.’ 

(3) either (1) or (2)) take what we are talking 

about to be the whole Ufe of the thing (the man, Dk^enes, say, 
fcM- simplicity) or some limited period in his life (when he came 
out of his tub for example) or more narrowly still, some sir^^ 
instant of his existence, some one of his acts, not his acts in gen- 
eral. And, with that, one of the main uses of ‘particular’ comes in 
to mark whether it is some particular act that is wise, or whatever 
I^ogenes does (among such of his doings as can be wise). 

This instance is almost as simple a one as I could choose; but, 
even in the simplest cases, there is room for such alternatives, be- 
tween which we must decide, with the help of the setting. The 
faa that the examples we can hardly help using in these discus- 
sions are without settings has had an unfortunate effect through- 
out Logic. We have to compensate for it by frequently reminding 
ourselves that sentences never occur in actual speech without some 
guiding setting, shadowy or full, suggestive or decisive. 

Here the setting consists only of ‘is wise’— little enough, but 
stiU something, — and what we take ourselves to be udi^ing abottt 
with ‘Diogenes’ is governed in part and varies with what we take 
ourselves to be saying about it with ‘is wise.’ What are we sayii^ 
with ‘is wise’? Grammar suggests, and logicians have too often 
been ready to follow it blindly, that ‘wise’ names a simple predicate. 
That is, all ‘is wise’ does is to attach a quality ‘being wise’ to 
Diogenes. A diagram of the proposition would then be D^. Or, to 
use other machinery, that we are putting Diogenes in the class of 
‘wise things,’ when the picture would be 
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sjkI wise things would be things having a qwdity, W. That may be 
a raffident account for some purposes, but if we go on asking what 
we mean by ‘wise’ it is clear we may mean something much more 
complicated than this account takes note of: e.g. ‘Diogenes is wise’ 
= ‘IKogenes sometimes (or always) does what, under the circum- 
stances, is the wise thing,’ and then, pursuing the question, ‘What 
is the Mose thing?’ we may get, say, ‘The thing which will lead, in 
all reasonable expectation to the best result.’ And then, if we ask 
about ‘best’ in its turn, we shall get a definition out of some ethical 
doctrine. In this way the simplicity of as a piaure of what 
we are saying becomes inappropriate. We shall need more com- 
plex machinery to exhibit the form of the proposition expressed by 
‘Dmgenes is wise.’ Something more like this for example: 

‘Some of the acts of Diogenes, occurring, as they do, in certain 
relations to other things (events, say, happening before, during and 
after his acts) cause (short for a very complex set of relations be- 
tween the acts and other things) events which are the best (which, 
let us say, means arc such that they will lead to all concerned 
being as happy as is possible).’ A picture of this would be unen- 
durably complicated but an outline of it would be something like 
this: 

happier 
than if 

■< D’s acts had 
been other- 
wise. 

V 

This is a bng way from the seeming-simplicity of D^. But there 
is no <loubt that anyone who on an ordinary occasion said, of 
a man be knew, ‘He’s wise’ or of one of his acts, ‘That was wise,’ 
would be saying something of this order of complexity, and would, 
Ux most purposes of discourse, be using the word ‘wise’ as a short 
hantfy expression ior a proposition whose form would be more 
Hke my f^tire than like D^. Just what form he would take his 
proposition to have (or we, in listening to him, would take it as 
having) would depend upon the purpose and occasion. But only 
if we were talkii^ to tots in the nursery would we give it a D'^ 
riiMpiidtyl For all ordinary puqx>ses it wUl be pretty com{dex, as 


Things 

D 

Events 

being 


which A 

thus and 

his acts 

Cause make B 

thus 


C 



etc. 
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we can see from the remarks it normally caUs forth; for example, 
*I don’t know about that. He seems to be forgetting what nation- 
alism is like.’ Here ‘having taken account of the relevant factors’ 
has been included in the form of ‘is wise.’ 

The point I am making is the one discussed in Chapter XVII — 
that the forms of propositions do not tally with the verbal hnms 
of their expressions. It is an extremely obvious point, but, like 
other obvious points, is incessantly overlooked, and overlooking it 
is the source of much stupidity. As Mill wrote, ‘Were we to search 
among men’s recorded thoughts for the choicest manifestations 
of human imbecility and prejudice, our specimens would mostly 
be taken from their opinions of the opinions of one another.’ And 
this comes about chiefly through giving inappropriate logical fonns 
to what they arc saying. 

The degree to which we illegitimately derive our opinions of 
other men’s opinions direedy from the verbal forms of their ex- 
pressions can hardly be over-stressed. But before discussing some 
mistakes it leads us into I must say more about our choices of 
variable forms of proposition for sentences that remain verbally 
constant. 

It may be thought that this variability only occurs with such 
words as ‘wise’ — that the trouble is that this word stands for a 
peculiarly nebulous, shifting and unstable notion. Let us take 
‘white’ instead, and say ‘Chalk is white.’ This looks much more 
certainly a proposition of the form, Ch.^, in which a quality, 
white, is just attached to a substance, chalk. These colour adjec- 
tives are in fact the favourite examples used in illustrating the sim- 
plest types of propositions. And for most purposes such an aiuilysis 
is sufficient, but only because the conditions under which we say 
that chalk is white are so conveniendy constant. We can pack them 
all up (normal lighting and eyesight, no colouring matter added, 
and so on) into a conditional clause which we need not express 
because everyone will suppose them assumed. But go outside the 
routine of ordinary settings in any direction, start talking physics 
or physiology or psychology, and ‘Chalk is white’ has to be givm 
a much more complex form. It becomes a reladonal propositsm 
with a large number of difierent terms, among others the addi- 
tion of the visual system. Have a bad eiK>ugh attack of jaundice 
(or take a dose of santonin) and white chalk wiU turn into ydr 
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ham dialk. T1^ you will say, is a cau^ I have shifted my sense 
of *dttlk* the substance, chalk, to what 1 see when I look at 
kt ix., the appearance of it to me. If I have, that brings out my 
point here, that even so seemingly simple and reliable a sentence 
as *Chalk is white* or ‘I see yellow chalk* can express propositbns 
which mtist be given highly complex forms if they are to be un> 
deiwood sufBciently for even a mild discussion to be possible. Every- 
body perhaps will grant this. But the fact that so much of the 
practical daily routine of language keeps within spheres for which 
the governing conditions (as with buying and selling coloured 
chalks) remain so constant that they can be assumed unmentioned, 
misleads us. We think that what we are saying is much simpler 
rhfln it is. All that is true is that we can safety tal(e it as simple. 
The constancy of the conditions keeps the complexities from worry- 
ing us. 

Compare, now, ‘loud,* ‘long,* ‘sweet,* ‘warm,* ‘hard,’ ‘heavy.’ We 
take all such words for most purposes as standing for qusdidet; 
but everyone is familiar with the situations in which we have to 
give this up and uke them as making a covert comparison. 
Whether it is loud then depends on the rest of the hubbub and 
ao on. So, too, but more frequently and obviously, with ‘pleasant,* 
horing^’ ‘exciting,* ‘wonderfuL’ They arc often used as though it 
was safe to take them as qualities, but we all know that what 
pleases one does not please another; and their grammar here gives 
a faint tfaat tfacy name complex properties. 

We faave an interest often, in addition to our inclination to sim- 
plicity, in taking such words as standing for qualities. To say ‘It’s 
boringl* is not the same in iu eBecu as to say 'It bores me.’ The 
first suggests that all right-minded people would be bored by it 
too, tlut its power to bore is inherent in it as part of iu very nature. 
‘The second is bumbler and opens the gate a Utde wider to specu- 
latkms about the causes of the boredom. 

Theie everyday problems in the choice of logical forms swell 
$ad6aalj into what seem formidable and profound philofO{^cal 
•fiairs srhen we come to the use of ‘beautiful,’ ‘good,’ and ’true,’ 
but ve not changed. The disputes which have raged over them 
fludee Ui suppose that whether Beauty is a quality inherent in 
6r a capadty for aroufing ceitain effocu in beholders (and 
dkufbing problems fca- ’good’ and ‘truth’) is a momentous 
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(|IWitkMi to be settled. But ^Is Beatoy a Quality?* (Oti Is Beauty 
t^ecdve?* which may somedmes mean the same) is a questkm 
very likely to be vitiated by the vacuities 1 discussed in the last 
chapter. To say it is a quality is to say nothing— that, £w 
certain purposes, to take it so would lx a sufficient a^ysis of a 
proposition about beaudful thin^. It would be in *She was only a 
beautiful Princess,’ for example. But in ’Beauty resides in the eye 
of the beholder,’ it would not 

I do not know whether it is more saddening or encouraging to 
reflea upon the enormous labour of thought which has been d(^ 
voted to these topics; devoted so often in vain because the thinkers 
failed to observe that they dealt with similar problems all the time 
successfully in their condua of other words. There is no ‘general 
problem’ of Beauty, or of the Good or of Truth, any more than 
there is a general problem of Funniness, of the Clean, or of the 
Straight; of Oddness, of Health or of the ExacL There are a mil' 
lion specific problems about beautiful, good and true things, in 
the many senses of these words, instead. But this is only a provdk- 
ing way of saying that some problems which men have sa them- 
selves under these ddes arc products of the mistaken analogies 
which make us treat qualities, propcrdcs, univcrsals, essences and 
so forth as though they were not logical machinery. How this hap- 
pens both in these august topics and in humbler everyday matters 
is for the next chapter to discuss. Here 1 want only to insist diat 
every sentence we reflect upon brings up questions about the chcace 
of a logical form for it, and that that can never be settled apart 
from its purposes and occasions. Thus, in a very different sense 
from Mill’s, every sentence can be made a lesson in logic; and the 
best sentences for that purpose are not those of philosophy but 
those of everyday life, for with them we arc all, at times, consum- 
mate practical logicians. To control our skills a little more con- 
stantly is all we need. 

So far I have been discussing the uses we make of this logical 
machinery in the background of every sentence, in settling wlat 
form wc give to the proposition. But there are more explicit 
and abuses, and failures to notice the logical form the |»opo^ 
don appropriate to the purpose beset whole subjects. Consider tlie 
logical forms appropriate in discussing for diffo^t purposes unbtf 
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we to easily call ‘a poem.* We have a choice of many different types 

object hoe. Among them are: 

(i) Some one person’s reading of certain marks on paper, his 
experience, let us say, as he reads them. As such, it has a date, lasts 
two minutes and, to turn to Column One, is an individual or a 
particular, that is, unique, as all occurrences are. And, as such, it 
is excessively hard to talk about with any certainty that we are not 
talking instead about what we remember of it, which may be very 
different and is of another type. For memories recur and recur, but 
the poem (in sense i) does not. What memory holds of it is cer* 
tain similarities between recurrent ‘rememberings’ which call them- 
selves ‘rememberings of it’ and, as the psychology of evidence 
shows very disturbingly, what we think we remember grows 
and changes strangely with frequent rememberings. Thus already 
we have two poems: (i) the vanished particular occurrent, (2) a 
memory of it which is a recurrent product of various efforts to 
recall it This is not a particular in the strict sense; it is some- 
thing we can have more or less the same again and again. It is a 
class of similar rememberings and therefore a thing of a different 
logical form. (3) Now suppose we re-read the lines and study 
them. So we arrive, perhaps, at ‘an understanding of the poem.’ 
By this let us mean, for simplicity, some fairly setded interpretation 
which we expect will be our interpretation of it in the future — 
whenever we read it while alert, and unless we improve or de- 
teriorate as readers, or imless someone points out something new 
about it. (4) Now suppose a number of people read the lines and 
agree ‘in admiring the poem,’ as we say. What are they admiring? 
Each is admiring a poem of type 3 let us suppose. In all prob- 
ability,^ however, some of them will only have got as far as x 
So ‘the poem,’ which they all admire, cannot be what we will pre- 
tend it is, if we have not thought about the problem. It is not a 
Mgk thing, however much we talk as though it were a single 
diiag there publicly before us all to be directly examined. Inaead 
it is a dats of things (interpretations of different people and of the 
same people at different times), which we replace, for social reasons, 
by a ficridflwiBngjk object. 

IaJiii|^ this status, or being of this type, it is not at all pe* 
fi|lliait'»1rabiM and chairs have the same status and are of the same 
But the conditions under which we perceive chairs are for- 
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tunately much more constant than those under which we interpret 
poems. Otherwise we would all die young of broken backs. Tlius 
in literary gossip we would, if we ventured more often to go into 
details about our interpretations, find ourselves patently talkii^ 
about difiering poems. But talk about poems may have all sorts of 
purposes behind it: social, suasive, literary, comparative, analytic, 
scientific. . . . Behind the words, ‘literary criticism,' we will find at 
least as many different studies with diverse aims as was the case 
with ‘Grammar’ (see p. 189). And here too these aims get in one 
another’s way. The parallel deserves to be worked out in detail. 
Meanwhile confusion between these aims is the chief source of con- 
troversies about general critical theory. While it reigns no one can 
expect his opinions to receive what will seem to him fair treatment 
Undoubtedly, it would be healthy for Uterary studies, if the diBerent 
logical forms of ‘Shakespeare wrote a good poem,’ appropriate b>r 
different purposes, were more widely recognized. 

It will be noticed here again that the pretence that the appro- 
priate logical form is S — » is much more persuasive than, say, 


S— ►words which 


interpreted by A give 

“ “ B give b 

“ “ C give f 

“ “ “ give “ 


and a (mine) ex- 
cites, under 
heaven knows what 
conditions, in me, 
enthusiasm 


S— ►P® is more apt to make people think they agree. In tlus it 
is useful. The same inducement that we noticed with ‘objective 
beauty’ is at work. But for other purposes a fuller analysis is more 
useful. This need not lead anyone to abandon the customary 
modes of writing and talking about poems. 1 am not suggesting 
that anyone should adopt the ridiculous plan of trying to make 
his conversation, or his Essay, accord verbally to what he takes to 
be the logical form of his propositions. (See Chapter IX, page 152, 
re definite, V, ideas.) He would soon become unbearable if he did. 
This disclaimer would be out of pbee if readers were not so 
fond of supposing that this is the recommendation. I have been 
complaining that we too often derive logical form, mistakenly, 
from syntax. The remedy is certainly not in pretending to revers e 
the process and to derive our syntax from logical form. We caor 
not do it, and would deceive ourselves if we tried. What we can 
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do tt to tepante dtein more dearly; write ia mw way and dwA 
ia lUMOther, whidi I believe is what the best writers da And timr 
reMlers must £ollow the diought, not dhe words. As Berkdey wrote. 
They advise well, that we attend to the ideas signified, and draw 
off our attention from the words which signify tlum.* 


But Lc^c is an exception. In examining logical problems we 
have to try to make our analyses accord with or indicate form 
more fully when we can. For, on the forms of propositions their 
relations to one another depend, and we can only contemplate 
forms persistently when they are expressed. But because the forms 
of most propositions of ordinary discourse are too complex to be 
iqpreaented with any precision, Logic confines itself to studying a 
few simple forms out of which by combination the more complex 
forms are built up. This gives an artificial air to its treatment 
which is depressing, unless the student understands why it must be 
so. The examples that logicians discuss arc usually not instances of 
what they profess to be discussing — unless we agree to treat them 
as such, that is in a fashion quite unlike that in which we treat 
them in ordinary speech. For example, a logician will say * that 

(l) MussoUni is mortal 
(a) Voltaire is witty 
(3) Haveloc\ Ellis is old 

e xp re ss propositions of the same form. The moment wc look into 
thm and ask “What do “mortal,” “witty” and “old” mean?’ wc 
see dut this is flagrantly not so. In an ordinary setting, 

(i) ‘irii>oital’= ‘will die sometiroe’ 

(a) ‘is witty’ = ‘makes remarks which cause, in certain people, a 
peculiar pleasure, and in others a peculiar annoyance* 

(3) ‘is edd’ = *has lived through nuuiy yean’ 

And widi these expansions the seemingly similar adjectives stand 
for very different logical forms. But that was not what the logician 
w» interested in. ^ point was that if we took these adjectives 
0 tttmdmg for fiuditiet, and thus took the three preposttioni as 

e#. Dr Sttbbia^s A Modem harodoedom to Logie, p. $t. I hsTc d iscu si r d 
dds y w stk w hem saodMr sa^ ta fear m TeoMog, Eon end Wen, p. 9. 
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havktg the fam$ M**, V'', and they would have the aamg 
form. And, if we did <0, undoubtedly, xUaxj would. There is thus 
a very important 'Let’s pretend’ condition governing the logi- 
cian’s choice of examples. They are chosen, not as examples, from 
current speech, of certain forms, but as illustrating them, if we 
agree to accept certain conventions. And these forms we must not 
expm to meet with in ordinary discourse any more than we ex- 
pect to meet with geometrically straight lines or perfea circles in 
our ordinary commerce with things. And the parallel may be car- 
ried further. The fact that nothing in experience is straight does 
not make geometry useless. Similarly Logic’s concern with simf^' 
forms does not make Logic useless; the simplicity is the condition 
under which logical analysis can be conducted with rigour. But 
an explanation of this point would prevent much misunderstanding. 

Similarly, Logic commonly takes a proper name, such as ‘Socrates* 
as naming a particular. When we learn what Logic means by 'a 
particular,’ we see at once that ‘Socrates,’ as we conunonly use 
such a name, does not stand for a particular, but for a class. It stands 
equally for Socrates-at-that-moment and for Socrates^t-the-next- 
moment and so on. The virtue of a name is that it does so. It 
is only useful if we can go on using it for diderent occurrences of 
Socrates. But a particular does riot recur. It is something on die 
model of our old friend, a point (or a point-event) — something 
unique and single which we invent (as we invent points) for pur- 
poses of analysis. As such, it cannot be named in the fashion in 
which we name other types of objects, for these other types of 
objects are classes or scries of particulars, or universals. 

This brings up a more troublesome matter. Logic invents for pur- 
poses of analysis, objecu which it calls, in opposition to ^mticulars, 
‘universals’ — that is, whats. A universal (other names for it ue 
‘predicate,’ ‘attribute,’ ‘property’ — including qualities and relationai 
properties) is, for Logic, an inttrument in analysis which, if we 
do not see what Logic is doing with it (and too many bgidana 
also do not see this) will righdy seem to us very queer. I remeat- 
ber Impending some of the leisure of youth disputing with cmaia 
logicians about their doctrine that ‘even if there were no dungs 
at all, there would still be the property (universal) of beii^ loy 
in number.’ It would, they agr^, belong then to nothing at ai^ 
but stiU would be a univenal. The dispute was idle; caidi thoiq^ 
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the other was being wilfully perverse. We were forgetting Aristotle 
and taking these universals, and the word ‘is,’ too seriously. 

The point, however, is worth some attention, since no beginnor 
in Logic, at present, can avoid some struggles with it. Current 
doctrine in Logic invites misunderstanding, many logicians are 
themselves ensnared, and one of the most important of logical (US' 
tinedons is commonly expounded in a fashion which makes a dis* 
tracting miscomprehension all but inevitable for a while. This is 
the distinction between what arc known in Logic as the connotO' 
tion and denotation of terms. Both words have a long and varied 
non-technical usage. Mill, I believe, tcchnicalized them for Modern 
Logic; at least the references given usually do not go further than 
him. In non-technical use, the connotation of a word or phrase is 
what it suggests — often something extraneous and quite inessential. 
‘Pinks,’ for example, may make one think of summer gardens and 
the sea-side, things not at all necessarily involved in something’s 
being a pink. That may be the connotation of the word, for some- 
one on a given occasion — what it suggests to him. And, similarly 
denotation, in free usage, is often no more than a name or de- 
scription applicable to a thing. But technically the two words 
mark distinctions, which, if wc can avoid the misconceptions which 
much current teaching imports, arc extremely useful in any discus- 
sion of definition and in any attempt to explain the differences be- 
tween the necessary, or essential, and the accidental, or contingent, 
characters (or properties) of things. These distinctions are a main 
part of the machinery with which wc handle the link-up of words 
with things (see Chapter XXIIl, pp. 385-389), and the shifts I 
was illustrating in Chapter XIX, pp. 338-341. These matters are 
so important for the conduct of thought that even the most cle- 
mentary*logic course must treat of them. The danger, as the his- 
tory of the subject proves, is that wc are thereby so likely to in- 
troduce metaphysical suggesdons that arc much more a hindrance 
dian a help. In itself, a grasp of the distinction between an acci- 
dental and an essential property is as easy to acquire as it is useful. 
In practice, in choosing an apple for example, we have all mastered 
it perfectly. But in the process of reflection and analyas the stu- 
dcM is likely to develop a concejKion of properties which will do 
lum nothing but haim. 

The eotmotation of a name, let us say, is the set of properties 
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that anything must have if the name is to apply to it; the proper* 
ties implied by the name. The denotation of a name is just the 
things the name applies to; the things which have these properties 
which entitle them to be called by the name. 

Try this distinction out with the words for which it was intro- 
duced, class names like cat, pint, triangle, and no difficulty arises. 
It is obviously useful in cleaning up several sorts of ambiguities 
in ‘What the word means,’ ‘The meaning of the word,’ “V^t I 
mean by it’ etc. It helps us to separate (i) All the properties pos- 
sessed in common by all the members of a class (or the comprehen- 
sion), and (2) The properties we happen to think of as possessed 
by all the members (subjective intension), from (3) the connotation 
proper, those properties on account of which anything is put in the 
class and called by the name; and to separate all these from the 
things, the members of the ebss. These are great services. On the 
other hand, if we try making the distinction with other kinds of 
words, the perils that were discussed in Chapter XXI crowd upon 
us and others with them. In what follows I shall keep to these 
others, though Chapter XXI is also being illustrated here. 

A chief trouble comes with abstract names. Dr Keynes writes, 
‘An abstract name denotes the qualities which are connoted by the 
corresponding concrete name.’ Redness denotes what red connotes. 
This looks neat and right and seems to say something useful, 
until we try to see just what has been said. Then we notice that 
we may be introducing a very rash piece of metaphysics with the 
universal that redness denotes, or shifting the sense of ‘denotes,’ or 
both. The metaphysics appear very plainly in such an account as 
jevons gives: 

Abstract terms are strongly distinguished from general terms by 
possessing only one kind of meaning; for as they denote qualities 
there is nothing which they can in addition imply (connote). The 
adjective ‘red’ is the name of red (Ejects, but it implies the posses- 
sion by them of the quality redness; but this btter term has one single 
meaning — the quality alone. Thus it arises that abstract terms are in- 
capable of number or plurality. Red objects are numerically distinct 
ea^ from each, and there is a multitude of such objects; but rednea 
is a single existence which runs through all these objects, and is the 
tame in one as it is in another. {The Principles of Science, p. 33.) 
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Ute artificiality o£ this account and its ariutrariness are very evi* 
dent But, and this is perhaps the most important point for the 
tesKher, the account is by no means put forward, nor are such ac* 
counts usually taken, as either arbitrary or artifidaL It is the ortho> 
dox view of the grammar books (so far as they have one) as wdl 
as of Logic, and readers all but inevitably get the impression (so 
far as they get hold of anything at all) that it is an account of 
some very fundamental facts about language and how it works, not 
a tricky set of suggested definitions to be used only for certain pur- 
poses of analysis. Of course, I am not complaining that the account 
is artificial. The burden of Chapter XXI was that any account of 
this machinery must be artificial, since the machinery itself is. The 
complaint is that such accounts pretend to be about something 
other, and more, than our devices for displaying differences of 
meaning. They pretend to be about the structures of meanings in 
some ‘absolute’ sense of structure. Thus, at the heart of our whole 
system of distinctions for comparing our meanings we have, in 
traditional teaching, a gross case of that very confusion between 
sutement and definition which we have seen, at so many points 
above (especially in Chapters XV and XXI) to be most frustrating. 
And it occurs just where thought is most needed; that is, on the 
‘how’ of all our distinctions. It imposes upon what is in any case 
a hard enough matter a dense unnecessary mystery. ‘Abstract’ and 
‘concrem’ are words that cannot be easy to handle. Thdr useful 
senses are too mixed and too shifting for that; but there is no neces- 
sity to make them more obscure still by giving a first place, in 
this fashion, to a sense for ‘abstract’ which is nos useful, which is 
a Grayed piece of metaphysia unintelligible out of iu supporung 
system, and which is therefore a prime source of the fear of b^ 
wildermem that haunts this subject. It is vitally important that we 
should make the difierences, and the peculiar powers, of abstract 
and concrete thinking as clear as we can to our pupils. But we 
cannot hope to give them any insight if we encourage this tradi- 
tional ooiiduskm. On the other hand, we cannot ignore it. Our 
pi^Mls wifl have received it already, and language prompts it with 
a t l icwMan4 aiggestfons a day. The only thing to do is to take some 
tfatement, such as this from Jevons, invite dose attmtion 
fo ji4 and expose it boldly. We dukU find, that such an examina- 
^ 1^^ at the same time, a useful exerdse in several other mat* 
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ten: amoi^ than, in that manoeuvring with inverted commas (see 
Ouqpter XK, p. 327) for which a perfected curriculum would wilU 
ingly find abundance of time. 

First as to the metaphysics: 'redness is a single existence which 
runs through all these objects, and is the same in one as it is in 
aimther.' Or, as Dr Keynes wrote, summarizing this view, *An at- 
tribute considered purely as such and apart from its concrete mani* 
fesudons is one and indivisible.* That is a familiar kind of Platonism 
and delightful, and much more, in its proper place, which is not 
here in the theory of words. So I should be brief, and say dog> 
matically that any philosophic doctrine such as this is something' 
to be considered in the light of everything we can consider 
(The Ideas are, in origin, religion and belong there), not some- 
thing to be smuggled, as a light assumption, into our account of 
how language works. If we smuggle it in, we will naturally then 
find that language supports it. It is probably not true that Plato, 
as some have said, derived his doctrine of Ideas from the behaviour 
of language; but, in any case, the behaviour of language can be 
made to suppon all conceivable views as to the nature of the uni- 
verse. Assumptions about language are necessarily chief determin- 
ing factors in all brands of metaphysics; that very fact should make 
us wary in basing our linguistic theories on any metaphysical doc- 
trine. And we should be still more distrustful of any attempt to 
draw philosophic conclusions from what we suppose, or profess to 
observe, about the ways of words. If we keep the Doctrine of Ideas 
for elsewhere, and r^rain from treating ‘redness’ and redness as 
more than analytic devices for compring red things, we will be 
better placed to make observations about what words do. And it 
is these observations which are helpful. And^ctaphysical (or, more 
specifically, anti-Realist) bias here is simply a protest against a 
method which needlessly obscures these observations. 

One of them is that, in Jevons, ‘denotes* shifts its sense impor- 
tantly between ‘ “Man** denotes men' and ' “Redness** denotes red- 
ness.' For men are only denoted by 'man* through possessing the 
properties which 'man* connotes. ‘Denotes* and ‘connotes* in this 
sense are correlative and cooperative words. But with 'redness,' 
a^rding to Jevons, this is not so. And we shall find this a case in 
which metaf^ysics, if taken seriously, interferes with Logic. 

The reader may have felt that Jevons was niggardly, if not hmkk 
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in tlw passage I quoted. Why should nM poor ‘redness* have its 
connotation? Why should there be ‘nothing which it can in addi> 
tion imply’? As denoting a quality, why should not ‘redness’ con- 
note such properties as redness must have in order to be properly 
called ‘redness’? For example, being a colour, being extended, being 
the colour opposite to greeimess? Why should he not treat ‘redness’ 
as we treat ‘man’? The answer is that to do so would expose the 
ardhciality of the whole business too much. There is nothing for- 
mally to prevent our doing so to any length we think worth while. 

A diagram will jxrhaps help: 



We could go further and say that ‘visibility’ connotes being 
percqxiblc; and ‘perceptibility’ connotes being apprehensible. If we 
want to carry on further still, we shall have lo invent some new 
words, but there is nothing formaUy to preclude us from introduc- 
ing, for contemplation, abstraaions of any degree of remoteness 
from r£d objects that we please. 

And h>r the view of logical machinery that is recommended 
here, there is no objection to doing so, since these terms are merely 
mstruiUents of formal analysis. And there are clear advantages. The 
distinctkui between connoution and denotation has often been de- 
aerdsed as die pons asinorum of Logic. If we preserve the symmetry 
dt their apfdications by keeping the meuphysics out, the distinction 
becomes very obvious. When we talk pckled walnuts no one 
has any difficulty in distinguishing between the walnuts that are 
pidded and the pickling tl^ have gone through. The denotation- 
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connotadon disdnction, if handled by itself, is no harder to gra^ 
than that. 

This abstraction scale runs parallel with a more familiar 
of generality, which we can picture simply with an enclosure series. 



This scale of higher and higher generality is the one we com- 
monly use, and the more elaborate-looking abstraction series is de- 
rived from it. Generality (or inclusivencss) is the handier compar- 
ing device, because while there need be no doiibt that ‘to be visible* 
is a wider notion than ‘to be red’ (since we know many visible 
things which arc not red, but no red things which arc not visible) 
there may well be doubt whether visibility is more abstract than 
redness. In fact there must be doubt until we have settled just what 
we mean by ‘abstraa’ and in what sense one abstraa thing can 
be more abstract than another. 

TTie reason why accounts of abstract terms, such as /evens’, stop 
shon so arbitrarily may now be evident. Give an abstract term an 
inch of connotation and it takes an ell! Jevons, of course, is well 
aware of this danger. Having said, in my quotation, that ‘abstract 
terms are incapable of number or plurality,’ he adds: 

It is true that we may speak of rednesses meaning different kinds 
or tints of redness, just as we may speak of colours meaning difier- 
ent kinds of cdours. But in distinguishing kinds, ckgrees, or other 
diderences, we render the terms so far concrete. In that they are 
merely red there is but a single nature in red objects. 

The cloven hoof shows most in the last sentence. That u how 
the realm of thought is peopled with the natures that most lead 
men astray. That is the magical trick by which the Bushman finds 
a single malefic nature in all the objects in connection with which 
death has occurred. It is a queer part of the Principles of Sdenoe 
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tlwt i^cre diodd thus be *but a ungle nature* in blood, sunsen 
and rags, and all that is ‘merely red.* ^ But more to the immediate 
poim here is the manoeuvre in die preceding sentence, in dis* 
fetaguishing kinds, ‘we reader the terms so £ar concrete,' it is in 
quite another sense of ‘concrete* (and ‘abstract*) from that in use 
in his opening sentence. For ‘bright-redness* and ‘dull-redness* are 
every bit as ^stract (in his Erst sense of ‘abstraa* as being the 
name of a quality, not of an object) as ‘redness.* By distinguishing 
degrees of an abstract quality, we do not make the words we use, 
or our meanings, less abstraa in this sense. There is a confusion 
here, which appeared above in my citations from Dr Keynes; and 
if we wonder whether, after all, these abstruse-seeming topics are 
ot any importance for general education, the answer is that while 
such confusions lurk in the teaching of them, we can hardly ex- 
pea them to be of much benefit. 

My point is that these topics are only abstruse because unneces- 
sarily and remediably confused. And I give this avoidable confu- 
uon a high place among the faaors which prevent that self-exam- 
ination and self-control of thought on which improvement in gen- 
enl intdligcnce depends. Anyone who asks himself what be is 
doing in abstraa thought and how to do it better must encounter 
these difficulties at p-esent; and we make no attempt to help him 
with diem. We cannot, unless we can first clear them up, in some 
degree^ ourselves. 1 do not pretend that this account clears them 
up; but it attempts to show that they can be cleared up, in some 
d^ee, and that here is one way in which education might become 
less wasmful in its technique. Tlw struggles of the potocol writers 
widi ‘concrete* and ‘abstraa* over the case of Love and the Motor 
Car will remind us that these problems cannot profitably be dealt 
with by dod^ng them. 

In much of the above I have been following Sweet, whose dash- 
ing papa’, *Words, Logic, and Grammar* (1876), marked the be- 
of a new ^wch for Ungumic studies. His discusnoo will 
siitte one of die main oonfudons clearly for ui: 

An h|pi|p«e instance of the dependence of logic on the aocideats 

of laignaiir afforded by the distinctioo it nukes between such 

. .*1 aw sot qwuicfilUif. of cauTK. with the view that red thiagi ihsre s coainw o 
liilany, hot widi s miilcwliag mode of fonmihuUig th« view. 
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iRords U “white* and ‘whitsencM.* *Wluteiiefi* i> eoneoij 
at aa ‘abatract’ name, as signifying an attrib u te widunit reference to 
the things that possess the attribute. ‘White,’ however, is hdd to be 
aumouaive: h denotes particular effects and connotes die attribute 
Sidiiteoess.* How a word can be said to denote an object whidi is 
entiiely unknown until the name of that objea is joined to it, was 
always a matter of bewildering astonishment to me, when I first 
began to study logic, and probaUy has been to many others as well. 
The truth is, of course, that ‘white* is as much an abstract name as 
‘whiteness’ is, the two being absolutely identical in meaning. 1 coO' 
sider, further, that all attribute-words are denoutive and conhotative, 
they denote an attribute and connote attributes of that attribute 
(P- * 9 ) 

Unluckily he now shifts the sense of ‘connote’ inadvertently, im- 
peding his exposition but providing a useful exercise in these dis- 
tinctions. He continues: 

Thus the word ‘cedour’ is the name of an attribute, but it also con- 
notes all the various kinds of colour, red, blue etc; ‘bright’ connotes 
various degrees of brightness, and so on. 

This, I think, is a slip, not an intendonal change of ‘connotes.’ 
‘Colour’ is the name of a general attribute and ‘red,’ ‘blue,* etc. are 
names of relatively specific determinations of colour, but ‘colour’ 
does not connote them any more than ‘animal’ connotes being a {fig, 
a donkey, etc. Reds, blues, etc. may be denoted by ‘cobur’ and their 
S{)ecific attributes being red, being blue, etc. are included in Aeriig 
loured as the members of a class arc included in a class, but they 
are not, except in a changed sense of ‘connote,’ connoted by the 
name of being coloured, i.c. ‘colour.’ Similarly any brightness will 
have some degree, but the various degrees of brightness are not 
connoted by ‘brightness.’ 

However, on page i8. Sweet states the source of the main om- 
fusion about abstraaness admirably. 

Such a sentence as ‘Whiteness is an attribute of snow* has identically 
the same meaning as ‘snow is white,’ and *white snow,* and the 
change of ‘white’ into ‘whiteneu’ is a purely formal device to emhle 
us to place an attribute-word as the sulfiect of a pn^xmtkm. 

This takes us back to Dr Keynes and his ‘un[>unctuality b iiritit* 
ing.' (p. 350) His ‘abstract use’ and 'concrete use’ of names de* 
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rives £ram the grammatical distinction. Whether a wturd is put as a 
subject or as an attribute in a sentence has nothing to do with 
whttho’, in another and a more important sense, what we are 
thinking of is thought of abstractly or concretely. This more ini' 
pmtant sense is best explained by means of an instance. 

Suppose we are thinking of a bit of chalk. We can think of 
it as a white, light, smooth, smeary, small, fragile, rigid thing, 
here, now, in the hand. It has its own peculiar shape; it is going 
to be used in a certain way; it has a history behind it, was made 
by a certain process out of stuff which may have been dug out of 
a certain pit and once was laid down on the bed of an ancient 
ocean. The more completely we take note of it, and of everything 
that has to do with it, the more concretely (in this sense) we will 
be thinking of it. 

Instead we may, for convenience and according to our purpose, 
set aside some of these innumerable possible aspects of it. If we 
only care for it as something to use on a biackb^d, we think of 
it as just a bit of chalk. If we arc chemically interested in it we 
think of it as calcium carbonate. Or, going a step further, we can 
think of it as a solid, or finally as just a thing. These may (in the 
sense) be said to be progressively more ahstract ways of thinking 
of it. We have left out more and more of its distinctive properties. 

There are clearly innumerable ways of abstracting. For example, 
we can think of this bit of chalk as being yellow, as being coloured, 
as being visible, as being able to be perceived by the senses, as being 
able to be thought of. This is another way of leaving out its dis- 
tiruxive properties. It will be noticed that these two ways of abstract- 
ing seem to end at the same point, the point at which we arc merely 
thinking of it as a something — as a mere it with hardly any what 
about k, at which point it is barely distinguishable from a nothing. 
This is the most hig^y abstract sort of thinking and it is evident 
chat so far from being difkult, highly abstract thinking is extremely 
easy. What is difficult is to keep dittinctioat between abstracHont 
in order. And our logical machinery is intended to help us in 
this and has its only justification by so doing. Unhappily, inoead 
of helping it flpBally Uoders. 

It is perils^ important to insist at this point that abstract think- 
ing is not a highly specialized sophisticate intellectual feat. In all 
Oir thought ^ abstracdog to some d^ree, and the simplest 
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organism when its behaviour is selective is abstracting. As WilEam 
James said, *A polyp if it ever tlK>ught “Hallo thingraiabob againl** 
would thereby be a conceptual thinker.’ English phibsophy diroug^ 
out its best century was distracted into fruitlm argument by a 
blunder about this. And 1 could have taken my examples not 
from recent text-books of Logic but from Locke and Berkeley. It 
was supposed that the mind began with concretes and tl^ per- 
formed a peculiar operation which resulted in abstract ideas. But 
the mind is primordially abstractive; of whatever it handles, it 
takes some aspects and omits others, and the distinct things (Senx 
One of ‘definite’) it thinks of are from the beginning themsdves 
products of abstraction. Thus we are naturally skilful beyond de- 
scription in abstraaing. What we arc not sufficiently skilful in, as 
this chapter has tried to show, and has doubtless also inadvertently 
shown, is in reflecting on how we abstract. 



Chapter Twenty-three: The Essential and the Ac- 
cidental) and the Freedom in Definition 


Man, pnui man, 
Dreit in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of ufhat he't most assured. 

His glassy essence, lUe an angry ape. 

Hays such fantastic triers before high heaven 
At ma^e the angels weep; mho, with our spleens. 
Would all themtelvet laugh mortal. 

Measure for Measure 

The reason for cultivating reflection upon the process of abstract* 
ing—nnd with this I return to the point touched on when I Ix^an 
to discuss ooimoution and denotation (p. 372 in the last chapter)— 
it chat only so can we improve discrimination between what is ea- 
aencial and what is accidental in a matter. 

The flounderingi of the protocols show how foequently people 
do not know what they are talking about: in this sense, that they 
caimot separate the properties which determine the thing they are 
about from other properties which may or may not bdong 
to it svishottt iu being therd>y any less itself. They wobble in a 
fotai indeoMon as to which exactly of the things they happen to 
know ajhota a thing they will include in it, and constandy use ac* 
ddentSi, or inessential properties, as defining ‘iu very nature.’ The 
p roces s , dien, of clearing up their views must be that of giving them 
iaocaaed power to form new and better arranged things to think 
nbociL Ofi rather, of making them recognize t^t what they mean 
by a irard is within their own control—iioc given diem incWably 
the boiguage. And that in their choices here they create the 
tdUflgi diey are talking about.* 

' anv iMtH fi e, oHif s e a se n c t here nsf be tooUeniy umimi by fhoM whs ehA 
tgu^thaadf We Jb aet cnete aajtbiar «wrl Iti my aatiiH*r As tboofh thbas 
maaumA aauam ai dhdt owat Vat know ishM thw an tafthw Ibeaf f Whs 4eM 
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Esercuei with this iateot are ea^ to frame. Moat eontioveniei 
auj^y diem. Best of all, perhaps, as I have suggested above, are 
adecdons of protocols illustrating other peo|de’s conceptions of a 
common topic. Sets of sentences follo^ng familiar ombip^ 
paradigm (See Appendix) may be useful and need less prqnra* 
don. And transbtions into or from Basic force these decisbos 
ceasdessly into attendon. But what matters most in all such exer> 
cues is that the learner should be made to watch the consequences 
of his decisions, and see that what a word means (that is, here, 
what the thing is that he is talking about) depends upon the purr 
pose in hand. It is no use expounding to him the diBerence between 
accidental, or contingent, and necessary, or essential, properties un* 
less he sees that what is essential for one purpose is inessential for 
another and why. Thus many favourite ways of illustrating the 
difftfence do little good. If, as logicians have lately been fond of 
denng, we take our examples out of the exact sciences, or from 
those parts of them for which the problems of definition have been 
finally settled, we are likely to create an unhelpful impression that 
the task turns on t^nowing the answer, not on finding it. Thus, if 
we explain that ‘being a plane curve,* 'having its radii equal,* and 
‘having the angle in the segment subtending a diameter a rig^ 
angle,' are essential properties of a circle; but 'having a diameter 3 
inches long’ is an accident, we will be illustrating the difference 
but may hide the reason. It suggests that circles are so; not that 
for the purposes of the geometer circles have been made so. And 
this often imports a notion of ‘correct meanings —valid enough and 
for good reasons in the sciences— which u not valid and merdy ob> 
structive outside them. It is better to take some word like mat m 
beautiful or poetry in place of circle, and try what hajyens with s^. 

Human nature never changes 

Mao is a creature of infinite variety 

There is no 'correct meaning* for man or human in siKh sentences. 
The task of interpreting them is that of finding out which mean* 
ings work best for which purposes. In other words, ol trymg vaxi* 
ous choices among properties which may be taken as essential tn 
die meaning of man and seeing what happens with them. 

Man is, in one way, better for such purposes dian heuulf or 
poetry. For it is not quite so hkdy as with odwr words dm m 
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wUl sv^ipoM diat there is something which man really is, and diat 
we could know what this is and therdby settle the quesdon of his 
changeableness. But people do very frequendy behave as though 
there were something which beauty reiily is, and another thing 
which poetry really is, and that doubts about questions using the 
words beauty and poetry are due to our ignorance about these 
things and not about our use of the words. I will not dilate upon 
the mischiefs which these absurd supposals cause. 1 have written 
about them elsewhere, especially in Basic Rules of Reason, and 
could write again for they are an inexhaustible theme. 

This has brought me to the last main point I can discuss in 
this summary sketch of a course in Logic, namely the freedom of 
definidon. I have said something at several places above about the 
p^diar paralysis which the mention of definitions and, still more, 
the discussion of them induces. It can be prevented, I believe, by 
stressing the purposive aspea of definitions. We want to do some- 
thing and a definition is a means to doing it. If we want certain 
results, then we must use certain meanings (or definitions). But no 
definidon has any authority apan from a purpose, or to bar us 
from other purposes. And yet they endlessly do so. Who can doubt 
that wc arc often deprived of very useful thoughts merely because 
the words which might express them are being temporarily pre- 
empted by other meanings? Or that a development is often frus- 
trated moely because we are sacking to a former dehnidoo of no 
service to the new purpose? 

The limiutioo of tlMUght to successive moments, iu discursive 
character, we can bear: 

The troubles of our proud and angry dust 

Are from eternity and shall not bil. 

Bear them we can, and, if we can, we mutt. 

But that our thought, which is clear and in order one moment, 
should, in the next, be twisted, douded, closed, merely because we 
are insuffictendy su{^le in changing the meanings of our words, is 
hanfer to bear; it is, in a large measure, unnecessary and 
irmcdiablc. Logic usually stresses the ocher aspect— the excessive 
of words— but their excessive rigidity and obstiiiate at- 
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tachtneats to inappropriate meanings should be at least equally 
noticed. It makes a happier starting point for a discusrion. 

Subject only to our purpose — ^which, I need hardly say, includes 
communication — we are free to define our words as we please. This, 
of course, applies also to the word ‘definition’; and I am availing 
myself of this freedom here. A first consequence is that there will 
be many different things which, for different purposes, will equally 
properly be called definitions. Logicians, who tend to neglect ex- 
plicit discussion of purposes, usually attempt to restrict the word 
severely, and economize in their explanations. But a fiurly full ex- 
pbnation is the only way to disperse the atmosphere of mystery, 
if not of hanky panky, which hangs over the topic. 

The main varieties of definition have been touched upon already 
in discussing denotation and connotation. A statement of the con- 
notation of a word is what is usually meant in Logic by a defini- 
tion. I pass by the familiar troubles that afflict the question; ‘Does 
such a definition define a word, its sense or a sort of things?’ noting 
only what an opponunity for exercises in the use of inverted com- 
mas it affords. Let us consider definitions by denoution, or exem- 
plificatory definition. 

1 defined in this way the most important sense of ‘abstract’ above, 
and in Chapter IX the most important sense of ‘definite’ (Sense 
IV). As we all know, such a method is very often by far the 
most convenient and the clearest way of showing how a word is 
to be used. The most effeaive definition of a finger (or of ‘finger’) 
is ‘This and this and anything like them!’ Similarly an epic may 
often most conveniently be ‘Paradise Lost, The Odyssey and such.* 
‘And such’ is, of course, the diHiculty: ‘anything like them’ in 
what respeas? It may be excessively hard to say. In the limiting 
case there may be no relevant similarities whatever between our 
examples. Then we shall be deceiving ourselves, persuading our- 
selves that we are talking about a kind of things when there is 
no such kind. This happens probably more often than we would 
care to believe. Fairly ofien the only similarity is just that we call 
them alike — as Croce suggested in his definition of the Std)Iime 
(p. 247 above. Chapter XV). 

But, none the less, we do succeed frequently in uring duse ex- 
emplificatory, extensive, denotative definitions with great advsuttage, 
in spite of b«ing unable at die moment, or perhaps ever, m soy 
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idbar are tbe eoDunoa pnpertx» whidi aidbe ivbtt mmutOuiu 
dbout into a kind. 0£ course, they are a kind in to £ar as we 
by the same name; but tlKy need u> be a kind in anocher 
way, and this other way is, we hope, the grcmnd for our callii^ 
by a common name. 

It is a fundamental truth that we can tort things rightly with- 
out knowing how we son them. If we could not do this, we could 
never know anything. From our earliest, our behaviour is all son* 
u^. William James* polyp with its ‘thingemabob againi* was son* 
ing. We may pick out things as alike in relevant respects without 
necessarily being able to say (or even think) anything about the 
respects in which they arc alike. Between merely recognizing 
diings and being able, in reflection, to discern the respect of like* 
ness there is an inunense gap in development. Most human beings 
grow across it at some points. Chimpanzees may perhaps cross it 
here and there; the lower animals probably never do. But even 
the mckst reflective humans cross it, hitherto, at relatively few points. 
Those who pretend that there is little further scope for human 
devdopment are being unimaginative. We might indeed describe 
general education as the process of advancing this development at 
the nodal points. And one of the nodal poinu is certainly this 
question of our use of the word 'definition.’ 

Some logicians object to the process of giving examples being 
called ‘definition,* and the objection will make the problon clearer. 
Dr SteUkiog, for example, writes: 

It may, however, be doubted whether the giving of typical exam' 
pks can be rigbdy regarded as a process of defining. . . . After being 
given dK examples a man wotdd then know more or lets how to 
apply-|fae word, but it seems doubtful whether he would know what 
the word (say, ‘sonnet’) expresses. Definition is tmly one of the 
means duoogh which we come to understand words. We mutt be 
can^ are to use ‘definition* so widely that it comes to stand for 
any p nftm enabling us to leam the applicatioa of names. These 
prereaieii are so difoesu that to call dim by the same name leads 
aaconfoaioa. (Op. dL p. 4x2.) 

tile fink sen t e n ce, with ia ‘doubted* and its *ri^y,* teems to 
ip m iUggest that we are supposed to be inquiring here into facts 
plpip aepreAnsg other them om uses of the word instead of di*> 
liilK ft ]»lky. if so, it ittustrates my freedom of definitkm point 
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Tile iO^pEitioA would be dba^ if me l^imm mare, we omild Miiie> 
how lettle die question whether ghring typical exanqdes it a process 
o£ d^mng or not, one way or the ot^. But we already know 
hoe all we need to know. This is not a question of fact like whether 
die tallest man in Cambridge has a g in his name; it is a ques- 
tion of policy, namely, whether, if we call this process ‘definiuon,* 
we diall mislead ourselves and other people. And to tAat question 
the answer is, I think, that it depends on the cxplanati^ we 
give, and on our and their conceptions of the uses of wcurds ttt 
general. 

The rest of the passage is about this large question of policy. I 
must insist how l^ge it is, otherwise there is some risk of the 
que^n seeming peny and ‘merely verbal’ What is at stake is not 
just whether this one word ‘definition’ is to be used widely (m* 
narrowly, in one technical use or in many varying uses, but our 
whole conduct with words in assigning to them their meanings. 
Are we to control them by fixing, and remembering, single tech- 
nical meanings or by familiarizing ourselves with the paradigms of 
their fluctuations in different settings? That is the really important 
question. 

1 grant, of course, and at once, that for technical purposes the 
logician can restria the word ‘definition’ in any way he chooses. 
And if the *we’ at the head of Dr Stebbing’s penultimate sentence 
stands for ‘we Logicians,’ 1 have no complaint. Let tlnm be as 
careful as they like, if they let us see what they are doing. But 
this ‘we* is not so unambiguous. On the opposite page we find 
‘what is ordinarily meant by “definition” ’ is the object of the chase 
and not just a technicality; and Dr Stdibing introduces the fxob- 
km by considering ‘under what circumstances in ordinary discourse 
we should need to ask for a definition.’ So the caution seems to be 
addressed to users of the language in general, and it is this general 
l^islation that I am concerned to challenge as being strat^icaUy 
cidainitDUs. But as the situation is highly complex, the strategy tt 
complex too. 

T^ teehnical sense of ‘definition’ which Miss Stebbing reoam- 
mends is described as follows: 

Two expressuMu are used, to related diat the one is equmdent to 

the odaer. Definition always involves torn expressions: die espwwiwa 
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may be a single word) to be definnl, and die defining 
psesmai (wdiich must contain noore than one word). 

The last qualification seems vnlful and would be inconvenient 
for the Esquimaux or any other user of one-word sentences; more- 
over, may we not define ‘incomputable' with ‘incalculable’ as well 
as writh ‘not able to be calculated’? 

But this is trifling. The important points concern the words ‘ex- 
|»ession’ and ‘equivalent.’ An expression, for the logician, is a word 
or group of words (or a mathematical or logical symbol) ; and the 
two expressions are equivalent if whatever we say with one can be 
said with the other. But ‘say’ is, as we know (along with ‘expresses,’ 
see Chapter VIII, pp. 135 ff. above), a trickily ambiguous word, and 
we shall do well to keep our eye on this. However, the k^cian’s 
purposes are such that many things that arc very troublesome to 
the literary man and the student of interpreution need not often 
bother him . The important point for him should be, how is he to 
prevent his definitions (in this sense) from remaining merely a 
circular system of more or less complex equivalent symbols? In 
other words, how is he to get them to apply to anything? For if, 
when we define a word, we merely supply an equivalent group 
of words for it, then the question 'What it this word" t tense here^ 
just gets bandied about through the vocabulary and is not answered 
until and unless we apply some other mode of definition in answer- 
ing it. The question is rarely if ever, ‘What other words could I 
use instead?’ That question this restriaed kind of definition does 
answer. It is, ‘What sort of thing docs this word sund for?’ or 
‘What should I understand by t^ word’ or ‘What should I be 
saying (cq>ressing, etc) with it?’ and these questions the account 
of defitfition I have been considering does not nua, though it 
professes to do so. We can see this by challenging it to define ‘say* 
or ‘express’ or ‘understand.’ It can then take either of two oouries. 
It can rii^ some changes with further words that may take their 
place; or it may rq>ly that these words are indefinabUt. Tbe fim 
course docs not meet the demand but only shifts tu inddcnce. The 
second brings me to the point 1 have been approaching; which is 
ditt the Vquivaknt expression* mode of d^ition {the logical 
amie) mdy does the w^ that both the logictan and the general 
pobfic lequife definitions to do when, at very many pointai it links 
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up widi mocks of defining of another sort. Unless vabal ejqpreS’ 
sions are equivalent at certain points with other things than sssords, 
definition remains merely a system of verbal manipulations unable 
to answer the reaso n able and necessary demands, of many dimingt 
kinds, which *in ordinary discourse* we make when we ask for 
‘what is. ordinarily meant by a “definition.” * And it is because an 
understanding (v/c aU understand — until we discuss the subject) 
of how verbal definition links up with other modes of definitio n 
is supremely important in the conduct of thought and language 
that 1 described the logical strategy in the matter as calamitous. 

What we have to do is to extend the senses both of ‘equivalent’ 
and of ‘expircssion* and then Dr Stebbing’s process of definition 
becomes a special case of a more generd process. We can also 
then take account of the articulation of words and meanings with 
life and action in a fashion which Logic too often neglects to do. 
But not all logicians leave that problem out; W. £. Johnson, for 
example, included it by recognizing what he called ostensipe defini- 
tion, that is, ‘the act of indicating, presenting or introducing the 
object to which the name is to apply.’ In brief by pointing to it, 
with our finger or with a glance. That is the fund^cntal mode 
of definition, as wc all know if we are beginning to learn a lan- 
guage. The word thereby becomes equivalent to the pointing. We 
should be rather careful here not to suppose that the word on 
this view is said to be an equivalent for the thing pointed to. Dr 
Stebbing, for example, makes this mistake and refutes the view by 
writing, ‘The process of pointing (whether metaphorically or other- 
wise) to the referend (her term for “what is signified”; here, what 
is pointed to) is not a process of defining since the referend is not 
another expression equivalent to the defined expression.’ The rrf- 
erend is not, of course; but the pointing to it is. The word and the 
act are, with respect to the setting and purpose, equivalent expres- 
sions. This extends ‘expression’ to include any act whatever that 
may be found (in a given setting) a useful way of indicating the 
sense cA. a word. If wc want to show what ‘smirk’ means, and 
have some voluntary control over our features, wc do not try to 
give a verbal definition; we give an osicnsive definition! This ex- 
tension of ‘exixresaion’ also establishes that wide and varied atticii- 
ladon between language and lifo that Logic sometimes leaves in 
such mynery. Indeed, if language were not being incessantly coo- 
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tmlkd fay extfa4ii^uittic, aoii>veri»], ddimtiofu, tnd if ivonb vrtft 
not ocwMlanriy equivalent to aca, it would aoon loae aU toudi widi 
aaydiiag^ and nmultaneoualy wt would all loae intdlectud toudk 
w^ one another. 

Extending ‘expression' so, we are forttd to reoogniase that 'equiva* 
lent* thereby acquires a variable range of senses. The strictest sense, 
vidiich Logic aspires to use, makes two expressions equivalent where 
the one does everything, and no otherwise, that the other does. But 
this (as our discusuon of translation in Chapter VIII showed) is a 
limit not in actuality ever attained But with respect to some re> 
strkted purpose (for Logic, plain sense) one expression may on 
occasbn be a perfect substitute ^ for aiK>ther. Thus, as with tranS' 
lation — it is the same problem — we should recognize that definition 
is always partial. If we disregard all but a restricted purpose (or 
limited m^ of communication, as Logic commonly d^) we can 
overlook this and set ourselves very rigorous standards of precision. 
But a general theory of interpretation, which takes strict logical 
statement as only one mode of discourse, will remember our in> 
evitable partiality, and point out that no expression whatever is 
entirely and in all respeca equivalent to any other. 

There is then nothing lost but everything to be gained by using 
dificrent sorts of definitions for different purposes, or giving the 
word ‘definition* various senses, provided we know and can make 
clear if need be to others what we are doing. That making clear 
will be itsdf a process of defining, of showing bow we are proceed- 
ing. To pot the matter in these terms is, 1 believe, a good way of 
dittiparing the obstructive mystery about definition that is so daunt- 
ii^ Another U to invite the view that a definition is itself an invita- 
tioo, a request, or, on occasion, an imperative; but not a statement. 
It is difficult in practice, so strong are normal writing habits, not to 
mrge diat diis IS to. There is a temptation here to inhtt that defini- 
tiews, properly regarded, are not sutemems, not true or false there- 
fore^ iwt only wise oc fbolida, prudent or imprudent, nnore like a 

*Dr ftsdifaias (of. at. p. 413) regrm this lit Johasoa has beea led tt die 
ssasonfiaarf view dm d efc ai d on is moMig ha trnk ait mntm.* ^ sayib la defi^ag 
we da aot O Mt m cm qpwiaoa Cor aaodMr. We use «aw eipw i i BB a rdaied at 
WS hate fspfriBsd, It is true diat liaec (he eepresdniii an eqaivaim k it peradtdhie 
IS ■dwiiine aae ka dke odier ob attf eondwi of ki use. Bm dM defia hk ia k aet a 
SlikaMW dm the oat flea he t a htd ai sed for the other.* lohaiaa atid that a dafisidee 
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foolve ID «at lu <iozen oyiten than a record oi ha. But if we adopt 
dua plan, dien deariy we have no buuneat to iniiat or tnak# states 
ments about it: we are oEering a definition (o£ ‘definition’) and if 
a definition is a request it sh^d be expres^ acoodin^y in the 
appn^niate mood, which it not the indicative but the oputive. So I 
should not uy *A definition is a request* but ‘Cornel Itt us under- 
stand by “a definition** an invitation to regard a certain word as 
meaning so and so. Will you be so good as to accept?* 

This is the principle of Freedom in Definition and, evidendy, like 
oUmt freedoms it increases our responsibilities. 1 would add a suh; 
principle, or special assistant, namely, the Equivalence in Gram- 
matical Formulation — which may lighten them. To propose a defin- 
ing choice tn one grammadcal form only is always dangerous. The 
claWal examples have been ‘What is Truth ?’ and ‘What is Beauty?* 
These suggest that otir job is to catch an already determined uni- 
versal* Let us agree instead that: 

What sorts of things are beautiful? 

When are what beautiful? 

Beautiful things are which things? 

How is ‘beautiful’ used here? 

With which logical form would it be convenient here to take *x is 
beautiful*? 

and so on ... are all proper alternative formulations for the defini- 
tion question we are asking. If we do so, we arc much better placed 
to avoid mistaking logical machinery for what it handles. 

A choice of a grammatical form very often seems to impose die 
use dE a logical form. As 1 have urged repeatedly in Cha{Xcrs XVII, 
XXI and XXII, this misleads us; a given sentence may, and afem 
must, be read with varying logical forms. This principle, that we 
are free to use different grammatical forms in defifotions as logically 
equivalent, sutes the complementary case and is a forther d e f ence 
against the tyranny (which feels like support) of logical machiiMnes 
— a gainst the restrictions we suffer if we forget that they are devioea 
with no authority which does not derive from their services to us in 
analysis and comparison. They are modes of apprehensktn (memal 

* We any Noogiuie univeneli to be logici] m o ch i nc t end tbiu heradcM aail yet 
note the dutoitiou that mesaphytied bdiefi ia them iaibice. la dut they are Vkt 
gboatl le be feared tboogh not believed io. 
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£oKeps)f not things we grasp; but, forgetting this, we take them to 
be the very things themselves we aspire to talk about. 'Things them* 
adves’l It is a notorious phrase and may make me seem here to be 
overlooking the limitations of thought. My point is only that what 
we think of is not to be regarded as necessarily having the logical 
form we find convenient in handling it. But still we can handle 
it only with some form of thought, with some logical instrument, 
though we can vary these — very much as we vary a word without 
changing our meaning. Logical machines arc not themselves words; 
but they behave like language; so our handling of them reproduces 
the alternatives of the verbal situation. 

In all this I am using my freedom of definition, offering an invi- 
tation to try how a view serves. 

Of course, every such invitation can be parallelled by a statement 
'that it has been offered* — as here — and so this proposal is not as 
drastic as it may seem. Yet the indicative mood is nowadays fre- 
quently a tyrannous usurper and — to continue in the optative — may 
we not think it would be a big mistake to identify the invitation 
with the statement that it has been offered ? The advantage of re- 
garding a definition as a request is that this clears up the question 
why it is neither true nor falx. Bertrand Russell pointed this out in 
the Introduction to Prineipia Mathematica: *A definition is not true 
or false, being the expression of a volition, not of a proposition.' I do 
not know whether he was consciously echoing Aristotle's remark in 
the De Interpretations: ‘Every xmence is not a proposition; only 
such are pit^xmtions as have in them either truth or falsity. Thus 
a prayer is a sentence, but is neither true nor false.' But Dr Stebbing 
is misreading him when she comments: 'This statement is certainly 
folse. If a definition expresses a volition, it must be of the form “1 am 
going fo use 'X' to express what ‘Y* expresses.” This is a proposition 
which will be true if the speaker does so use "X,” false if he does 
not' Quite so, as to the last point; but a volition and a prediction 
are, alul not the same. 'Expresses' is a terribly deceitful word, if 
k catches Dr Stebbing out so. For who will not agree that a defini- 
tion, if it does express a volition, should be of the form, 'Let "X” 
onrei a what T" expresses'— as the mathematiciaiu have it? 

This is a rev-guard skirmish. None the less such things suggvt 
fierdaes in interflvetation dut wmild open a new sort of approadi 

many bid questions. And the oonsideratbns that decide diem 
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have a beariog beyond Logic, or even beyond Grammar: they go 
to the heart of Rhetoric and Poetics, and concern the deqiest divi' 
^ns of the language functions. Perhaps Ethics and Religion, like 
Logic, should be written in the optative; make no statemoits but 
express volitions. Perhaps they are so written (in an ellipsis which 
can be mistaken for the indicative) and perhaps they are read so 
by those who best know thdr way about. The difiFerence between 
these moods is often no more than an intonation. If so, the somc' 
times crude antithesis between Emotive and Scientific utterance 
would be transbtable into happier terms. There would, of course, 
as with Logic, be always a possible derivative statement describing 
and distinguishing between the choices that were being made. But 
that would merely represent what was done by the utterance; it 
would not be the utterance. If we recognized naore frankly that how 
any word whatsoever is used is a maner of choice, of invitation and 
consent, not of regimentation, conformity and compulsion, should 
we not then better understand how artificial are the imagined dis- 
crete senses of our words, how dependent they are on the meaning 
we give to the sentence. The more optative our view of definition, 
the more humane Logic becomes. On this view we can do as we 
please and the more we take any sentence as an inviudon or request, 
to be considered on its merits — rather than as a mere statement, like 
a blow, to be suffered or repelled — the more we civilize communica- 
uons. The thresholds of the moods are within our control, though 
as we change them, we are changed with them. And they shift 
percepdbly from generadon to generadon. What the mid-i9th cen- 
tury parent thought was a mild appeal, we are apt to look upon 
as a bit of emotional bullying. So, all through the scale, the modes 
of utterance vary. Our meanings, not only in content but in modal- 
ity, are in flux. Until recently, however, it would have been sup- 
posed that at least the indicadve mood stood put! We arc beginning 
to know better: 

What one in the rout 

Of the firc'bom moods 

Has fallen away? 

Nowadays, very evidently in Science, the indicadve rests on an 
opudve b^ and is indicadve (over widening fields) only within 
ojHadve constancies. ‘Let us think so, and go on still further think- 
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ti^ii^wliiie we tee lu{^xiu,' dut is what we have to coaqpare 
have we not? with It is so.* Admitting thisy thot^ otvrs 
ifiitaz denim it in every sentence, we see that an ofttative, or invita* 
txmal, Logic requires a more subtle and versatile, a better sustained 
and a more sensitively ordered art of interpreution. Otherwise our 
choice is only between crudity and chaos. An exploring writer not 
oi^y uses more varied words than the ordinaiy man but he uses 
most of them in many more ways. He has to offm a far wider range 
of invitations to interpret, though never so many as Shakespeare was 
prqnred to extend to his audience. Shakespeare’s extreme freedtun 
of definition has triumphed because he combined with it an un> 
parallelled virtuosity in Grammar and, when he needed it, a su< 
preme rhetorical tact. But let us remember how far we have come 
from the cradle, and then even Shakespeare will not seem too far 
above the generality of mankind to serve as an ideal of the com> 
mand of life in language. 



The Final Landing Stage 


IVe can by no means require o] the pure practical reason 
to be subordinated to the speculative, and thus to reverse 
the order; since every interest is at last practical, and even- 
that of the speculative reason is but conditional, and is 
complete only in its practical use. Xamt 

From this vantage point we may look back to observe the inces- 
sant interaction and interdependence of Rhetoric, Grammar and 
Logic, and the strategic importance of keeping their problems in 
mind together. The Optative view of Definition (which is the cen- 
tral problem of Logic) makes the creation of the-things-to-be- 
thought-of, that is, the demarcation of Sense from the other langtiagc 
(unctions (which is the central problem of Rhetoric), a matter of our 
choice — subject, however, always to the exigencies of communica- 
tion, that is, the provision of sufficiently stable inter-verbal action 
(which is the central problem of Grammar). By Definition things 
arise. If Berkeley had said of the objects of thought that to be was, 
for them, to be thought of, few would have hesitated to agree; and 
yet this is not far from what he was most concerned to say. If we 
choose, wittingly or unwittingly, to think as the passions rather than 
the reason — the most inclusive integrating action — would have it 
(thus forcing on Rhetoric its degraded sense), or to speak without 
regard to the extant articulations of the senses of the words in the 
language (the dehumanizing disintegration of Grammar), we 
thereby become incapable of human companionship, that is, insane. 
The two depanures often go together; but not always, alas! There 
are several spell-binding maniacs among the great personages of the 
world today. But, in general, the loss of reason entails the loss of 
efficient speech. Perhaps, if we can take a long enough view, that 
may be true too of the ruling madmen, their speech may destroy 
them; but meanwhile it is only too elective upon the aureladve 
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tBi^Bkea who are subsendent to it. However that may be^ it ii idll 
certauk~ 

That this pragmatical, preposterous of a worid, 
its farrow that to seem. 

Must vanish on the instant did the mind but change 
its theme ^ 

We can, moreover, almost daily notice that it changes. ‘The eye 
altering, alters all,’ and the eye — the intellectual organ that, in defin* 
ii^ determines the limits of things— is always altering, for worse 
there, for better here, we hope. But no one eye, no one creative out- 
look, setdes anything. Like the words in a sentence, we arc mean- 
ingless we take our senses from one another. The individual, 
alone, is nothing; though the whole takes its value from the indi- 
viduals within it. Society thus has a Granunar — the cooperation of 
its members. This breaks down easily unless the instruments of co- 
t^xration, the languages of its members, serve and grow with it 
And the sciences, the operative Logic through which alone modern 
•ociedes live, have equally to be preserved — from the distortions 
and the taints of disloyal desires. The physical sciences are com- 
paratively free from this danger. The social sciences are much 
exposed to it, and among them the linguistic studies, the practice 
and theory of the teaching of literature, for example. Rhetoric 
guards fneun these contaminations both Logic, and the deeper in- 
tcgratioiu myth which speak for reason. It contains region, 
as Logic contains science, and Grammar contains communication, 
and has die largest scope of the three. For in Rhetoric's care is that 
unity or, u Coleridge would have wrinen, coadunation of the mind 
vdiich is, whatever the deviations, tlw aim behind and before our 
strivingi--4n ioaeasing organic inierinanimation of meanjfk{p^ the 
biologic growth of the mind in the individual and in a social in- 
heritance maintaining the htunan advance. 

*W. B. Ycau, OD Xiod appoimed that prmed all thiagt a ihaain.’ 

“Wood mi the Mona,* Tit Stmr, ft. la. 



Appendix: Some Suggestions Towards Class- 
room Exercises 


For one inttance of mere logomachy (i^. unnecessary fO; 
finement of distinction) I could bring to instances of 
logodaedaly. or verbal legerdemain, which have perUoudy 
confirmed prejudices and withstood the advancement of 
truth. . . . 

For one useless subtlety in our elder divines and mondists, 
I will produce to sophisms of equivocation in the writings 
of our modem preceptors; and for one error resulting 
from excess of distinguishing the indifferent, 1 could show 
ten mischievous delusions from the habit of confounding 
the diverse. coueudge. Aids to Reflectiom 

I put together here, in very tentative form, some Notes on a few 
types of exercise chat might be modiHed by trial into means of 
implementing the policies suggested in the text. As 1 treat them, 
they are evidently of University, rather than of School or Coll^ 
order, though a good teacher would manage to scale the best o£ 
them down to near the Kindergarten level. 

I win begin with those 'parallels’ which caused so much headache 
when the comments on Campbell (see Chapter XII) were being 
collected. 1 gave this problem to my audience: ^ 

Please frame parallel sentences to the following, indicating whether 
your parallel supports, or does not support, the argument duu the 
author in your view intended to urge. 

I. Let those who look upon style as unworthy of much attemtton, 
ask themselves how many, in proportion to men of genius, have ex- 
celled in it? 

a. The teaching of a foreign language can as little replace dte teach- 
ing of the mother tongue as a finger can refdace the use of the hand. 

t Tie iaitruction was very barfly phrased. 
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3. Metoing is an arrow which reaches its mark when least eocum* 

bered with £e«hers. 

The last two were exercises in the interpretation and judgment 
of argumentative metaphor. The first seems simpler; it was an out> 
come from an experiment with a passage of Landor (from Opinions 
of Caesar, Cromufell, Milton, and Buonaparte; see Mr H. Read’s 
English Prose Style, p. 171) that I had earlier put before my class for 
comment. I have not used their comments. They were too bewilder- 
ing. The passage from Landor was too difficult. All that the com- 
ments would have shown is that a majority of the audience were 
quite unable to interpret such prose, or form a defensible opinion as 
to what it says or as to its merits. This second experiment with a 
detached sentence from it (the audience being already very familiar 
with the context) was also disappointing. The closer parallels offered 
ranged from ‘Let those who look on penmanship as unworthy . . .’ 
to ‘Let those who look on virtue . . but the further task of com- 
parison was so confusedly handled that 1 must conclude that the 
exercise was unsuitable. A few pointed out that ‘those who look 
upon style* so are the last people in the world to be influenced 
towards a more favourable view of style by such a request. But, in 
general, the prc^lems raised by the sentence were too intricate to 
be discussed without taking more time (with my voluntary audi- 
ence) than the uphot seemed likely to warrant. 

The second sentence is from Sir Philip Hanog’s The Writing of 
En^sh. On the whole, my audience did succeed in displaying it as 
a comparison which will bear very little study. 

The third sentence is from Mr Herbert Read's English Prose 
Style, p. 16; it gave rise to a large number of interesting comments. 
1 append later the full context from which it comes. 

The adventures of this sentence in the minds it went through 
were remarkably various; and illustrate the processes of interpretat- 
ing metaphor very clearly. 1 will give some analysis first: 

The sentence contains a double metaphor. Meaning, before it is 
coffl|»red to an arrow, is already conceived as something expressed, 
KMnedung shot out in language. (Though the degree of adequation 
of otniiae differs greatly brom mind to mind.) The expreuion or 
mMlo-v^ck is 10 hmdliar that we may hardly recognize that it is 
a memphor. When we consider it we may find that we are pving 
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more attention than it can support, and are in danger o£ askii^ it 
to do more than, in free common use, it is attempting to do. Omi- 
mon sense with it, as with Sir William Mitchell’s 'a stone broke 
the window* (sec Motto to Chapter XVIII) is saved from error by its 
ignorance; and it would be silly to quarrel with so handy and un- 
pretentious a stopgap in language — unless someone takes it more 
seriously. The missile-vehicle is so familiar that it docs not need 
comparison with an arrow (the second vehicle) to support it. In fact 
it is so ready to a mind thinking about meanings that it supports 
the arrow-vehicle, rather than the other way about. Very few of my 
commentators refused to let it do so, rejected the first latent vehicle 
(shot out = expressed) and therefore complained of the second 
vehicle (the arrow) as inappropriate. 

App. 1. 1. Meaning is the the sound made by the mouth, or 

the sign made by the pen, is the arrow. 

What the arrow-vehicle did for the others was to offer a specifica- 
tion of the latent missile-vehicle. And whether it was acceptable or 
not to them — the feathers question — turned partly on a struggle 
between the general and specific vehicles as to which should control 
how the other was taken. 

Everybody knew — quite apart from the arrow’s appropriateness — 
what Mr Read meant. They knew this in virtue of the general 
missile metaphor -H ‘encumbered.’ ‘Meaning is a missilcwhich reaches 
its mark when least encumbered with extras.’ Obviously, in general 
we can only ask whether an author has written as he should if we 
know somehow what he is trying to say. The readers knew this here. 
And two sets of considerations controlled the way their decision as 
to the appropriateness of the phrasing went. Thoughts about mean- 
ing (the tenor) and about the behaviour of arrows with and without 
feathers (the specific vehicle). Thus a large number of objections 
with very different sources were possible. 

The main problem I thought I was setting them was this: To 
contrive other sentences either about meaning, or about somethii^ 
else, which would raise similar questions as to whether the compari- 
son was apt or not. A number took it so: 

App. 1 . 3 . Meaning is an airship that reaches its base when not 
encumbered with a rudder. 
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, ilfft. lax. ... a bkfcie whidi «riU owvd mm twiMy aad di> 
fttdy when rdieved of the wdgltt of hanifiohan. 

A{^. loa. ... a mousetrap that wmks best when lent 
bered with a spring. 

App. 1.23. ... a bird which reaches its mark when least eocumr 
beied widi wings. 

App. iJtf. ... a swimmer who gets furthest when least wdj^ied 
down with clothes. 

App. 1.25. ... a poison which works best when least diluted with 
water. 

The first four, I think, were intended to show up an absurdity in 
Mr Reid’s sentence. Whether they are fair or not depends on how 
we read least encumbered.’ If we take this to suggest that any 
feathers at all are an encumbrance, then evidently the sentence dis* 
r^ardt the behaviour of arrows. I have tried it out on some eminent 
literary men (in as unprejudidal bshion as I could contrive) and 
they luve usually asserted strongly that /Aor is the suggestion they 
leoeive and that therefore the sentence is unhappy. 

On the other hand, it may be taken only as saying that any exeett 
of feathers would impair efficiency and that only the excess would 
be an encumbrance. Reading it so, several (rightly) said the com- 
parison was apt and clear. 

1.3. Yes! But the met^ibof is not all embracing. The epigram 
is more effective than pages of woolincss; but it is possible to ‘reach 
the mark* by a cumulative process — building up an edifice or wear- 
ily down the reader or what not. But a sound and effective metaphor 
io far as it goes. 

App. X.jr. Meaning is like a ktter which gets there when ooo- 
eiaely and dcady directed 

b wiB be noticed what a wealth erf queer problems most of diese 
pantld seiMsices raise in their turn. A letttf arrives by the tame 
poft even its address is redutubut! 

App. 1)4. Meaning is a machine gun which kffis moM mm whh 
jDecs it? Or is the writer a tt ack ing Mr ReatTs sentence? 1 dotdit it 
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Afp, 141. Meaning U a nujtor-car teaches its 

when least encumbered with petrd. 

Thia is an attack, but it has shifted the point too far to be fair. Motor 
cars rather haunted the protocols: 

App. 142. Meaning is a car which is mote likdy to break the 
wodd land speed record if it it stream>lined. 

This is either in support of Mr Read, or an ‘improvement’ on him; 
but the mark to be reached has faded out of the problem. 

App. 143, Meaning is like a man with a purpose who acounplishes 
his end the less scruples that he has. 

The inadequate feathering of the thought here seems well parallelled 
by the verbal deficiencies. 

With the next a throw back to the tenor has brought up adifiertst 
problem: 

App. r44. Meaning is a picture most easily appreciated when en- 
closed in a simple frame. 

This, in its turn, would require just as much care in interpretatkm 
as Mr Read’s meuphor. So too with: 

App. 145. Meaning as a pill is most efficacious when uncoated with 
jam. 

But what a pill will do is to be distinguished from how readily it 
will be ta\en! 

App. 146. The simpler the gown the more likely it is to be wdl 
cut. 

I am told that this is unfortunately not so; it is only more necessary 
that it should bel 

But the most interesting comments were those which showed how 
a difficulty in fitting the arrow-vehicle to the tenor— of finding as 
close a resemblance between them as was desired— broke down the 
underlying shot out = expressed vdiicle: 

A|4>. 1.5. The parallel does not hold good, because 'meantog* is 
an infinitdy comf^ and difficult matter whereas the drape of an 
arrow is constant. The abstract word is oarrowed down to statredting 
only true ci dte conoete. 
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Tbh would prevent us from ever talking simply about anydung 
if we fM*essed it. (See 'Definite,* Sense V, Chapter IX.) The ‘con- 
crete’ versus ‘abstract’ troubles that arose over Love and the Motor- 
car (Chapter III) arc back in action. A half-way house to this: 

App. 1.51. Carries an unfortunate suggestion that meaning it a 
sim^e strai^tforward thing, whereas it may be very complex and 
inevitably encumbered with feathers. 

Why so few took up the question, ‘Just what do the feathers on 
an arrow do?’ is difficult to explain. Many were, 1 believe, just igno- 
rant, and being unfamiliar with arrows, thought that feathers are a 
decoration only. Others simply overlooked their function. Others 
still, like the last, were, I fancy, distraaed by other considerations. 

A few held that, since the sentence used a meuphor, things might 
f>ass which would not do in a simile; that ‘meaning is like an arrow' 
would have been wrong, but that with a metaphor we are asked to 
imagine a special kind of arrow exempt from the necessities of real 
arrows and able to fly straight without the aid of feathers. I do not 
think that this distinction will save the situation. But it is true per- 
haps that we are more likely to challenge a bad simile than a bad 
metaphor, and current teaching, I am afraid, encourages the as- 
sumption that metaphors arc somehow not to be looked into. The 
merit of such exercises as this would be to reverse this tendency. 

1 append Mr Read's account of the difference between simile and 
metaphor— as an example of the son of teaching which is not very 
helpful: 

Stmile and Meuphu’ differ only in degree of stylistic refinement. 
The Semik, in which a comparison it made dirc^y between two 
objects, belongs to an earlier suge of linguistic expreuion: it it the 
ddiberate daboration of a correspondence, often pursued for its own 
sake. But a Metaphor is the swift illumination of an equivalence. Two 
images, or an idea and an image, sand equal and opposite; dash 
together and raipood significantly, surprising the reader with a sudden 
lyu, , . 

This may other illumine <u decorate the sentence in which 
it is hwad; and peihapt we may divkle all metapbon into the affafunM- 
IMV amt the By doing so we can make more dutina the 

fiaaftol rdevance of metaphor to {xoae writiog; for while both kinds 
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are appropriate to poetry, only the illuminative metaphor will be 
fou^ appropriate in pure prose style. {EngUsh Prose Style, p. 28. 
This passage introduces the translation discussed in Chapters V-GC 
above.) 

I do not think I am being perverse in finding something amiss in 
every sentence of this. ‘Degree of stylistic refinement’: what is that 
here.^ ‘Dehbcrate elaboration’: sometimes, perhaps, but by no means 
always. The usual trouble about ‘images’ (sec pp. 34-37 above). ‘Equal 
and opposite’: both words are very questionable, and they must be 
questioned if we are to advance at all in the theory and practice of 
metaphor. ‘Clash together’? — my decorator recently declined to paint 
a bell-push white for me. He said, ‘I don’t think white would clash 
well. Sir, with the wallpaper!’ We may perhaps ask whether the 
metaphors in Mr Read’s account are themselves illuminative or 
decorative. It is a way of discovering that the division does very 
little to help us. 

I append further the paragraphs in English Prose Style, pp. 15-16, 
from which the sentence we have been examining comes, as an 
example of the kind of discussion of the choice of words which a 
study of interpretation should question: 

Man is no doubt an abstraction, built up of many particular events 
and acts of perception; but there is a limitation in this very abstraction; 
a vague but ready image is present in the mind, ready to be particu- 
larized by some concrete epithet. To say a man is merely to conjure 
up our own private idea of the typical man, perhaps a man in a black 
coat, striped trousers and a bowler hat, or perhaps the ideal athlete 
of Greek sculpture, or anything between these two extremes. To add 
an epithet implying an abstraa quality like goodness scaredy makes 
any difference to our image; and this is the simple reason why such 
epithets are to be suspected of redundancy. To add a numerical epithet 
like many either multiplies the image in its indeiiniteness, or creates 
another indefinite image of quantity, that is, many men is equivalent 
to a crowd. But to add an epithet of quality is to progress from the 
abstract and therefore vague entity of to the definite entity of a 

sense perception. And since this is a progress from vagueness to vivid- 
ness, it suggests that clear definition is an elementary need in prose 
style. But not all substantives are vague; and of epithets, not all that 
are appropriate are necessary. Indeed, we shall consider cfathets under 
time two heads: nantely, ^eir Necessity and their Apprtqmatenest. 
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A koae orotundity leads to the ioseftioa of oaaecessary attribiuiet. 
it mig^ teem to a novioe dut to iotroduoe u many wor^ at have a 
bearing on tbe stdiject must neoeanrily enligluen it. Bttt meaning is 
an arrow that reaches its mark when least encumbered with featlurs. 
A man crossed the street is a deftnite suteroent, vivid enou^. To lay 
a man in blac\ crossed the busy street is to lose a certain immediate* 
ness of effect; for unless the context of the statement requires a man 
*in black* and a *busy* street, definitely for the furtherance of die 
narrative, then tbe understanding is merely delayed by the necessity 
of afBxing these attributes to the general terms; for men ate often 
enough in black, and streets busy. To say a man in scarlet crossed the 
deserted street is indeed to add to the vividness of the phrase; but these 
exceptional epithets, ‘scarlet* and ‘deserted,* would never be used unless 
demanded by the context. 

We may notice the misleading remarks about images; the con* 
fusion in ‘abstraa and therefore vague*; the queer play with definite, 
definition and defirsitetyi and the consequences of comparing with 
one of the assertions, 

*Many men have gone mad in soliury confinement.* 

I have no wish to suggest that Mr Read's conceptions of langtiage 
are in any way exceptional. On the contrary, the case for such exer* 
cues in schoed as 1 am suggesting comes wholly from the prevalence 
in all quarters of first thoughu on these matters. A considerable 
wcf mi^t be taken merely by putting such accounu bdore our pupils 
and inviting them to mark (widi signals borrowed from the railway 
perhaps, and p ) the words and phrases that they think, after a 
careful reading, may be safdy treatni as suggesting Une t^ienl* or 
Tine dosedl* Whether we would succeed finally in didting their 
doubts clearly (which amounts to settling them in most cases) may 
be doidxed. But if we manage merdy to cause them to attend suf* 
fidemly to fed the sdr of a questkm, we shall have done a great deal. 
To give ttcb discourses on language widiout a warning and with- 
out c^ipoitiiiiity and stimulus to examine and dissect them with 
care is a niiiimu procedure. It blunu all the edges of thought. 

Other ewtciica with the same mo^st airo-Hco excite a hdghtt^M '*^* 
more kisurdjF and refleedve atternkm to verhal di Beren c es s eem 
de tiw i bl e. 1 Ohutrated them in dte text, vdih ^concrete* and 
*dB0BBnSt (diaplen HI and XXll), with 'aqxcsies* (Chi^Mer VIS), 
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^defiii^te* (Chapter DC), with ‘ungeittljr’ (Chapter V) aM wi^ 
a ample fynonyin exercise (Chapter XXII), And the comments on 
the protocols were raw material ioi hundreds more. Indeed 
anything general that anyone says may be made into a useful exer- 
cise if taken from the right angle. 

Any sentence which enshrines a general problem, the anH 

more general the better, with a sufficient but not too compile set- 
ting, will serve. We have only to vary its wording: 

These conceptions of language arc in no way extraordinary 

Such ideas about language are not at all unusual 

These opinions about speech are not in the least peculiar 

and invite our pupils to indicate any differences they detect between 
what is said. Tlieir comments will then guide the discussion if the 
sentences are judiciously chosen. These examples above may com- 
bine too many variations and draw distinctions that arc perhaps too 
fine. We may find that though our pupils can perceiue difierenccs 
between them they arc unable to describe them. To avoid this dif- 
ficulty we may perhaps borrow from the technique adopted in some 
psychobgical experiments ‘ and invite the class to match the variants 
against a supplied list of sentences. Thus, sentences containing the 
key-words, ‘composed,’ ‘consists,’ ‘constituted,’ ‘formed,’ may be 
matched against some such set of sentences as these: 

A pile of sand is made up of the grains of sand in it. 

A sentence is made up of words. 

A plant is made up of cells. 

An hour is made up of minutes. 

A nation is made up of individuals. 

The task might be to match with these, say: 

A sonnet consists of foiuteen lines. 

A mind is an assemblage of experiences. 

A cloud is composed of minute drops of water. 

A yard contains three feet. 

* Notably, for our purpoics here, in Dr Thouless’ experiments on *P hfHi>mw> il l 
Bc^resuon to the Real Otflect,' Briutk joumd of Psyckology. XXI, 4 and XX, 1, 3. 
These are experimenn that show how factors of setting enter into the ii i d tinem a 
of the ippatT pr siac, shape and distance of obiects. They can be ilfauninaiinf as 
Rgaidt paiailcl proWenu in the interpretation of words and may, indeed, he 
as a im««« of reinforcing with a new, accessible, and amusing std^-manet the 
Ifi rff i of the depoidence of interpretation uptn setting. 
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And die class mi^t be asked to suggest briefly the reasons of dieir 
choice^ or if they cannot decide, to note any considerations that seem 
to them to bear upon the decision. 

Only experiment would show how far such methods of introduc* 
ing important general problems — here the diderent kinds of unity — 
as mere exercises in verbd discussion could be taken. But, as all the 
main key-ideas, and indeed the ground plans of all the philosophies, 
arc already implicit in everyday language and are handled there 
with astonishing skill by us all, provided we do not asl^ explicit ques- 
Uons about them, I do not doubt that this is the way to go to work 
to improve still further our skills. 

Other games with such words as ‘agreement,’ ‘meaning,’ ‘cause,’ 
and ‘reason’ readily suggest themselves. Some materials for them as 
to ‘agreement* may be found in Basic Rules of Reason. As to ‘mean- 
ing,’ a bundle of sentences such as 

Do you mean beautiful or pretty.^ 

Do you mean John or fames? 

Black clouds mean rain. 

He means welt. 

He means mischief. 

That word means nothing at all. 

to be compared, say with 

Do you mean too yards or too meters? 

Do you mean manslaughter or murder 

Bad dreams mean a guilty contcience. 

That means war. 

would, if we were not too ambitious, be a good exercise ground on 
which perceptions we are all possessed of already but do not keep 
in good refiective order may Ik at least made a little more control- 
bUe. That an improved reflective command here gives a genersd 
benefit 1 have no doubt. I had intended as pan of my experimental 
ooune to prepare and try out some more precise experiments upon 
dhe tiaes ot ‘meaning.’ But tiine, and the ebborations of a simi* 
bur eiqperinieiit on ‘reason,’ prevented this. What happened with 
‘ c e a soD* coidirms my feding that something useful ooidd be made 
not only out of ‘meaning’ but also out of ‘knowledge,’ ‘beautiful’ 
ttsd For m ate ri als see Mencius on the Mind, Copter IV. As 
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die ‘meaning* exercise stands above some preparation would be 
required before it could be tested. 

My experiment with ‘reason* look this form. I gave to my 
audiMce: 

‘Why do we believe that a -f- 3 = 4?’ 

If you find that that answers itself too easily, then take the most 

important word in the answer and ask, ‘just what does 

here?* 

The answers I got were as varied as I could have desired. AH the 
main philosophic doctrines on the problem appeared among them, 
usually with no sign that the writer took them for philosophical 
theories, or was remembering an opinion rather than framing one 
for himself. I shall not give much of the protocols here in detail — 
rich though they were in minor points of interest. I can summarize 
the main positions without citation; it will be easier so to sketch 
clearly the ktnd of discussion which may profitably be developed, 
and the morals that may be draw'n. 

The main views offered may be grouped under five headings: 

(1) Something happens in the head — as a consequence the belief 
occurs. 

(a) Experience has taught us that it is so; ie. associations have been 
formed through which the ideas of 2, -f"* ^nd 4 have become 
progressively welded together so that now the connection is 
irresistible; and the reason for the belief is this association or 
close connection. 

(3) The reason is that I sec it must be so and cannot be otherwise. 
Two cannot be two and four be four without a -j- 2 being 4; 
and that is a better reason than anything else I could appeal 
to in support of my belief. 

(4) We were told so authoritatively w'hcn young. 

(5) Wc believe it because to do so works well. 

Having indicated by citations the general division of the answers 
under these five heads, I began by pointing out that wc should not 
hastily say that there were thus five different answers to ‘the same 
question.’ It was more likely that they were answers to five dif- 
ferent questions, and so naturally different. And that, in any case, 
to put it so gave us a more hopeful start in going on to consider 
which of them were good answers than if we assumed right away 
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lim mm dam between than. Thejr woe (it wu) die same 
i^esdmi in the sense that the same wor^ were used in adctng it 
(them). Bm sdictha any more dian this was the same would have 
to be shown. 

1 then widened the moral by saying that in this respea the ques> 
thm is a central typical model for innumerable other dispu^le 
matters ova which muddles are always being made; aid that, 
mme immediately, it was a model on and with which to study a 
middle which may be expected wheneva anyone is giving reasons 
for belief alleging grounds for convictions, proofs of assertions, or 
asstses of views and so on. Knowing the Marxist tendency of a sec- 
tkm of the audience, I cautiously suggested here that the problem 
had a bearing on the theory of the Economic Determination of 
History and the daivation of individual attitudes from the class bias. 
‘Smilariy, for possible psychoanalysts, and followers of Mr Eliot, in 
the audience, mentions of rationalization and of tradition seemed to 
be in pbce. The discussion, I continued, was not intended to throw 
light on the multiplicacion table or on the foundations of arithmetic 
so much as on what is likely to happen genaally when we deal 
in reasons and connect remarks by 'because,' ‘for,’ 'since,' and such. 

I then tried, by direaing attention to each statement in turn, to 
make the dillaences between the questions they answered more 
dearly apparent, pointing out, meanwhile, that the ordinary way of 
showing that two questions are diderent, namely by stating them in 
sUfferent terms, is not very satisfactory here. We amid try by saying 
that the first doarine sutes something about the physiological ante- 
cedant or conoomiunu of the bdief; that the second talks about 
die psychological causes of it, that the third declares the immediate 
ground a |ustification of it as a valid belief, that the fourth alleges 
a faa in die history of the bdief, and the fifth dilates on its oonse* 
qjuenoes. All these are distina enough and unlikdy, so formulated, 
ID be cmiftised; Imt the tad; is tmt to distinguish them so much as 
to disdAgitidi, taitk the oriprud formulation, 7 beUeue it be- 
emtee . . .' die varied interpretations that are being taken up there. 
Ut Dfdinary ta9c|pthese diderent things may be said with words 
fflbe *aam^ Reason,’ 'ground.* We may r egre t it, but it is so; and 
m dhaS ac| proiea oursdves from nusunderstaoding (of or by our* 
idhw dr ihm) {»onii^ doom dSenm meani^ for dsese 
masili md trying to die words to them. We have, insiBa4 tri 
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tmit ouridves to duti ng inih their possible n^ningK, fxotA an* 
ocher, evea though we (or others) arc using the same wortb 
{durases ior them all. And we can do this. 

This incidentally discourages much crude theory, which is cur- 
rendy preached, about language being iden tiral with thanghr. 

The next step is to consider whether these answers, when we 
realize what questions they answer, conflict with one another. They 
certainly have been supposed by many to be in violent opposition. 
The camp'followers of the philosophers, if not the generis, have 
endlessly scrapped over the question, ‘Which is right?’ But, if each, 
keeps to its own business, there seems nothing to object to in any 
of tlKm. They don't then seem to conflict more than, say, *1116 
Baby is called Peter,’ ‘He is very beautiful,’ and ‘He is digesting his 
last meal,’ conflict. 

And yet a large proportion of thorough and careful students of 
these and allied subjects have held that a choice between them is 
necessary, and have been led, at points, into violent battles about 
‘The right answer.’ Why should this be so? 

To suggest that it is because they can be stated in similar words 
and so be made to seem rival answers to one question, would be 
far too simple an explanation. The grounds, causes, reasons (I am 
using all three words here in many senses) of the dispute go much 
deeper and concern the ways in which the accounts fit in with the 
much more comprehensive accounts, not just of such belieb 
(whether they arc a priori, a posteriori, intuitive, analytic, synthetic, 
empirical, pragmatic or what not) but of everything, the accounts 
of the world which dillercnt thinkers have found most accqXaUe. 

The philosophic topic— at least, if handled as the philosophies have 
handled it and in such-like terms— has no place in the schotflroom. 
What is useful to the growing mind can be taken from what the 
protocols themselves provide in terms of everyday speech. But, in a 
few sentences, the bearing of the deep differences of philosophic 
positions on ordinary non-iechnical thinking, and their consequences 
for ordinary discussions, can be indicated. We cannot ignore these 
differences; they reveal themselves in the interpretations of the 
«mp1^ every-day remarks — as the protocols show. We oug^t not 
to try to go into them technicaliy as part of general educationi but 
we and should note, and enforce attention to, this miKh ^KHit 
That, since not e^y ‘cause,’ ‘grounds,* ‘reasons,’ but almost 
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aU the geDcral connecting words of the language show this versadl' 
ity and can be using profoundly different assumptions and pre- 
suppositions (and thus can systematically offer, sentence by sentence, 
paragraph by paragraph, book by book, similar opportunities of 
treating one question as though it were another) ; it is an elementary 
part of intellig^t behaviour in dissenting from or assenting to any- 
thing, to be on the lookout for evidence of the fundamental pre- 
suppositions. And we can perhaps go further, and suggest that this 
very versatility of language — being so systematic and extensive that 
holders of the most different philosophic positions can yet say almost 
everything in parallel forms — ^supplies an initial case for supposing 
that the different persistent philosophic outlooks (Materialism, Ideal- 
ism, Empiricism, Rationalism, Pragmatism, Realism, Conceptualism, 
Nominalism, etc., etc.) arc not necessarily so opposed as their pro- 
fessors commonly deem them to be. Though throughout in such 
speculations, we must bear in mind how different their appeal is to 
different moods which set as temperaments and are maintained as 
faiths. 

The literary or plain man— not committed to any of them, or 
capable, for lack of a specialist’s training in technical speech, of con- 
sistently maintaining any of them — uses them all in ordinary fluid 
discourse, freely changing from one to another as suits his purpose. 
They arc, when elaborated into philosophic systems, only interpreta- 
tions of our common courses of thought. We should not let any 


interpretation tyrannize here over the processes which it claims to 
interpret. To do so is to forget where its sanctions ultimately are to 


be found. 


Thus the plun or literary man will do well to use all the philos- 
ophies — so far as he apprehends them— positively whenever he can, 
but not negatively. He must not let them bar him out from views 
to which his own thinking, if it is genuinely reflective, leads him. 
How many of the best minds prevent themselves from fairly under- 
standing things roost needful to them, and understood well enough 
by inferior minds, merely because they are trying to use some 
philosophy excogitated for other purposes. 

The chief use of some knowledge of philosophy is this; that with- 
oitt it, even in the most seemingly simple and obvious matters, we 
dull endlessly be supposing other people to be saying things they 
oekber intended tn say nor said. Phik^phic theories (in the large 
noB^echnical sense I have here in mind) are intelleaual organs— 
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very like eyes. We think with them, not only when we are overtly 
talking philosophy, but equally whenever we are apprehending, 
trying to ‘account for’ or ‘explain’ anything. A philoaq>hy, io tlus 
sense, is no more and no less than the mode of the contexts we are 
using (see Chapter II). Our meanings — that is, here, the things we 
think of, and the ways in which we combine and connect them— are 
to our philosophies as light is to the eye or hardness to the hand, or 
sound to the ear, or warmth to the skin. And as the ear does not 
hear light nor the eye see sound, so a man using one philosophy 
apprehends with it things, or meanings, that are not apprehensible 
with another. More often than we suppose, what we call differences 
of opinions are differences of views; the speculative organs that 
apprehend them are different, though often they will use the same 
words. 

This moralizing is easily illustrated from the accounts of *Why 
we believe that 2 -}- 2 = 4?’ They arose from looking at this seem- 
ingly simple question through different speculative instruments. 
When we survey them and compare them we are likely to do so 
again through different speculative organs; and, if we could not 
use several of them freely (but, in faa, unless we have been trained 
out of common sense, which is partly an ability to translate, we can), 
we should misread them. So the question ‘Do these accounts of the 
reasons conflia?’ carried much too simple assumptions about the 
philosophic organs by which we perceive them. Of theories, at least, 
what Berkeley said of all things is patently true — they exist only as 
they arc perceived; and as Blake said, ‘The eye altering, alters alL’ 
As we change our perceiving organs these accounts sometimes con- 
flict and sometimes do not. What we have then most to look out 
for is sudden unheralded changes in the modes of context, the specu- 
lative instruments, used. To follow them is the art of reading. It is 
these shifts, constantly necessary as they arc to any non-te^nical 
writev’s purpose, which make fair criticism so difBcult and most 
polemical writing and controversy so profitless. 

None the less, within the scope of any one speculative organ, there 
is, of course, good and bad perception. The protocols admirably 
illustrated this; and they showed too the systematic, cyclic •am- 
biguities which have often been described as the gyres or spirals of 
thought. The same words, even within the scq)e of the same type 
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vi iikeagjt maty fttnd Ccv tiaws very di£breat merit. Thus aasum 
Nmaber Four—che most pc^nilar ty|)e of answer: that we believe it 
faeoawe we have been told so>-was sometimes silly and scHnednws 
tmuUe. Some made it merely ‘nurse's ascertion* ^ and left it at that 
One put this into verse: 

App. 2.1. You are old, said the nurse, 'tis time you knew 
That four is the produa of twice times two. 

And later to dour enquiring expound 

Twas nurse's ascerdon and therefore 'tis sound. 

Q. E. D. 

But obviously that does not go ^ enough. We were told in the 
nursery ‘that the Moon is made of green cheese,' but we still don't 
bdieve it. Some of those who alleged authority as the source of the 
belief, showed too a kind of hankering to disbelieve — ^feeling it per- 
haps as an annoying sort of apron string. A few of them went 
further still into silliness and voiced surges of romantic rdiellion 
against the multiplication table. Others seemed to think they might 
see one morning in the paper that someone had proved that 
2 + 2 = 5 — a consequence, 1 suppose, of the ddiilitadng influence 
ol Relativity Popularization. Others, who stressed tradition, seemed 
to fed 2 + 2 = 4 3 culmral treasure which might need defend- 

ing! 

App. ao. The problem here oflered — why does a + a = 4 — is one 
which has repeatedly occurred ever since the first day of my kinder- 
garten education. The aiuwcr, 4, was many times the goal of endless 
hours of intelleaual toil, a goal which, once attained, marked the end 
of an epoch in my life. It is the basis of modem religion and modem 
sanity, and if this cornerstone of modern thought, this bulwark of 
civilization were swept away, the world would be cast into a nate of 
blind Snd panic-stricken chaos. 

We bdieve that 2 + 2 = 4 because we believe in the ezistenoe of 
reason. 

Against this let me put: 

App. 2.21. *2 + 2 = 4’ idenficatty equal to) would be die 
catreiii e form of this mathematical cfefm — and *2 + 2 = 4' bi com- 
mon qpeedi does claim that idemity; a geometrical figure bemg pio* 
dooed to remfocce the arithmetic ‘definition.' But we could of aaaxm 

'^iafeMNid by *ste0tmo, to wwhMdi,* see Cbapccr XV. 
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build up « whde new madiemctict on 2 -f* a = 5 surdy wi&Out 
dotaMUing anydui^ in oundves. 

The mythology would be an equally useftd one— emotionally oi 
coune NOW it would be addedly sadifying as a departuxe from Aoto. 
But *Why do we bother to make "dai^” for the Nature of things in 
this patronisingly fatherly way?* is die next question to ask — Some 
'mythdogies* are apparently mme 'useful* (in particular contexts, at 
least: e.g. the medicd in a railway ac c i d en t , etc.) though their 'useful* 
ness* except as life-preservers may be questioned: we want greater 
psycho-physical health, and will get it somehow— '2 -{- a = 4* some- 
times ‘helps* us — and then we say we 'believe* it — ^But we diould 
admit it is often oseless. 

A scorn-filled rebel, truly! How he would hate my saying that he 
does need a little help towards this greater psycho-physical health! 
The more desperate sceptical ventures merit some pedagogic atten- 
tion as well as illustrate the gyres of thought. Doubt has its depths 
and shallows like belief, and it is important to disconcert those who 
enjoy doubting without realizing in some degree how far their doubt 
would take them. 

The better authoritarians added such phrases as 'and have never 
had any occasion to doubt it’ to their, ‘We were told so,* or said, 
'We were taught to use the symbols in such a way that it is true.* 
Many straddles between different accounts occurred. The last is not 
far from views of Group Five and Two. Some in Group Two 
distinguished between habit (or association) as causing us to use 
the symbols as we do, and habit as the reason for the belief. Very 
crude association theories were frequent. Here is a gloomy protood; 

App. 2.3. I think we believe that 2 -|- 2 = 4 because we are tau|^t 
to from otir childhood. If formerly in order to go to Liverpool feom 
London one had to go via C as there was no 
direa train, an old man would not believe 
that the new direa route A— would be 
nearer because he had ail his life looked at 
the journey from A to B through C. Experi- 
ence only confirms our prejudices, what we 
learn in our childhood. Hence we go on 
bdieving that 2 -f- 2 = 4 and not 5 even if 
we are shown that it is = 5. 

Charaaer is the result of suppressed im- 
pulses and moulded into one channel. Character stands fiv 
definite, otherwise there is no character, 4 stands for what we have > 
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' been taun^t, our character, the resultant of dl our inhibitions and the 
lade of them. 

On a crude enough association theory it should be impossible to 
kam anything new after one had heard or experienced the contrary 
often enough. But, of course, we all know that it is not so. The 
possible gyres of thought may howevo’ be observed here again. 
There are habits of thought that we are not able to change even 
when the desirability of changing them has been made plain. The 
gyres perplex the doctrine of associationism especially; it is easy to 
r^tc simple associationism and not very hard now to improve it 
to the limit of Bradley’s or Kofflea’s ranges of attack. But is it then 
sdll associationism? 

Pragmatism, too, was maintained foolishly and wisely: 

App. 2.4. We believe because it is more convenient for us to do so, 
and man is naturally lazy. ‘Convenient’ = what will cause us least 
effort or discomfort. 

That might be a good enough account of why we hold some 
beliefs, for example, that our handwriting is sufficiently legible! 
but it is no sort of adequate reason here. 1 cite it because, although 
pragmatic reasons for beliefs (‘that they work well’) can be very 
good ones, and sometimes are by far the best and most fundamental 
reasons chat can be given, they can easily be cheapened and parodied 
in this fashion to become very superficial and easy to refute. If we 
are going to appeal to the work that a belief docs as iu justification, 
then we must really look into the sort of work it docs for us and 
compare this with what rival beliefs (if there arc any) would do. 
The important thing of course is to realize on what different planes 
didierent beliefs are, as regards their pragmatic sanctions. 

Groups Three (‘that I see it is so’) displayed the gyres too. The 
lower rounders’ hung themselves up by exaggerating vision, mere 
optical vision through the eye, not allowing ‘see’ to take its meta* 
phorica! extensions. ‘Because 1 can actually see the material relations.’ 
*The belief is dependent on the honesty of the visual sense.’ ‘The 
rqdy is course dut blind men can count! Even without touch or 
motor semacions we could count sounds. Another writer, taking a 
^wciilative dive, and echoing Locke, said, If we had had no senses 
we coidd never havb known it. ‘But if we had had no senses, could 
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we ever have known anything? To give this as the reason ci the 
belief would be like giving, 'B^use we are alive!’ 

This may seem frivolous, but it brings up a vital point in all 
explanation, which is. Where does it stop? How much should an 
explanation include? How do we pick tb£ relevant explanation out 
of all the rest which is implicated as the indispensable background 
of conditions. There is no useful general answer. Practice, reflection 
on particular cases, and the liberal arts teach us; and nothing is 
more important than this for all forms of intelligent behaviour. 

One last incidental point arose often and a discussion of it might 
look back to the ‘consists of exercise on unity above. It is 'What is 
one thing?* and was provoked here usually by that troublesome 
object, a drop of quicksilver. Add 2 drops of mercury to 2 other 
drof>s and the result is not 4 drops but one big one! A surprising 
number were too content with this observation to look for the 
answer, which is, of course, that 2 2 = 4 applies to units and to 

things only as far as they are units. And a unit is a logical machine, 
something we use in counting. Units need not be similar (except as 
being taken as units). Many assumed and some actually insisted that 
units must be exactly the same in all respects. But a whistle and a 
bang and a smell and a pain may be added together to make a 
group of four. (‘Longinus’ c.g. enumerated five sources of sublimity: 
I, great conceptions, 2. passion, 3. figures, 4. choice of words, 5. 
spirited composition; but left out pen, ink and paper or he could 
have made them eight!) 


This exercise seemed to me capable of becoming a really useful 
tool. Its initial simplicity allows deeper and deeper questions to 
develop naturally out of the first thoughts. With a wdl-managed 
circulation of a selection from the protocols, I believe a class could 
in a few hours be given an insight into some extremely important 
matters involving every aspect of their practical conduct as well as 
their abstractive intellectual range. I have evidence that the interest 
taken in it was exceptionally keen, and that the questions raised were 
felt to be important and marugcable. It might do something to en- 
courage a speculative curiosity about types of reasons, in time to 
protect the learner from the destructive efforts to doctrinixe him that 
he is likely to suffer from all but the better teachers of philosof^ 
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nibjcdxlatiia oa. And k mtgltt }^p him to recall that dieie proc enei 
ol ipecttlation— which, if treated in the wrong ways,, yield ele* 
mehtaiy Ic^c, methodology, epistemology, psychcdogy, and meta> 
f^yttcs, in sets of more and more distracdngly abstracted, wilto’-the* 
wisp jaigons— are still the springs of thought and that a ‘knowledge* 
how’ of them is the whole secret of intelligence. If this danger is 
remonbered the exercise can be followed up by rather more complex 
ftudies which rely upon the same groups of perceptions; for example 
the following pages on the same topic by Sir William Mitchell 
might be odered, as an admittedly tough, and perhaps uncrackable, 
nKMxel for interpretation. If we frankly admit that perhaps no one 
but the author (and perhaps he only at his best) is fully able to 
understand them, there will be advantage in the very difficulty. The 
process of slowly recognizing what has appeared already in the 
protocols will increase confidence, and the residuum is too deep in 
its implications, however simple its language, for failure there to 
feel humiliating or frightening to anyone. 

What are die causes of my belief that twice two makes four? Four 
answers have been given, of which three are good. 

The fdiysical cause has to be imagined. We have to suppose that 
poidoos of brain-tissue have already taken a disposition or pattern 
whose reaction gives my bdief. The pattern has to be copied from 
what I feel, and is therefore diagrammatic at best. Room for it is 
found by following the growth of my sense of number from its 
beginning in perceptions, whose cortical areas are known. But there 
is no tempution to press the pattern on the room, any more than to 
press a oolour, or a second, or anger, on their places. Two is a small 
number, but the sense of it is no easier to place than the sense of 
twenty; twice two is difficult, for there is no observer. Worst of all, 
die caknladng machine has to substitute causes for reasons, which 
alone command my belief. What I feel would therefore be very hard 
to copy. Next, is the pattern to be histological, chemical, or dectrkal? 
And, in all, the same piece of tissue has to serve two masters; dme is 
die bdief vdikh is its product, and there is its own cause from outside. 
Snppoe# sre knew the physical means by whidi number makes itsdf 
known, why do they give knowledge at all, and why not of thenk- 
•dves but of nondier? Thew questions are too hopelm not to be in 
temr. But ndier dian rarrendo' a likeoeii we may diink dwro is a 
MBRt one, the opitkal cause being meidy phatomenon. That caDa 
Ear cnofe number twa 
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Stooe tibcfc is nothing in nttiue out of which feeiing can come, 
and )«t feeling comes hy |di)fsical causes, is diere not a secret cause 
of u4ich the physical are {dieooniena? It would be the real cause by 
whuh number makes itself known throi^h cause nusdxx one. Sudi 
causes were first introduced for the ordinary work of nature, but there, 
having been left with nothing to do, the concurrent causer of causes 
has become superfluous. Physical causes are no* longer com{deted by 
such a means. They are completed by their system, or by a more 
general system, never by a cause from which nothing can be calcu* 
lated. There is no reason for dealing otherwise with the cause of 
knowing number, and we strike this one from the list. 

By the third cause my belief that twice two makes fotu* is product 
of my past experience; and the force of the belief is product of an 
association of ideas, or their more intimate welding, that has grown 
from strength to strength, and made the belief inevitable. By the 
fourth cause, on the contrary, my belief is due to my knowing 
arithmetic, and its force to nothing but arithmetic. So far the two are 
quite separate causes, and conflict. They cannot be reconciled by say- 
ing that the third is a cause of which my belief is effect, while the 
fourth is only a ground, of which my belief is a consequence. For the 
ground is cause when it is known. 

It does not enter like an autocrat, tyrannising over the power of old 
associations and empirical beliefs, as reason was thought to do; it rules 
by persuading. But so do they. *rhe fourth cause enters as early as 
the factors of the third, when the factors persuade. It is their unity, 
their function, their final cause, the end to their means. An idea is 
born knowing; its function is born with it, and it develops into a body 
of knowledge at the object’s behest. 

This language about a final cause, and about an object as cause, to 
say nothing of its behest, makes the fourth cause appear metaj^iorical, 
and ask to be dissolved into means. But it is the very character of 
minds, which makes them higher forms of life, that their reaction is 
to objeas. Their degrading consists in reducing them to organised 
energies, mental or physical, which a stimulus discharges. Their actusd 
decadence is a falling to that. My belief may answer femn the theory 
of numbers, or from instances, or from the 'indissoluble a s sociati o n* 
of the multiplication table. These mean three grades of mind, and, 
though the higher among them grow from the lower, the lower do 
not become the higher, but become tools. If the three came to Mows, 
it is the meanest diat would prove universal; I mi^ babUe the tdde 
though unconscious. But the strength of my belief is not from die 
strong association either in instances or in words. They are bodi 
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rapeneded, widiout any effort, when I happen to know better. There 
is nothing indeterminate about the final cause, which is the object. 
I am stiU bound to believe; but it is arithmetic, not habit, that has 
cost me my liberty to think that twice two makes five. 

The Place of Minds 

That would be a luxury task however for an exceptionally good 
and leisurely class. So too would be this: 

Compare the uses of surface in: 

‘Familiarity with scientific experiment at least does the useful service 
of inspiring a wholesome scepticism about the conclusions which the 
mere surface of experience suggests.* mill. Inaugural Lecture 

and, ‘The sensible world is the surface of nature; it consists of phe- 
nomena, and therefore answers all its own questions. The deep ques- 
tions that seek a better grasp accept the surface, and their answers have 
to be verified by it.’ sir william mitchell. The Place of Minds 

More needed are simpler exercises which must not, however, be 
therefore ‘merely verbal,’ as they say; catches, that is, without a 
general problem in them. Puzzles are useless unless they turn on 
language tricks that recur and can be seen to be likely to cause 
trouble. Here is a famous conundrum which turns on an extremely 
simple ambiguity of the words ‘round’ and ‘opposite.’ I have tried 
k out, and feel some confidence that it is neither too hard to be 
practicable nor yet too obvious to be diverting. 

Some years ago, being with a camping party in the mountains, I 
returned from a solitary ramble to find everyone engaged in a ferocious 
metaphysical dispute. The corpus of the dispute was a squirrel — a live 
tqiiind suppored to be clinging to one tide of a tree-trunk; while 
over against the tree’s opposite side a human being was imagined to 
stand. This human being tries to get sight of the squirrel by moving 
rapidly round the tree, but no matter how fast he goes, the squirrel 
moves as fast in the opposite direction and always keeps the tree 
bet w e en himself and the man, so that never a glimpse of him is 
caughL The resultant meuphysical problem now is this: Does the 
man go round the squirrel, or notP He goes round the tree, sure 
enough, and the squirrel is on tree; but does he go rtmnd the 
stpiind? In the unlimited leisure of the wilderness discussion had 
bm wan thtcatflaue. Everyone had taken sides, and was obstinate; 
and die numbers on both sides were even. Eadi side, when I appeared. 
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therefore appealed to me to make k a majority. Mindful of foe idio- 
lastic adage that whenever you meet a contradiction you must make a 
distinction, I immediately sought and found one, as follows. 

WILLIAM JAMES, Pragttuttum 

Can you state, unambiguously, a distinction which solves the prob- 
lem and shows dearly what each side was maintaining? 

All sorts of things happen when this question is asked, and by 
pooling the results for study a great deal can be taught about Ikiw 
and how not to think. I will only give one specimen conunent— by 
a Scholarship Candidate of 18: 

App. 3.1. The writer dearly sutes that the man and foe squind 
each go round the tree in opposite direaions. Let us suppose that the 
man goes round in a dockwisc direction. The squirrel therefore goes 
round the tree in an anti-dockwise direction. Consequendy at two 
points, the man must pass the squirrel, assuming that the squirrd’s 
speed is not gready in advance of the man’s. We must say therefore 
that the man was inobservant enough to miss the squirrel when he 
passed it. 

It seems possible to carry out William James’ intention here and 
make the passage not only an example of the varying interpreutions 
of a word, but also a type of, and introduction to, the sources of 
controversy in general. Thus some two such statements as the isA- 
lowing — in which to decide whether they disagree or not is a matter 
of nice discernment — make a good sequel. 

The proper stimulus of the wQl, namely, some variety of jJeasure 
and pain, is needed to give the impetus. . . . Without an antecedent 
of pleasurable or painful feeling — actual or ideal, primary or derivative 
— the will cannot be stimulated. Through all the disguises that wrap 
up what we call motives, something of one or other of these grand 
conditions can be detected. bajn 

It has been proved beyond all controversy that even foe passbns 
commonly esteemed selfish carry the Mind beyond self direedy to foe 
object; that though the satisfaction of these passions gives us enjoy- 
ment, yet foe prospect of this enjoyment is not the cause of foe pas- 
sions, but, on foe contrary, the passion is antecedent to foe enjoyment, 
and without the former the latter could never possibly exist. HUMk 

It may be wise to insist that both passages are about matters wifo 
which we are all as familiar as ever Bain or Hume were, and foat 
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kahodU 0 oti)e ljqK>nd anyone’s interpmadve power to decide mdiat 
cadii Bieflns, ox at least what the alternative poanbilities in each case * 
are. TAat whether they tb or do iK>t conflict and, at what points, 
aeides itself. To make all this out takes some time, and few can 
do it in their heads as few can cmnpare maps there. But with paper 
to blacken and opportunity to expoimcn^ 

And time yet for a hundred indednons 
' And for a hundred visions and revisions ... 

Fw decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse, 

these give good practice in distinguishing just what is being said 
from what is just not being said. And these provisos are required 
for all exercises whose aim is to teach us how to think. ’Time,’ 
Bergson once wisely said, ‘is resistance; the resistance against every* 
thing happening at once!’ — which would come perhaps to the same 
thing as nothing happening at all; nothing worth u/hiU. 




